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PREFACE. 

As  a  means  of  acquiring  a  new  language,  translation 
is  now  justly  recognized  to  be  of  little  value  in  the 
earlier  stages.  When,  however,  some  progress  has 
been  made  on  "  direct"  lines,  translation  is  valuable, 
as  affording  an  excellent  intellectual  exercise,  and  as 
leading  to  a  facility  in  the  natural  expression  of  ideas 
in  both  languages,  by  the  gradual  mastering  of  the 
modes  of  thought  and  expression  peculiar  to  each. 
To  attain  these  ends  a  carefully  arranged  course  is 
essential ;  it  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
"direct"  method  must  be  pursued  pari  passu  with 
translation,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  attained. 

This  book  provides  materials,  of  graded  difficulty, 
for  translation  from  English  into  Irish,  suitable  for 
students  who  have  mastered  the  "  Aids  to  Irish 
'Composition."  The  First  Part  consists  of  parallel 
passages  in  Irish  and  English.  The  Irish  passage 
should  be  carefully  worked  through,  any  difficulties 
that  may  present  themselves  being  explained,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  Irish.  It  should  then  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  conversation.  The  first  lesson  has  been 
developed  in  this  way  as  a  model :  all  the  others 
should  be  treated  similarly.  When  the  Irish  has  been 
mastered,  the  parallel  English  passage  (B)  may  be 
attempted.  Assistance  is  given  in  the  notes  where 
any  difficulties  occur  not  easily  overcome  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  Irish  passage.  The  short  English 
sentences  (A)  are  mainly  intended  to  direct  attention 


IV 

to  peculiarly  Irish  methods  of  rendering  phrases  in 
everyday  use.  As  some  of  the  later  exercises  in  Part 
I.  are  rather  difficult,  the  whole  of  this  part  need  not 
be  worked  through  before  attempting  Part  II.,  which 
contains  additional  passages  in  English  of  increasing 
difficulty,  assistance  being  afforded  in  the  earlier 
pieces  by  copious  notes. 

The  Christian  Brothers  desire  to  tender  their 
thanks  to  the  following  for  their  kindness  in  giving 
permission  to  use  and  translate  extracts  from  their 
writings  : — An  c-Acaiu  peA"o<yp  ll^  t,A0JAi-}ie,  C&nón&c, 
S.^p.  ;  An  c-AúcMj\  pÁ*of\&i5  Ua  *Ouinnin,  tYIAijie  tli 
Cmnéioe,  \\r\s  tli  f^inceaXL-Mg,  *Out  Amuj^  (W^ine 
Hi  S1Ú15),  ConÁn  fN&oL  (p<yonAi^  Ó  Sé&g-OA,  Lorm- 
■oum),  beijAC  Ipe&n  (Sé&rn&f  Ó  T)ub;5&itt),  VeA1A5tlr 
pmnbéit  (*Oi<yprn  111*0  Ó  Po^Ia-da),  5lulA5A^  AT1  ^ob&i}\ 
(PÁ-0|\A15  Ó  SéAg-óA,  5^eAT1T1  5^^)j  ConcubA]\  Ó 
T)e&priuriiii&,  Con-óbt  Ce&-|An&c  (p.  11.  Ó  ConAiUl),  Ar\ 
pile  (PÁ*0]\^15  Ó  Stntle&bÁm),  bia^Án  t/U-Mrrme&c 
(Li&m  Ó  ITI&oVóoiiin&ig),  pÁt)]iAi5  n^  Léirne  (pÁ-op^ij 
Ó  Sé^j-ó^),  Uóiui^  (^vóg  Ó  *OonncAt)A),  Sceit^  n^ 
Sceot  (Seán  11&  CeAlt&ij),  PÁ*0}\&1"5  ITIac  Stnbne, 
'Ooirm&tt  Ó  5e^bÁm,  TDíceÁt  Ó  IIaj^íIaij,  Se^nT/tín 
(UA-óg  Ó  1Tlu]\c<yó&),  and  tTh'ceÁt  bi^eAún&c;  also  to 
the  Gaelic  League,  the  Managers  of  "  bAnb<\"  and  of 
the  Irish  Book  Company  for  permission  to  make 
copious  extracts  from  their  publications. 
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PART  I. 


The  numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  the  General  Notes  on  Grammar 
and  Translation  in  Part  III.  of  this  book,  whilst  those  given  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pages  refer  to  SjAÁrniéAjA  na  ^Ae^il^e  (third  edition). 


l.— ah  sgiAÚÁn  leAtAm  <V5us  An  eAS. 


T)o  nug  eAf  aja  ^giACÁn  LeACAi]\.  "Ó!  nÁ  niAi|\b 
nié  !  lAjiAirn  A}\  §|\Á"ó  c'  *  oinig  é,  CAbAin  f  AOireArh 
•coin  !"  AnrA  'n  j^iACÁn  LeACAin. 

"Tlí  cugAirn  -oul  Af  (94)  ■o'  éunAtb,"  AjirA  'n  eA|\ 

"S*oó,  ní  h-éun  mi-pe.  péuc,  ip  tuc  mé,"  AnfA  'n 
fgiAÚÁn  teACAip. 

T)'  yéuc  An   eAf  A1]\.     "1f  "oóic   tiom  50  byuit,  An 

CeA]\C  A^AC,"  A]\  ppe,   AJllf  T)0  fgAOÍl  p  UA1C1   é. 

UAiriAt  'nA  *óiAit)  r An  -oo  ]\u$  eAf  eite  ai]\.     "  Ó  !  ' 
•A]\  feifeAn  Ai|\í]%  <£  nÁ  rn<M]\b  mé !     lA]\Aim  A]\  ^nÁt)  c' 
omig  é,  ca!í)ai|\  fAOifeAih  "ooni." 

<c  Hi  cu^Aim  -out  Af  -oo  tucAib,"  Aj\fA  'n  eAf. 

"  St)ó,  ní  tnc  rmre,"  a]\  reife^n.  "  JTéuc,  pniAT) 
mo  t)Á  ^jiAcÁn.      1|^  étin  nié." 

.  "Hí  x)eii\im  nÁ  50!  bptnt  An  ceAnc  at^u,"  aj^a  'n 
eAf,  A^ur  -oo  VgAoit  y\  uaici  é. 

An    tllnmeAt). 
}y  T11A1C  An  nut)  x)oí  tunne  tk\  fuAinjj  tjo  beic  ai\  a 
bo^A  Aige,  acc  (120)  ^An  yeAÍt  -oo  -óéAnArh  An  Aomne 
leó. 

An   c-Acai|\  peAt)A|\   Uo.   LAOgAipe. 

*  §  182.  t  5  452.  í  §  642. 


ceisueAntiA. 

tipeACAip  piAih  eAp?  pciAcÁn  beACAip?  Cat)  é  ah  méAT)  acá 
ioniicA?  Cat)  beip  50  bpinb  eAp  (pciAÚÁn  beACAip)  -oeAbbpAcAC  ? 
Ca-o  'iia  ÚAob  50  -ocu^uAp  "  pciACÁn  beACAip"  Aip?  Ciaca  éAn  nó 
tuó  pciAÓÁn  LeAcAin?  Ca-o  é  An  cpÁc  a  bionn  ha  Vi-Aininióce  peo 
A£  pobÁcAp  bÍT>  T)óib  pém  ? 

Ca-o  T>ubAipu  ah  pciAÚÁn  beACAip  feo  leip  An  ^céA-o  eAp?  Ca-o 
é  An  ppeA^p&  Ú115  ah  eAp  A1|\?  Ap  nic  leip  -oub  ó'n  gcéA-o  eAp? 
Co  1111  j*  ?     Conup  a  -ó'éipig  beip  T)ub  ó'n   cajuia  h-eAp  ? 

Cat)  é  An  Ainm  a  cu^CAp  au  pcéAb  oe'ti  cpAgAp  po  ?  tipinb  flop 
a^au  cé  mmp  aj\  "ouúip  é?  Cé  cuin  5AO*óttiinn  Aip?  CÁ  |\Aib 
Aepop  'ha  cotnnui'óe  ?  Ca-o  cinge  50  rnbío-ó  p é  a^  cúmAT)  pcéAÍCA 
•oe'n  cpA§Ap  |*o  ?  Cat)  é  An  mumeAx)  ip  coin  a  bAmu  Ap  An  pcéAb 
po? 

Cat>  é  An  pópT)  nut)  "  bo§A"?     An  úpÁiT)ueAp  bo§AniiA  pé  tÁcAip? 

Cat)  é  An  bpig  auÁ  leip  An  aoaij\u  fin  "  t)Á  ppAin^  -oo  beiú  An 
a  bo^A  Aijge,"  A£Up  beip  ah  Agtnpin  pm  "ac  5A11  peAbb  t>o  -óéAnAih 
teo?  " 


ceisueAnnA  ^RAtn^'OACA. 

1.  CA-oé  cÁf  An   pocAib  "beAÚAip"?     CAT)é  An   c-AmmneAc? 

2.  "  ní   ún^Aim."     CAt)é  a  Aimpip-pin?     A  nioi)? 

3.  '"O'féAC."      CAT)é  a   Ainipip-pm  ?       AbAip  A11    céAT)    peApfA    iobpA 

•oe'n  Arnipip  bÁiúpig?     An   Amm  bpiACAp-04  ? 

4.  "  CeApc."     CAT)é  a   inpcm-pin  ?     AbAip   ah    ^eine^innAc,    ip   cinp 

An   cAbc  poiirie. 

5.  "■Oeipi™."      "Oem    ^pAmA-oMgeAcc    Aip-pm.      AbAip    lombÁn    ha 

nAmipipe  UApu  A^up  ha  hAimpipe  Cu^Amn. 

6.  M  011115."     Cat)   a  cti^Ann    cú   Aip  pin?     CAT)é   a  cÁp?     AbAip  ah 

c-AmmneAc  ? 

7.  "  "ÓÁ     ppAin^."       CAT)é     a    uiniip-pin?       Conup    A*oeipip    An     cÁp 

^emeAnmAc. 

8.  '"OéAHAih."     T)ein  SpAniA-oAigeAcc  Ap  aii  bpocAb  pom. 
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A. 

I.  Put  that  long  white  rod  on  the  high  chair, 
please.  2.  Did  you  break  that  window,  James?  3. 
Yes,  sir,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  4.  She  was  closing 
the  big  window  as  I  came  in.  5.  He  said  he  was 
tired  and  hungry,  so  I  gave  him  sixpence.  6.  I 
know  those  men  well,  but  I  do  not  admire  them. 

B. 

A  weasel  once  caught  a  bat.  "  Spare  me  this 
time,  I  implore  you,"  said  the  bat.  "I  always  kill 
birds,"  replied  the  weasel.  The  bat  answered  that 
he  was  not  a  bird  but  a  mouse.  The  weasel  having 
examined  (4)  him  closely  released  him. 

Soon  after  the  bat  was  captured  by  another  weasel. 
He  implored  the  latter  to  release  him.  The  wease 
replied  that  he  never  let  mice  escape.  "  See,  I  am  a 
bird,  not  a  mouse.  Look  at  my  wings."  "That's 
strange,"  said  the  weasel.  "I  thought  at  first  you 
were  a  mouse ;  but  you  seem  to  be  right,  so  I  will 
release  you." 


2  — 0111111   triAC   tiA   bÁiro-scotóige. 


m 


bi  *oeAnbpÁcAi]\  &5  Á]\&oifueACoil  *OA|\Ab  *  aiti 
An  bÁ]\t)-fcotó^.  Dí  C]\iú]\  viiac  Ai^e.  11i  ]\Aib  ran 
T)oriiAn  Uoi|\  ru\  Uia]\  bei]\c  bA  ihó  yojttnm  (32)  nÁ  ait 
bA^vo-fcoLog  -j  a  t)eApb]\ÁcAi]\.  A5111;  1  -ocAob  cpiúp 
111AC  riA  bÁ|vo-]xotói5e  ní  jtAib  éinní  yé  flAiceA^  nÁ 
]\Aib  eoÍAf  aca  aiw;  ac  AtnbAfA  bi  Aon  cju  ceifceAmu\ 
AtriAm  -j  "oo  ciiAit)  "óíob  p&ri  *oo  ]\éit)ceAC. 


T)ubjiA,oAn  50  ]i^jAix)íf  50  *ocí  An  *00TriAn  coin  cun 
y)oy  *o'yAt;ÁiL  ai\  íia  u]\í  neicib--peo  -j  50  nAgAi^iY  50 
ning  (125)  ÁnAOirceAcoit  An  -octnr  ac  nÁ  ctnnp-oif 
fíof  a  n^Aot  *oo.  tluAip  a  bíox)Ap  caitiaUI  ó'n  "ocig, 
•o'nncig  An  cé  bA  fine  aca  -j  t>o  cu0.1t)  yé  *óéin  ÁnAoif- 
ceAcoit  1  -o'pAfjAtng  yé  tie  An  bjTAgAT)  fé  AimreAj\ 
uait).  uCat)  -o'féAopÁ  '-óéAnAtri  *ooin?"  AjAf  eifeAn. 
<<>0,irmeopMnn  t  fcéAÍcA  bneÁjÚA  "ótnc,"  Anr  An  ye&y 
eite.  "  ComneocAT)  50  ceAnn  nÁice  tu,"  AjAr  eifeAn. 
1  jcionri  cAtnAiVl  eite  cÁmig  An  uAnnA  ítiac,  -j  "o'f iaj> 
ptnj;  An  -ocósjtaí  é  1  n-Aimp]\.  "  Ca*o  é  (49)  An  cftige 
mAitteATTinA  acá  a^ac?"  Ai\r  eifeAn.  "  TVtreijitpnn 
bó  nó  t)o  cnút)]:Ainn,"  Anf  An  treAn  eiíe.  '*  Tli  gÁb- 
ACA|AAige  peAp  eiLe/'  &]\y  ei|~eAn,  upn  50  ceAnn  nÁiúe 
50  h-Ái]uce."  1  ^cionn  cAmAitUn  eiue  cÁimg  An  "oume 
•oéit)eAnAc,  -j  •o'pA^iwíig  An  i\Aib  buACAitt  A5  ceAf- 
CAbÁib  uait>.  "  Ca*o  if  t?éi-oin  beAU  '-óéAnAiri  ?  "  Anf 
eifeAn.  "  T)o  geAnnfAinn  A*ómA"o  50  ttiaic  -j  T)Á  mb&t> 
jÁbA-ó,  -óéAn^Ainn  céA*o  AiciUli*óeAcc  nÁc  é,"  Anf  eireAn 
gAn  cuinmeAtii  *o'a  x>]\uim. 

ScéAttn*óeACc   Ctn^e  tTluriiAn. 

The  Notes   (p.  223)    give  assistance    in  rendering   the    numbered 
passages  in  italics. 

A. 

1,  Shall  I  ask  Tom  where  he  put  them  ?  2.  He 
told  me  he  did  not  know  when  they  went  away.  3. 
If  you  had  been  here,  he  would  not  have  done  it. 
4.  Is  John  taller  than  James  ?  Yes,  he  is  the  tallest 
boy  in  the  school.  5.  I  saw  the  boatmen  raising  the 
large  heavy  stone  that  was  lying  at  the  end  of  the 
strand.     6.  Is  that  big  boy  the  boatman's  son  ?     No. 

*  §  542  t  §  299- 


B. 

The  Bard  Scolog  had  three  sons.  There  was 
nothing  they  did  not  know  except  three  things,  and 
they  knew  that  their  uncle  had  a  knowledge  of  these. 
They  set  out  on  a  journey1  to  learn  these  three  things 
from  him.  As  they  were  on  their  way2  they  met  him. 
He  asked  them  where  they  were  going.  The  eldest  hav- 
ing replied  (4)  that  they  were  going  to  work,  he  asked 
him  what  was  his  trade.  He  answered  that  no  one 
who  ever  held  a  flail*  could  excel  him.  The  uncle  then 
asked  the  second  what  his  trade  was.  He  replied  that 
no  one  who  ever  grasped  an  axe  could  fell  a  tree  as 
rapidly  as  he.  On  his  asking  (4)  the  youngest  what  his 
trade  was  he  replied  that  he  had  never  seen  a  man 
who  could  shorten  the  night  so  excellently  as  him- 
self. '  How  would  you  shorten  the  night  ?  "  asked 
the  other.  '  I  should  tell  a  story,"  he  replied,  "  and 
no  one  ever  took  my  two  brothers  without  taking 
me  also."  Thereupon  the  gentleman  arranged  with 
them.  He  gave  a  flail  to  one  of  them  and  told  him 
to  go  to  the  barn.  To  another  he  gave  an  axe  and 
told  him  to  go  to  the  wood  to  (80)  cut  down  the 
great  trees  in  it. 


3.— othMR     CIlUAIt). 


ÚU5  ]"é  m&c  &n  ni  50  bfui&c  na  KA1lMx5e  A5l1T 
c&ifbeÁn  yé  feMi^-caj^teAn  "oo.  u  Anoi^,°  &\\y  eij*e«\n 
teif,  "cmc  5&Ó  Aon  cloc  -p&  c&i^teÁn  j*mi  <mik\c  pó 
hy^\\\\^e  &5Uf  bioó  ^&n  T)é&nc&  A5&C  te  linn  ^péme 
a  "out  pé"  (65).  £115  ye  a  bótvN]\  <si|\  Annpm.  T)o 
cttom  niAc  <\n  ní  &n  ob&in,  ac   V)í   tu  cloc^  jj^e&muigce 


•o'Á  céite  com  -o&in^e^n  foin,  nÁf  fé&*o  fé  &on  ctoc 
&c&  do  b]\eic  Leif  ^guf  *oÁ  mbíoó  fé  a^  ^&bÁitc  "oo  50 
•ocí  irmiu  ní  be&f)  ctoc  Af  aíi  j;cAifteÁn  Aige.  Suit) 
fé  fíof  Ann^n  0,5  m&ccn<Mft  "oo  féin  Af  có/o  (56^)  b^t) 
ce&fc  t)o  a  -óé&n&rii,  Aguf  nío|\  b'fA*OA  gu]\  cÁinig 
inje&n  &n  cfe&n-fí  cuige.  "  C&-0  é  feo  acá  o|\c,"  &p 
pfe.  T)'innif  yé  01  c<vo  a  bí  &ige  te  -oé&n&rii.  "  Ó  ! 
ní  h-éinnít)  é  fin/'  &f  fife.  "  T)é&Tif<yo-f  ^  féin  é." 
Armfoin  Ú115  fí  bi<yó  if  -oeoc  "oo  ;  ú&ffM^  Atn&c  fl&icín 
T)p&oi-óe&cc&,  bu&il  btntte  t)í  <n]\  ^n  fe&n&-c&ifleÁn, 
^gijf  fé  ce&nn  nóimic  bí  An  *  tnte  ctoc  *oe  1  -ocóm 
pintl.  "  Anoif,"  A]\  fifo,  "n&  h-innif  t>om'  &c&ip  ^u\\ 
rotfe  do  -óein  ^n  ob<M]\  fin  tunc." 

A, 

1.  They  were  winnowing  the  wheat  at  mid-day 
yesterday.  2.  If  I  see  him  to-morrow  I  will  ask  him 
for  the  book  you  want.  3.  He  became  very  angry 
when  I  told  him  what  you  said.  4.  Do  you  know  the 
man  in  the  black  suit  ?  Yes,  that  is  James  O'Leary. 
5.  He  is  the  best  doctor  in  the  city.  6.  Let  each  one 
do  his  best  ;  he  can  do  no  more. 

B. 

"  Now,"  said  the  king,  '  your  work  for  to- 
morrow will  be  to  raise  the  stones  out  of  the  sea  and 
to  erect  the  castle  just  as  it  was  before."  He  went 
to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  but  could  not  perceive  a  single 
stone  so  black  was  the  water.  He  sat  down  on  a 
rock,  and  not  long  after  that  the  princess  came  to  him 
and  said,  "  What  have  you  to  do  to-day  ?  '  On  his 
informing   (4)    her,   she   replied.      '  Do   not   grieve,    I 

*  §  472  (11), 


can  perform  that  task."  She  then  gave  him  food 
and  drink.  She  produced l  the  little  magic  wand, 
struck  the  water  of  the  sea  with  it,  and  in  an  instant* 
the  old  castle  was  standing*  just  as  it  had  been  the 
previous  day.  Then  she  said  to  him,  '  For  your 
life  (9)  do  not  tell  my  father  that  I  accomplished 
the  task  for  you,  or  that  you  have  any  knowledge 
whatever4*  of  me." 


4,— UKU111    nu\c    tiA   bÁiro-scolói?;e 


(&]\  LeAnAriiAinc.) 

1luAin  a  connACA"OA]\  é  ajj  cniAbl  aj\  An  Air  'n,\ 
nAbA*o<\]\,  *oo  nti5A*0A]A  Ap  uAn  ;  *oo  riiAnbui  jeA"OA}\  é  -j 
•00  ctnmiteA'OAn  a  cult)  jtoLa  *o'Á  ^cionnAi^úib  -j  -o'Á 
tÁriiAib  -j  t)o  jeA}vpA"OAf  c]\í  cnom-jéAjjÁm  -j  feo  (55) 
iat>  aj  ^AbÁit  &\\  a  céite.  ConnAic  feifeAn  ia*o,  ac  111 
n&ib  y\oy  Aije  cénb'  iAt>,  Áih.  X)o  caic  yé  é  pém 
eACO]\cA  A5  *oéAnAiri  esVOAHjAbÁLA  ac  pn  niA]\  <iy  mó  -oo 
túineAT>A|\  a  céite,  mA}\  -ó'evVÓ.  ]?é  *óeij\eAT)  fu,\ip  yé 
a  fCA|\AtriAinc  (89).  "  Cat)  ^y  pÁc  teif  An  -ocnoio  ^eo?" 
aj\  feifeAn.  "1T1aj\  geAÍL  a]\  An  5C01II  feo,"  &pf  ,\n 
cé  bA  fme  -óíob,  '\\c  ip  Lioni-fA  í."  í£11í  leAc,"'  &\\y 
An  cajwa  niAc,  u  ac  tiom-fA."  "tlí  te  h-éinne  AjAib  í 
Anoi]V'  A]\f  An  c|\íom<vó  m&c,  cl  ó  cácaoi  aj  tuiL  cinjje 
pn  ac  if  Liom-fA  í."  "  Conuf  if  leAC-fA  i?"  &t\f 
eij^eAn  léif  An  cé  bA  fme  aca.  "  HI  a]\,"  &]\y  eifeAti, 
"  "o'^Ag  tíi'acai|\  a  bpuit  cpíon  -j  ^ÍAf  x>e'n  coilt 
AgAm  "  (57).  "  A^iif  conuf  iy  beAC-j'A  í  nu\]\  pti  ?  "  &jtf 
eifeAn  Leip  ap  CA^nA  ttiac.  "  "O'yAjj  ttTacaijx  a  bftlíl 
cAm  -j  -oí)\eAC  -oe'n  coilL  A^Am-fA."  "  Ac  conuf  If 
leAC-fA  í,  Á1Í1  ?  "  cs\\y  eifOAn  leif  An  cé  aU  óige  aca. 
M  111a]\,"  &\\y  eipeAn,  "-o'fÁ^  m'&t&ip  a  bj.mil  yé  caIaiíi 
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-j  oy  a  cionn  A^Arn-fA!"  0,5  jréACAmc  ftiAf  50  neAtri- 
jriHfeAC  &]\  An  aúac.  T)'inf  iúc  An  c-acac  ia*o  a  *oc]múia 
1  nDiAió  ém  cmn  péACAinc  An  NAbA'OAtt  •oApinib  teif  ac 
nion  cui]\eAT)A]\  oi]\eAT)  if  fin  1  oca  jÁine  a^ua  ac  (121) 
ia*o  com  mÁnÍA  te  feAnA-ÓAC  'nA  fume  1  bpAT>nuife 
An  gníofAig.      "  tli  ]?éiT)i|\  Liorn-f a  féi-óceAC  eA*o]\Aib," 

A]\f    An    C-ACAC. 

ScéAÍtn-óeAcc   Ctn^e  1l1uiru\n. 

A. 

I.  Connemara  is  a  beautiful  country.  2.  It  is 
I  who  went  to  Drogheda  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  3. 
Throw  that  stone  over  the  wall.  4.  Get  up  !  It  is 
a  quarter  past  eight  o'clock.  5.  There  were  about 
sixty  persons  present  at  the  meeting.  6.  He  was 
lighting  his  pipe  by  the  roadside  when  the  car  passed 
him.  7.  I  see  something  stirring  in  the  grass.  Is 
it  a  dog  or  a  cat  ?  8.  Cait  was  never  in  Kiltimagh 
until  the  other  day. 

B. 

He  called  two  servants  and  bade  them  go 
for*  the  soldi  ersj.imd  have1  the  three  men  seized. 
The  soldiers  set-out  in  pursuit.  The  three  men 
knew  they  were  being  pursued  by  the  soldiers  ;2  and 
after  some  time  the  eldest,  looking  back  (4)  said  they 
were  caught  now  (70).  They  saw  a  tree,  and  began 
a  sham  quarrel  about  it.  The  soldiers  came  on  the 
scene,3  and  inquired  of  the  eldest  why  they  were 
fighting.  He  replied  that  this  was  a  tree  his  father 
had  bequeathed  to  him.  '  How  much  of  it  did  he 
bequeath  you?"  "  All, -that  [was  crooked  and 
straight."  "  He  left  it  entirely  to  you  then."  They 
asked  the  second  how  much  had  been  bequeathed   to 

*  §  613. 


him.  He  said  all  that  was  young  and  old.  They 
enquired  of  the  third  how  much  his  father  had  be- 
queathed him.  He  said  he  had  left  him  all  that  was 
under  and  over  ground.  (  Then  he  left  it  all  to 
you,"  said  the  soldiers.  They  could  not  bring  them 
to  an  agreement}  and  returned  home.  The  master 
asked  them  whether  they  had  seen  the  three  men. 
They  replied  that  they  had  seen  no  one  but  three 
who  were  partitioning  a  tree.  :  Those  were  the  v. 
answered  the  master,  "  and  you  must  go  in  pursuit 
of  them  again." 


5  — 1Í11SÚ01R 


If  ttiaic  if  cuiniin  liom  An  lÁ  b]\eAg  *oo  buAiteAniA]\ 
ifceAc  1  gctift&c  Ag  cniAÍl  Af  1tM|xoift,  mi  u-oileÁn  if 
tu  §a  -o'oiLeÁnAib  Áf  Ann.  Uí  An  f  Ai|\f  j^e  An-ciúm  &\\ 
f  At>  i  nA  "OACAniu  a^  f  ioj\-ACAf  ]ui  jatj  A|\  An  ui|ce —  ó 
x)ub  50  50|\m  1  ó  §o|\m  50  jt-Af  1  ^f  if  5^^  riioilt  50 
■oub-^oprn.  Hi  fAib  -oeipn  Af  bic  o|\Ainn  -j  niAf  fin 
*oe,  teigeAniAf  aiiiac  nA  -oojuijAnnA  te  (tun)  nmnnACA* 
•00  jAbÁil  (93);  acc  "oÁf  n-0015,  bíot)An  óf-cníonnA 
■úúmn  -j  bA  beAj  An  CAif  be  vo  SeAJÁn  an  t  §&V)ojik\|\ 
t)íob  ^n  tÁ  pin.  1f  cuiriiin  tioin  fóf  cionnAf  iiia|i  t>o 
cuA-óniAf  1  -ocíf  an  An  n^Ainnii  ce,  An  j;niAn  A5  fCAifc 
0|\"<Mnn  -|  A|\  tn\  T)AOinib  -oo  bí  'ha  feAf&iíi  Af  An   rfÁi^. 

1lít>|\  l^'fADA  UAinn  An  Áic  'nA {  n-oéAncAf  ua  cuf aca 
1  VjuAiteAmA]\  fUAf  cum  féACAmc  0|\úa  x*)Á  n-oéAnAtn 
(87).  Dí  cu]\ac  -oeAf  nuA-jtéAfCA  Ann  a|\  ajaix)  n,\ 
5|\éme,  An  ca]\|\at)  A5  ■ojucIui^a'ó  óJtt  fÁ  n-A  fotA;  . 
Dí  conAbÍAc  cu]\aij  nó  "óó  aj\  leAt-CAtnb  Ann  -j  a  lÁn 
■00   feAn-cu|\ACAib  "OÁ  nt)eif uigAt). 

11  n a  11  í    pAi|\ceALlAij. 
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A. 

i.  1  asked  him  for  the  book  and  he  gave  it  to 
me.  2.  Do  you  like  oranges  ?  Yes,  but  I  prefer 
apples.  3.  He  was  driving  the  horse  across  that 
big  pasture  field.  4.  I  lived  in  Ardee  when  I  was 
a  boy.     5.   Is  that  the  book  I  lent  you  ? 

B. 

Afterwards  we  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
exploring  the  island,  and  examining  the  old  churches, 
etc.,  to  be  found*  there,  and  especially  Grace 
O'Malley's  castle,  which  is  situated  on  a  green  terrace 
overlooking1  the  sea. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  sun  had  set  2  and  its 
last  rays 3  were  lighting  up  *  Dun  Fearbhuidhe 
out  opposite  us,  and  the  cloud-shadows  fell  on  the 
sea  east  of  the  Cos,  we  journeyed  back  to  Inishmaan. 
We  reached  the  slip,  just  as  the  fishermen  were 
putting  out  to  sea  for  the  night. 

We  were  often  on  the  southern  island  afterwards, 
but  it  is  the  first  view  of  a  place  which  makes  an 
impression  on  ones  mind.* 


6.-nA    CApAllt   pé    T)tlA01T)eACU. 

TIuaija  a  bí  riA  -pe&cc  rnbtiA-oriA  imcigce,  -oubAi]\c  An 
b]AAimín  te  LopcÁn  tÁ,  "  CAinpt)  iné  itnceAcc  uaic  ; 
AbAi|\  teif  nA  coTrm]\f  AnAib  50  n*oeA§Af  Atnú  A^uf  50 
^CvMcp-ó  cú  -out  Ajvmo  lo]\j;.  tltiAip  a  i/ajait)  cú  A]\ 
pubAÍ,  CAbAi]\  a§ait)  aja  ÓAifteÁn  An  ^acaij  Aguf  ia]A]a 
feipbíf  Ai]\.  Piaj:]aócait)  yé  -óíoc  cat)  ^y  ]réiT)i]A  teAC  a 
óé&n&rii.  Abó,ip  Leif  :  '  Hit)  a^a  bic  t)'Áf  n-oéAptiA  ye&]\ 
|UArii.'       'Sé    An   mA|\5<yó  a  -óéAnjTAió  yé  LeAC  nÁf   *oo 

*  §57i.  t§237. 
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cocnom  yein  d'ó]\  buitie  a  CAbAi]tc  *ouic  ttiá  "óemeAnn 
cit  ^ac  nít)  "OÁ*  n-op-oócoot)  yé  óuic  A]\  yeA"ú  teAc- 
IAia-oha.  ftéiónj  leiy  aj\  An  ^comgitA  pn.  Ac 
•oéAnfAió  ^é  teAU  rnupA  birÓA"OAin  jac  Aon  j\ti"o  *oo 
•goaita™  50  rnlxMnpeAp  An  ce^nn  -oioc.  AbAi]\  teir  50 
bjruitin  fÁfCA.  bío|^-fA  1  jCAii'leÁn  An  ^acaij  aju^ 
ctnneAr  a  cuit>  CApAÍt  yé  T>|\AoióeAcc  ^guf  m 
péA*OAnn  émne  ia*o  t>o  fAbAi|\c  aitiac  a^  An  fcÁblA  ó 
fm.  'Sé  An  coat)  nut)  a  tMA^n^Ai-ó  yé  o^c  nÁf  m\ 
CApAibt  -oo  ÚAbAipc  aítiac  cun  *oeoc  a  beic  aca.  beAt)- 
f  a  cAob  ifCig  -oe'n  n-oonAj^  ;  cioniÁm  atiiac  mé  a^u^ 
beAn^Ait)  gAc  Aon  CAp^tb  y&  ^cÁblA  me. 

A. 

1.  Ask  him  if  that  tall  man  is  the  president. 
2.  He  was  doing  it  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
you  angry.  3.  When  the  house  was  built,  they  did 
not  go  to  live  in  it  for  some  months,  4,  Will  you 
sometimes  think  of  me  when  I  am  far  away  ?  5. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  6.  Is  that  the  man  to 
whom  you  were  speaking  yesterday  ? 

B. 

On  the  following  morning  Lorcan  enquired 
amongst  the  neighbours  if  they  had  seen  the  foal ; 
but  no  one  had  (5).  '  He  has  gone  astray,"  said 
Lorcan,  '  and  I  must  go  in  search  of  him."  Then 
he  set  out  and  went  in  the  direction  of  l  the  castle. 
When^he  had  come  as  far  as  the  castle,  he  saw  the 
giant,  and  asked  to  be  taken  into  his  service.-  '  I 
will  make  a  bargain  with  you,"  said  the  giant.  '  If 
you  can  perform  everything  I  shall  enjoin  3  you 
during  (106)  six  months,  I  will  give  you  your  weight 
in  gold,  but  if  you  fail,  you  shall  lose  your  head." 

*  §  237«  "LGr-.  page  307. 
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"  I  am  satisfied/'  said  Lorcan.  "  Go  into  the  stable 
and  lead  my  horses  to  the  lake  in  front  of  the  castle, 
and  allow  them  to  drink/ '  Lorcan  drove  out  his 
own  foal,  and  all  the  horses  in  the  stable  followed 
him. 


7._Ati   pníocÁn   AStis   An    criisca. 


bí  pAíiin<yó  bnocAtAc  cipnn  Ann  bí  An  c&ÍAm  'íia 
bAÍc  (40),  An  péup  'n&  pnuip,  An  icin  'nA  ceo,  An  jl^An 
A5  fgotrAT)  nA  gcpAnn  Agup  "An  pníocÁn  A5  cii]\  a 
ceAngAn  attiac  "  te  neAnc  geAlÁm  Agup  bpocAit.  bi 
Aon  ppíocÁn  AiriAm  A5  gtuAipeACC  cpí-o  An  ppéip  ajju^ 
é  1  pocc&ib  cuicitn  curn  u&itnri  te  CApc.  ConAic  pé 
cpúpcA  Ap  ÚAob  bócAi|\.  Sitm  (55)  AnuAp  é  péucAinc 
An  pAib  uipge  pA  cnúfCA.  bí  pcpugAÍ  caoL  Ap  An 
gcpúrcA.  T)'péuc  An  pníocÁn  píop  Ann.  Con<Mc  pé  An 
c-tjipge  cíop  ac  bí  An  pcpugAÍ  ]\ó  caoL  Agup  ní  péAT)pAT) 
pé  a  ceAnn  do  cup  píop.  Cuip  pé  cun  An  cpúpcA  *oo 
LeAjAt)  ac  ní  péA*oj*AT)  pé  -ptleAt)  nÁ  peACAt)  'b<Mnc 
Ap.  bí  pé  1  gcnuA-ó-cÁp.  bA  cpuA^  An  fgéAÍ  é.  é  1 
n*oeifte  An  AnmA  1e  cajac  a^u^  An  c-uipge  Anptm  op 
cóttiai]a  a  pút  *  t)Á  bpéAt)AT)  pé  ceAÓc  aiji,  'O'péuc  pé 
'nA  cimpAb.  bí  ^AipbéAÍ  teAÚCA  An  An  mbócAjU 
T)'imci5  An  p]\íocÁn  Aj;up  cpom  pé  Ap  nA  cloicíní  beAgA 
■oo    piocA-ó    Agup    "oo    ÚAbAipc    leip   'nA   job    Agiip   *oo 

CAICeATTI    ipCeAC    pA    CpíipCA.         11Í0|A    b'p<V0A    gU|A     úÁimg 

An  c-uij^e  Amíop  Agup  gun  (5)  ób  pé  a  'óóicin. 

An    IHinneAt). 
"  1p  cumA  nó  muc  *oume  gAn   peipc." 
"  An  u-é  nÁ  puil  tÁi-oin  ní  poLÁip  *oó  beic  gtic/' 

An   c-Aúain  peA*OA]\. 
*  §  49. 
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i.  He  was  urging  me  to  do  it.  2.  I  shall  have 
to  go  for  the  money  to-morrow  evening.  3.  I  don't 
know  whether  that  is  a  mill  or  not.  4.  Don't  go 
to-night  if  you  wish  to  have  your  work  properly  done. 
5.  No  sooner  did  he  see  us  than  he  ran  off  as  fast 
as  he  could. 


B. 


One  very  hot  day  in  summer,  a  crow  came  to 
a  pond  to*  get  a  drink  of  water.  But  the  weather 
was  very  hot  and  the  pond  was  dried  up.  The  poor 
crow  was  parched  with  thirst,  but  he  could  not  get 
water  anywhere.  At  last  he  espied  a  water-jus: 
some  distance  away,  and  flew  to  it  with  all  speed.1 
He  saw  there  was  water  in  it,  but  the  neck  of  the  jug 
was  so  narrow  that  he  could  not  get  his  head  in, 
and  so  he  was  unable2  to  drink  the  water.  He 
then  tried  to  upset  the  pitcher  but  it  was  too  heavy 
for  him.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  There  was  the  water 
a  few  inches  away,  yet  he  could  not  reach  it  though 
he  was  dying  of  thirst.  It  was  a  terrible  predica- 
ment.3 He  went  away  a  short  distance  from  the 
jug,  and  then  came  back.  Then  he  noticed  a  small 
heap  of  gravel.  Instantly  he  set  to  work,  carrying 
the  pebbles  in  his  beak  and  dropping  them  into  the 
pitcher.  At  last  the  water  rose  to  the  neck  of  the 
pitcher,  and  he  was  able  to  quench  his  thirst. 


§  569. 


8.— An    trojtriAR. 


Ó  LujnA^A  50  SAmAin  if  eA"ó*  Ái|\ttii§úe^i\  aa 
JTogmAn  1  néi|\mn.  bionn  mi  ha  Lugn&ps  bpocAbbAC 
50  beop,  Aguf  jrÁgAnn  a  LÁn  *oe  mumnci]\  tia  ^cacnac 
a  mbAibe,  Agur  céijeAnn  fiAT)  coir  V^11MA5e  1  n~^1c 
éizpn,  Aguf  f?AnAi-o  AnnrAin  a]\  yeAU  mi,  nó  m&n  p-n. 

Hi  bionn  Aon  nit)  te  -oéAnAm  aca  coif  V^1|M*5e>  ^c 
A5  cAbAipc  Ai]\e  "o'Á  fbÁmce.  bionn  pA*o  aj  pi  Am 
Y^n  bpAinn$e  Agup  A5  bÁT)óij\eAcc  ^$uf  aj  lArcAijteAct 
A5l1T  ^5  Aeni-oeAcu  A|\  tu  ViAibbnb  ^ac  bÁ  ']^n  creAco 
liiMii,  ^5^r  bionn  ceoL  if  cbeAfAióeAÓc  ip>oit>ce  aca. 

'Saii  b|?ojmA]\  ir  eAt)  bAinceA|\  An  c-Aj\bA]\  Agur 
-oemcAn  ]xÁCAit)e  f  *óe,  Agu^  biK\itueA]\  6,  Aguf  cui]\- 
ceAn  50  x)ui  An  mApgA-ó  é. 

^y  mime,  ÁmÚAC,  a  cAgAnn  An  tiAin  fbiuc,  gAocmA|\, 
Agtif  bobAnn  An  c-A]\bAj\  An  An  "ocAbAm,  1  t)C|\eo  nAC 
péi"oi|\  é  bAinc  1  n-Ain,  Agur  UAgAnn  "ouibeAcÁn  An  nA 
p]\vNCAit)ib,  1  t)C]\eo  50  mibbceAn  ctux)  mó]\  -oiob,  50  mop- 
mop  be  liAif  nA  pi^ige,  hia]\  a  bjrinb  iia  "OAome  A]\ 
beAj^Án  caIaitIi. 

}y  mop  An  C]\UA5  *OAOine  boccA  d'á  p^§Ar  1  gcottiAipi 
An  geimpit)  nuAip  a  meACAnn  nA  ppÁCAióe,f  nó  An 
coi]\ce  o|\ca.  1r  ce&nn  a  -óptnueAnn  ah  u-ocpAp  leo  50 
•ocAgAnn  An  pógmAp  Apip  opcA. 

1p  AOibmn  beic  A5  piubAb  cpi-o  An  cíp  bÁ  pógmAip 
Agup  An  §pi<^  A5  cAicneAm  50  bonnpAÓ,  A^up  ha 
pÁinceAnnA  bui"óe  be  1iApbAp,  ^gup  pip  -o'a  bAinc  ip 
mnÁ  *o'Á  ceAngAibc ;  $ac  Aomne  50  fAocpAc  A5  cpum- 
nm^At)  AT)bAi]\  bóm  1  jcomAip  J  An  geimpiú. 

An   c-Acai|\  pÁ'opAig  Ua  T)umnin. 

*  §  214.  1  itie  =  i.  J  1  gcóip. 
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i.  The  Shannon  is  wider  than  the  Moy.  2.  I 
am  afraid  to-morrow  will  be  wet.  God  forbid  ! 
3.  Eoin  Mac  Giolla  Brighde  had  fourteen  horses  to 
sell  at  the  fair  of  Gort  last  Tuesday.  4.  Come  back 
soon,  or  we  shall  be  lonely.  5.  Be  quiet  now,  Sighle, 
or  you  will  repent  it.  6.  I  think  you  are  not  right 
in  what  you  say  about  Ireland.  7.  That  is  the  man 
whose  house  was  burnt.  8.  He  told  me  not  to  stir 
until  he  returned. 

B. 

In  Ireland  we  reckon  summer  from  the  first  of 
May  till  the  first  of  August.  The  days  increase  in 
length1  till  St.  John's  day  (24th  June)  ;  from  that 
onward2  they  shorten  again.  At  mid-summer  the 
days  are  so  long  that  there  is  scarcely  any  darkness, 
though  the  sun  sets  for  a  short  time. 

Throughout  the  summer,  the  heat  of  the  sun  in- 
creases,3 and  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  the  weather 
oppressively  warm*  in  July.  But  the  month  of  May 
is  always  mild  and  agreeable. 

In  summer,  the  dew  lies  heavy  and  glistening  on 
the  grass  in  the  mornings,  and  it  is  pleasant  as  well 
as5  healthful  to  wralk  through  the  smooth  meadows, 
while  the  dew  is  thick  upon  them.  It  is  delightful 
to  listen  to  the  birds  carolling  on  the  tree-branches. 

But  at  midday,  and  onwards2  till  four  or  five  o'clock, 
the  heat  is  often  so  great  as  to  make*  walking  difficult. 
Even*  the  cows  run  from  the  heat,  and  lie  quietly 
at  rest  in  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

The  meadows  are  beautifully  luxuriant,  and  in  some 

*  §  433. 
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places  they  are  being  mown  with  scythes  or  mowing 
machines.  The  country-folk  are  everywhere  actively 
engaged  working  at  the  hay,  tossing  and  spreading 
it  in  order  to  dry  it. 


9.—  5vVOAiT)e   5An    ceAnn. 


ÚÁ11115  ye  cun  peAn*oume  bíoi)  Ag  -oéAnArii  p^ini 
1  a  beicéi*oí.  *Oo  cuait)  yé  te  ceijro  cin^e.  1  gcionn 
cnéuripe  cuAit)  An  nÁpÍA  attiac  50  nAib  An  bAnb  bA 
bneAJÚA  *o'Á  nAib  Ag  émne  |\iAtri  Ag  méii\e  nA  caúa|\ac 
po  m&j\  a  nAib  An  beinc  cun  coriinui-óúe  -j  gun  inón  Ab' 
pú  -out  -j  é  peicpnc.  Cuai*ó  An  buACAiUl  -j  a  ttiái jircin 
pé  t)ém  nA  rnuice  'pAn  oi"óce  *j  bAitigeA-OAn  beo  50 
bAiteAc  í.  1/Á  A]\  nA  bÁineAÓ  puApÚAf  50  ]\^ib  An 
bAnb  imcijce  jjAn  bic  a  ctiAinirce.*  'Sé  An  coriiAinbe 
puAin  An  méine  nÁ  bAtnite  tÁn  -o'AingeAt)  do  cuja  rAn 
Áic  niAn  a  mbícó  An  bAnb  'Á  úeAfbÁmc,  poll  -oo  cup 
teAftnuig  "óé  -j  pic  beACCA  •]  CAppAT)  ineAfccA  A|\  jtuai-o 
a  céite  i*oin  An  bAi)\ite  -]  An  pÁit  1  fti§e  éigm  nÁ 
CAbAn^A-ó    An    biceAtrinAC    yé    n*oeA}\A    é,    cpeo    ir    50 

*OC10C]?A'Ó    Aníf    1    50    ™béA}\fAÍ    A1tt.       5^    Ari    buACAltl 

An  bóÚA]\  Aníf .  CuAit)  yé  AbAite  -j  -o'mnip  jac  émnít) 
mA]A  bí  *o'a  rriÁijircip.  b'pupAipce  An  "onoc-peolA-o 
'cup  Ain,  *oÁ  tiACAcct  ^  t)í  yé,  TnAp  bíonn  An  *oúit  1 
TTOiAit)  nA.CAÚuigúe,  *o'nnti§eAX)An  AnAon  Anír  1  tÁ|\  tu 
h-oit>ce.  VluAin  a  úÁngA-oAn  50  *ocí  An  pÁit,  ijceAC 
beip  An  peAn-oume  -]  nu<xi|\  t)o  témi  yé  "óém  An  bAinile 
cÁ  jAAgAt)  yé  ac  50  cpornÁn  1  n-otnbeAgÁn  An  CAppAiT)  -] 
nA  pice  -|  nu<M]\  a  cug  yé  iaj\]\acc  yé  pém  "oo  ÚAppAC 
Ap,  ir  AirilAit)  (17)  cuai-ó  ré  níor  -ooiirme  -j  níor  "ooiTTine. 

*  ^Ati  cÁfc  r»Á  cuai|M|*c  Aip.  f  Gr.,  page  168. 
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11ío]Ab  pAt)A  50  n-oeAgAH)  An  ca|\]\aV>  -j  An  pic  ijxeAC 
'nA  béAÍ  i  pAn  p'or  a  fcóptiAC  -]  *oo  fttng  fé  (71)  1 
gcionn  cAmAitt  -j  An  btiACAiUl  aj;  i/éACAinc  A1]\  -j  nÁ 
féA-otTAt)  c^t)Ai]\  coiye  nÁ  tÁime  'úAbAi}\c  *oo.  *OubAinx 
feireAn  teir  yém  ^nn^n  50  bymjtM  attiac  cé  bí  Ann, 
nuAi|\  a  cioc^ax)  An  iiiAi*oeAn.  "  Ac  cÁ  a  por  A^Am-pA 
cat)  a  -óéAnpAX),"  A]\f  eireAn,  A5  bAinc  An  cmn  *o'Á 
riiÁijircip.  LÁ  A]\  11A  bÁipeAC  yuAncA-p  An  yeAn  yuA]\ 
nu\|\b,  ac  ní  yeAt)Ai|i  émne  cé  no'  t)íob  (30)  nó  ca*o  Ar 
é,  nó  nÁ  |AAib  pof,  f  A§Áit  nÁ  yeicpnc  A]\  a  ceAnn,  -j 
bí  j;ac  émne  Ag  -oéAnAth  lon^nAm  t)e'n  mbiceArrmAC 
nÁ  H15    6   ceAnn   teip  a^  *oéAnAiri   nA  ^ATmnJeAccA. 

ScéAlmt)eACc   Cinge   tTluriiAn. 

A. 

1.  I  saw  him  take  it  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
2.  If  that  were  not  the  best  book,  would  you  take 
it  ?  3.  Tell  the  girl  not  to  shut  the  door.  4.  These 
books  are  sold  at  sixpence  each.  5.  I  could  not  help 
laughing  when  I  saw  the  plight  they  were  in.  6.  The 
wind  is  south-west  ;  we  shall  soon  have  rain. 

B. 

He  went  to  work  with  a  man  who  made  spinning- 
wheels,  and  it  was  not  long  till  the  apprentice  was 
better  than  the  master.  The  mayor's  house  was 
close  at  hand,  and  sheep  belonging  to  him  used  to 
come  outside  the  wheel-maker's  door.  He  and  his 
apprentice  went  out  one  day,  seized  the  sheep  and 
killed  them.  The  mayor  knew  that  someone  was 
stealing  his  sheep.  He  had  a  treasure-house,  and  he 
left  its  door  open  one  night  while  lie  and  three  servants 
concealed  themselves  to  see  if  anyone  would  go  in. 
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The  apprentice  and  his  master  went  in,  and  carried 
off  a  bag  of  gold,  without  the  mayor's  seeing  (4) 
them  ;  but  the  following  morning  he  discovered  that 
the  gold  had  disappeared.  He  stationed  his  dog  at 
the  door  that  night,  but  the  apprentice  got  in  with- 
out being  perceived  (4)  by  the  dog.  The  next  morning 
the  mayor  came  to  the  house  and  found  that  more 
of  the  gold  had  disappeared.  He  had  only  one  more 
plan  left.  He  went  and  placed  a  vessel  full  of  tar 
in  the  house,  and  closed  the  door,  leaving  a  small 
aperture  to*  enter  by.  The  apprentice  found  out 
that  the  tar  was  inside  so  he  asked  his  master  to  go 
in  that  night.  The  master,  fearing  (4)  lest  the 
apprentice  would  leave  him  if  he  did  not  do  as  he 
was  asked,  went  in.  The  house  was  in  darkness 
and  he  did  not  see  the  vessel  of  tar  ;  he  stepped  on  the 
tar  and  sank  into  it.  Thereupon  the  apprentice 
entered,  and  saw  his  master  stuck  fast  in  the  tar. 
He  was  unable  to  pull  him  out,  so  that  he  was 
smothered  in  it.  The  apprentice  could  devise  no 
plan  then  but  to  cut  off  his  master's  head,  leaving 
the  trunk  in  the  house.  He  carried  off  the  head  and 
buried  it.  When  the  mayor  came  to  his  treasury 
next  morning  he  saw  the  headless  trunk,  but  he  could 
not  identify  it? 


10.— An   mi*o  A*oem  An  -onticu. 


1f  attiLai-o  a  cuicrm  nn'  b^AoncAib  beAjj^  ó'n  f  péiji, 
aju^  tui^un  50  cmin,  foc&ip  &\\  ^n  bpé^p.  pimc&irn 
é,  Aguf  cui|um  -oAc  ^tA-p  Aiji.  bím  A5  uincim  tiom  &\\ 
ye&v  n&  horóce  50  téi|\,  tiu&iji  nÁ  bíorm  né&tcA  'fAn 

*  §  5^5. 
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fpéip,  *5tJf  if  rnoc   a]\   mMt)in   &  bím   te   y^j^^il  &y  n& 
b&nc&ib  ^S^T  &y  &n  ^coipce,  ^uy  &\\  aii  bj:é&j\  y<voó.. 

1r  bpe&r,  bo^  &  bhn  y&  cof&ib  n^  rnbu&c&ilt,  ^uy 
K\*o  65  pub&t  ^m^c  50  rnoc  "oóib  yéin.  J\y  bpeÁj  Uoni, 
bu^ccott  m&ic  •o'^eicpnc  ^5  ^iub^L  ojvn  &|\  m&itnn, 
&^uy  ní  ^óvb^t)  -óó  Aon  e^gl^  *oo  beic  ojja  50  n^o^có- 
&&1T)   fé  mé. 

1]'  &ttiI,<m-ó  yy  tthmc  Liom  mé  -oo  c]\oúatj  &f  ^n  bpé^]\ 
£&*o&  A]\  ^n  -oc^LvNrii.  Dim  coj\c&  ó  beic  1  n-Aon  1  jtiau 
^rh^in  1  gcoTTintn-óe.  1l1&p  &  mbe&t)  rrn^e  ni  be^-6  yé&]\ 
nó,  jeAiri^p  &g&ib  'f^n  cpATTi|\&-á,  ^511  f  ní  be<vo  n& 
C]\^mn  nó,  nA  cuifi  cótti  ^t&f  if  bíonti  y^&v.  }y  bye^ 
fé&c&im  mi&lji  a  bíonn  ^n  §pi&tl  aj  cornea™  o|\m. 

Áp-oinje^nn  Ati  jf^^ri  Léi  iné  1  ]uc  ^n  l^e,  ^uy 
ceibim  ce<vo  ce&cc  (90,  91)  caji  n-^c  cug&ib  ifc-oióce. 
ITló,  bíonn  uú  it>5  buAc<Mlt  tíi<mc  aju^  éiju  je  (116)  50 
moc  50,6  Aon  rii«M"oe&n  Cf &m\\wúf*  be&X)-y&  i\ÓTTi&n  &j\ 
HA  bó^ncAib.  Oeió  ne&pc  a^ac  pub&l  0]\m,  Ajuf  if 
■oe&f,  cne&fc&  be<vo  páo't  cofAib. 

-An   c-Aú&ip   11  &   "Oinnnín. 
A. 

1.  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  to-day.  2.  These 
are  the  candlesticks  I  was  asking  the  price  of.  3. 
Have  you  as  many  books  as  your  brother  ?  4.  The 
house  was  being  knocked  down  as  I  passed.  5. 
Which  do  you  prefer,  the  south  wind  or  the  west  ? 

B. 

Spring  has  always  been  reckoned  in  Ireland 
from  St.  Brigid's  day  (1st  February)  till  May- lay. 
A  considerable  portion  of  spring  is  cold,  wet  and 
stormy,  especially  of  late  years,*  and  sunny  days  rarely 
come  till  May  overtakes  us. 

♦§24.  t§i*G. 
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When  the  spring  arrives,  one  can2  feel  it  in  the  air. 
It  brings  mild  and  agreeable  weather  with  it.3  Blossoms 
come  on  the  trees  which  are  sprouting  vigorously.4* 
The  grass  begins  to  grow  and  the  air  becomes  warmer 
and   milder. 

Soon  the  fields  are  covered  with  fragrant  and 
brilliant  flowers,  and  the  woods  and  thickets  are  green 
and  beautiful.  The  birds  sing  gaily5  on  the  bushes  ; 
and  are  busy*  building  their  nests.  At  the  end  of 
Spring,  the  cuckoo  suddenly  comes  7  to  us.  She  arrives 
from  across  the  sea,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  her 
song  through  the  country. 

In  spring  the  farmers  begin  to  cultivate  the  land, 
and  to  sow  seed,  whilst  everyone  is  busily  engaged 
from  morning  till  night.  How  pleasant  it  iss  to  watch 
the  young  lambs  gambolling  in  the  fields,  or  running 
after  their  dams,  bleating.  And  pleasanter  still  to 
watch9  the  flocks  of  young  birds  amusing  themselves 
by  flying10  from  branch  to  branch  or  swimming  gently 
and  smoothly  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  with  nothing 
in  the  wide  world  to  trouble  them. 


n._ budCAiU,  CAUoiticeAc  ajus  peAU 
5<\n  cnei'oeArh. 


Hi  y<vo&  ó  bi  buACAiVl  beAg  CACOiticeAc  an  An 
•oc]\Aen  A5  •out  ó  b^upfelf  50  Haitiu^.  bi  rsnutmig- 
teoin  f^oite  fA  cA]vÁifce  céA*on&.  peAn  $An  cnei-oeAiii 
"oo  b'e<vó  é.  TluAip  a  bi  An  up&en  a^  ^AbÁit  caja 
eAgÍAi^  t)0  b&in  ad  biiACAitt  a  CAipín  X)Á  ceAnn  50 
hunttATriAC  A5  beAnnuJAt)  Wn  tlAom-SAcnAiminc.  bi 
An  f5|\ú*otH5ceoin  A5  téigeAt)  pÁipéin  50  *ocí  peo,  ac 
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nuAi|\  a  Ú115  yé  yé  noeA^A  uj\|\Aim  An  buACAlÍA  oo'n 
e^gÍMf -co  cuij\  yé  gÁipe  Af  ^5llT  "°°  ^^1P  f®:  '  ^f 
oóca  ^u]A  CAUoiticeAc  cú.  a  ca|\a,"  A]\  reifeAn  teir  An 
rnbuAc^ibt.  "If  eAó,  a  "óuin'  UAfAib,"  Anr'  An  buA- 
caiLI,  "Ajjur  \y  5eA]\|\  50  n^lAcjrAió  mé  mo  Cóao 
ComAom.  UÁ  An  UeAgArg  Cnío]XAnje  nÁc  rnón  *oe 
jtAn-riieAbAin  ^5^111  Mioif."  "  Cat)  a  múmeAnn  fé  pn 
*oinc  ?  '  "  1lúin-T)iATti|\A  An  Cneiomi."  "  Cao  iao  iia 
Rúm-"01A1T1|AA  ro  ?  U<mo  riAO  nntigce  Af  mo  ceAnn  y&x> 
ó,  A^ur  beit)  An  rcéAÍ  céAonA  A^AU-rA  1  gcionn  caiii- 
aiUL"  "  Jo  "oeitinn,  ní  beuj,  a  -ótnn'  UAfAiL,  te 
con^nArii  *Oé,  ní  teogyAlo  mé  &f  mo  ceAnn  50  *oeo 
ílúin-t)iAiti|\A  nA  Uníonoioe  |\ó-1Uoiíica  nó  Aon  ceAnn 
eibe  aca.°  "  Cat)  a  ciAÍbinjeAnn  An  U}\íonóio  yó- 
tlAomÚA?5:  "  Aon  'Oia  AinÁm  1  *ocní  peA]\fAnAib,  a 
■ouin'  ua]\mI."  "  An  ouuige&nti  cú  é  pn,  a  ca|u\?" 
"Tlí  cuigpmío  Rúin-tn&rii&fi  50  mbeimvo  A|\  neAtri,  cé 
50  bpuil  o]\Amn   é   c|\eit)eAniAinr;." 

"Oub    v\nuiJA. 

A. 

1.  He  pointed  his  finger  at  them  as  a  sign  of 
scorn.  2.  Do  you  notice  how  cold  the  weather  is 
to-day.  3.  The  sooner  he  goes  home  the  better. 
4.  He  could  not  catch  the  apple  when  she  threw  it 
to-  him.  5.  Fionn  lifted  the  full  of  his  two  hands 
of  water ^out  of  the  spring,  but  he  spilled  it  on  the 
ground  "before  he  reached  Diarmaid.  6.  Necessity 
knows  no  law. 

B. 

1  I  believe  only  what  (58)  I  understand,"  said 
the  gentleman.  "  Well,  sir,"  rejoined  the  boy,  "  if 
you  believe  only  what  you  understand,  tell  me  this. 
How  can  you  move  your  linger  when  you  lall  ?  "  x 
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"  I  move  my  finger  when  my  will  sets  in  motion  the 
muscles  in  my  finger"2  '  But  do  you  understand 
how  it  (51)  is  done  ?  '  '  O  !  certainly  "  (5).  "  Very 
well,  if  you  understand  that,  tell  me  why  you  can 
by  willing  it  move  your  finger,  while  you  cannot 
move  your  ear  as  an  ass  can." 

The  (44)  question  was  too  difficult  for  the  learned 
gentleman.  He  smiled  and  said  under  his  teeth, 
"  Nonsense,3  young  man,  you  are  too  young  to 
teach  me."  He  resumed  the  reading  of  his  paper, 
and  did  not  raise  his  eyes  from  it  until  the  lad  had 
left  (75)  the  carriage. 


12.— At!      p1AT)AC 


toí  bjAÓjjA  A]\  cuiT)  AjAinn,  -j  cÁ  'pof  aj  An  ^aojaI 
p;ti]\  C|\om  An  c-UAbAC  iat>  b^ój^A  an  §A]\fún  bÁ  p<yóAij 
(107).  T)o  bMneAinAp  -oínn  da  (39)  b^o^A,  -j  "oo  cui^\- 
eAtnA^  ia*o  yé\r\  -j  Á^\  ^ctn-o  le^b^n  1  byol&c  1  -oco^  mó\\ 
Aicmn  A]\  cÍAróe  An  bóicpín.  Siút)  (55)  fiAn  ptin  cun 
50  *ocÁn5AiTiA^  com  ]:at)a  te  CAob  nA  h-AbnA.  Di  An 
jeATDAC  ]\ó-Á|ad  *oúinn  An  Áú  a  ^AbÁiL,  ac  be  h-Át)iriA]\- 
Ai§e  An  "ocmiAin  bí  mAC  CACAib  nA  t)ó  aj  cu]\  5Ai|\béiL 
AniAC  aja  An  mbócA]\,  "j  cui|\  feifeATi  ca|\  AbAinn  Anonn 
pnn.       'Ha    *óiAit)    ^om    nío|\    b'fAT)A    *óúmn    cun    j;u]\ 

^UgAITIAJA    A|\    An    bpAt)AC. 

1  ^cionn  CArriAibb  *o'éi}u§  5eA|\]\pAt)  Af  a  jnÁcói^. 
PpeAbAi]\e  céAgA|\rA  lÁit)in  a  b'eA"ó*  é.  Sitm  (55)  cun 
fiubAib  é,  -j  fiút)  nA  5At)Ai]\  50  -oiAn  a]\  a  cóin,  -j  nA 
niA^CAi^  a^a  fÁbAib  nA  n5At)A]\.  bí  púil.  A^Amn  50 
mbuAibjreAt)  yé  fiA]\  ó  cuai"ó  (9)  cné  Cnoc  nA  5lAAFA,"óe 

♦§215. 
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1  50  rnbeAt)  ]tAt)A|\c  b]\eÁ£  A^Ainn-ne  A]\  An  b|:iAt)AC 
ó'n  ^cnoc,  &c  *oo  bi  a  TÍiAÍAinc  -o'yuA-oAp  yé.  yéA]\ÁnAC 
AnuAj^  ó  jtia  cnocAib  a  b'eAt)  An  btiACAiUl  u-o,  -j  if  A|\ 
íia  cnocAib  Ú115  yé  a§aii)  a]\íj\  Siúx)  ó  t>eAf  é.  Cinn 
fé  An  AbA  Anonn  -oe  -j  i]xeAC  teif  1  tÁ|\  po]\CAi§  An 
juipc  Dunbe  Ag  bun  nA  gcnoc.  Ú115  tu  ja-óain  ia]\]\acc 
An  An  geA]\|\pAi)  "oo  teAnAiiiAinc,  ac  bA  beA^  An 
ThAireA]"  *oóib  é.  X)o  yew  An  At)Anc,  -j  An  tnéix)  aca  *oo 
cuAit)  ca|\  AbAmn  Anonn  ■o'pl/leA'OAn  ahaII  'nA  gceAnn 
1  'nA  gceAnn  (40)  1  bAt)  "óóig  leAC  le  yeACAmc  0|\ca  50 
pAib  yó\\€  nÁi]\e  0]\úa  yé  nÁt)  ^y  x^un  fCAOileA,OA|\  uaca 
An  5eA|\ppiAt). 

bei]AC  VeAn. 
A. 
1.  I  thought  a  few  weeks  ago  the  work  would 
have  to  be  abandoned.  2.  Take  care  lest  the  dog 
bite  you.  3.  Do  not  conceal  anything  from  me  in 
future.  4.  This  is  the  book  I  was  speaking  of  the 
other  day  :  I  have  just  sent  for  it.  5.  Don't  trust 
that  man  or  you  will  suffer  for  it. 

B. 

We  did  not  care  to  go  along  ^the  road,  not 
knowing  (4)  whom  we  might  chance  to  meet.1  We 
thought  it  better  that  none  of  the  other  pupils  should 
see  us.  The  day  had  been  excessively  warm,  and 
we  knew  that  the  Gaddagh  would  be  much  lower 
than  it  had  been  in  the  morning.  Entering  (113) 
James  O'Shea's*  meadow  we  crossed  the  ford-  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff.  We  did  not  lose  much  time  inz 
going  (eastward)  along  the  lane,  until  we  made  out* 
the  bush  in  which  we  had  left  our  shoes  and  books  (39). 
Alas  !  there  were  neither  shoes  nor  books  there.5 
Affairs  were  bad  enough  for  those  who  had  lost  their 
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books,6  but  those  who  had  lost  their  shoes  were  in  a 

sad  plight.1     Some  of  us  began  to  cry,  "  /  should  not 

dare  go  homes  to-night  without  my  shoes/'   said  John 

But  if  you  were  to  cry  your  eyes  out9  what    would 

you    have  by  it10  in  the  long  run?"11  said  another. 

'  I  know  very  well  what  I   shall  get  as  a  result  of 

to-day/ '  said  I,  "  a  whipping  from  my  father  and  a 

scolding  from  my  mother.     But  look  here12  how  do 

we    know  but  that  someone  has  taken  (17)  the  shoes 

and  books  and  hidden  them  somewhere  else  purposely 

to  give  us  a  fright.     Let  us  search  both  fences  of  the 

lane."     We  did  so,  but  had  our  labour  for  nothing. 


13.— sneAcuxVo 


t7Á  yé  4.5  cácat>  pieAccAit).  péAÓ  n&  tubó^A  tn&j\ 
cmce&nn  f  nvo  'n-A  niitcib  (40)  50  b]AeÁ§,  bo^,  ú}\.  Hac 
ciuin  a  cA^Ann  fiA*o  1  rmnMt)  a  céite ;  nAÓ  bpeÁg  jtéi- 
jeAt  An  y  n&y  auá  o]\úa.  Ace  'n-A  "óiai-ó  pn  if  tnte,  c& 
An  fpéi]\  50  téi|\  *oo]\ca  teó. 

péAÓ  itia|\  teAJAnn  fiA*o  A]\  t>cúi]~,  if  ttia|a  *oemc<N|\ 
tjifce  tnob,  A5Uf  niA]A  fújAnn  An  caIatti  An  c-uifce  pn. 
Ac  po  1  n*oiAit)  a  céite  ia*o,  1  *ocpeo  50  bpnt  bp&u  bÁn 
A|\  An  X)UAbAtil  UACA,  A^Uf  if  5e^tMA  50  rnbeit)  An 
pieACCAt)  C]\01§  A]A  A01]A*Oe*  A}\  An  T)CAtATT1.       A^Uf  belt) 

ye  nior  Aoi]\t>e  yo-p  a^a  ÚAob  nA  p'onA  "oe'n  cÍAit)e. 

UÁ1T)  nA  bóicpe  a^  ^a*o  tÁn  *oe,  Agu]*  if  -oeAC&ip 
fnibAÍ  o]\ca.  1Tlo  ciuiAj-fA  nA  hém  boccA,  cÁ  bpji§it> 
pAT)  biA*ó  if  -poitm  50  teAg^Ait)  An  fneACCAt)  ? 

TIa  c]\AobACA  1  n-Apt  §nÁc  beo  -out  cum  fUAin,  yeAc 
rriAp  a  bptnt  pA*o  cltmuijce  yé  fneAccAt),  Agup  An  poc 
•o'á  pjniuJA-ó  ceAn^  t?ém. 

*  §  618  (6).  f  §  542. 
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Cat)  a  óé&nf&it)  riA  cAOi^Mg  a]\  ha  cnocAib  ^ati  yé&\\, 
g&n  lon,^An  ioviat)  cun  J  ttnge  aca  ?      Cat)  a  óé^nfAró 

DA  l)A  ']"An   bpA1|\C,   gAU    blsNl">,  JJAfl  ft  pOICItl  ? 

^SllT  5°  nió|\-nió]\  cat)  a  •óéAnfAiT)  riA  TK\ome  boccA 
nÁ  pint  T)óúAin  via  horóce  aca,  Agu^  gAn  ceme  nÁ 
éAT)AC  ctucriiAjA  LeAbcAn  aca  ;  Agtlf  ^An  mófi&fi  óat)ai5 
lAe  nÁ  oit)ce  a^  á  bpÁifC1t>lfa  ? 

bA  ceA]\u  Tnnrm  50  téi|\  Cs\b|ui§AT)  \,e\y  nA  *oAoinib 
boccA  A]\  úeAÓc  An   jeniijm'). 

Ati   c-Acai|\  Ua  THnnnín. 

A. 

1.  What  right  have  you  to  this  book  ?  2.  I 
cannot  write  as  long  as  you  are  in  the  way.  3.  He 
used  to  go  to  Galway  three  times  a  year.  4.  In  the 
year  1559,  Seaghan  the  Proud  was  elected  chief  of 
his   clan   (write  out  the  date  in  full  in  its  Irish  form). 

5.  The  house  was  being  put  in  order  when  I  returned. 

6.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  about  this  matter. 
7-.  This  man,  I  know,  is  twice  as  old  as  that  one. 
8.  In  the  year  1905  there  was  hardly  anyone  in  the 
town  who  was  not  learning  Irish  (write  out  the  date 
fully  in  its  Irish  form). 

B. 

Winter  lasts1  from  1st  November  to  1st  February, 
according  ^to  the  Irish-  mode  of3  reckoning.  It  was 
much  more  severe  formerly  than  it  is  now.  In 
Winter  we  have*  cold  and  frost  and  snow,  as  well  as3 
rain  and  severe  winds.  Daylight  is  of  short  dura. 
Hon,6  but  the  nights  are  exceedingly  long.  The 
water  is  covered  with  ice,  to  skate  ^64)  upon  which 
(60)  is  a  pleasant  and  healthful  exercise  (7).     People 

Í  §565.  tt§  005(1). 
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must     wear     extra     clothing    to    protect  themselves 
from  the  cold. 

At  night,  after  the  day's  work  is  done,  the  house- 
hold sit  cosily  by  the  fireside.  A  number  of  the 
neighbours  often  join  them1  and  songs  are  sung  and 
tales  of  the  Fiann  are  told,  while  fun  and  merri- 
making  and  enjoyment  reign  supreme*  They  tell 
of  Fiann  Mac  Cumhail  and  of  Oisin  of  Oscar  and  of 
all  the  Fiann.  Very  often,  too,  they  tell  stories  of 
the  "Good  People,"  or  of  ghosts,  "creepy"  stories 
that  would  frighten  one.  And  when  the  neighbours 
are  going  home  late  at  night,  some  of  them  are  afraid, 
especially  if  they  have  to  pass  a  churchyard  or  a  wood 
or  any  "  lonesome  "  place  of  that  sort. 


14— All      PAX)  AC. 


(A|a  teAnAtriAinu.) 

1  ^ceAnn  CAinAitt  big  *oo  ÚÁ11115  n&  ^a-óai^  awac  Af 
An  gcumt&£,  ia*o  lÁn  *oe  ca]\c^  -j  y u  Aicce  ctnpfeAC  50  Leo]i. 
X)o  teAnAt>Ap  ah  5eA|\|\pAt>-j  -oo  LeAn<MTiAi\-»A  iA"o-fAn 
&]\  ye&T)  cAtriAilt  big.  t1ioj\  *óeACAi|\  conneÁt)  vl1^T 
Leo  o,noip.  bi  nA  niA]\CAi§  a$  stiiAifCACC  50  ciuj. 
Seo  cugAinn  AniA]\  c|\iú]A*  nó  ceAC]\A]\  aca  a]\  co^An- 
Áip-oe  1  An  beAn  UAf  aÍ  a]a  co^ac.  bi  bóic|\ín  cinriAng 
Ann,  jeACA  A]\  CAob  *oe  -j  beA]\nA  ctoc  a|\  An  -ocAob 
eite.  bi  An  geACA  *oúncA.  tli  yeA'O^At)  Aon  cApAÍt 
•oÁ]\t  iiiAi]\  iMAtri  An  geACA  -j  An  beA^nA  *oo  jÍAnAt). 
bí  CApAÍL  nA  mnÁ  Ag  -oéAnMri  A]\  An  ngeACA  -j  hia|\cac 
eiLe  'nA  -oiavó,  a  "o'ia|\|\aió  ceACC  ^UAf  téi,  ac  ni   }\Aib 

*  §§  481,  482.  t  §  422. 
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Aon  niAifeAf  T)o  Ann.  Dí  •OjAOc-puA,OA]\  ye  CApAll  riA 
nmÁ.  Hi  }\Aib  An  j;eACA  feACc  |w\iriAine  uaca.  biop 
yem  A|\  C]\ic  (83)  :  biomA|\  50  léij\  aj\  que:  "  ttlAj\bó- 
y&\\"\  i,"  a]\|*a  mi|^e,  -j  rno  cpoiúe  1m  béAÍ  A^Am  :  ac  An 
|>Ait)  if  beiceÁ  Ag  cinnntc  *oo  cluAi^e  bí  SeAJÁn 
ÚAit)gín  AnuAf  -oe'n  cÍAiúe  a^\  An  mboiqun,  An  t^aca 
ofCAiLce  Aige,  -j  An  beAn  ug^aI  caja  beA^nAin  ipceAC 
iriA|\  a  beAt)  éAn.  *Oo  teAn  An  ™a|\cac  eite  i.  Ac 
geAttAim-'pe  t)uic  gu]\  bAin  y\ye  An  ceApbAc  -o'Á  CApAÍl 
nuAi|\  a  pnAi]A  pi  ifcij  ]%a  pÁi|AC  tílóip  é.  bí  pé  mím^ce 
Aici  aj^  pÁgAinc  nA  pÁi]\ce  út). 

bei|\c   £eA|\. 

A. 

1.  Who  has  the  best  book  ?  I  have  the  biggest 
book,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  the  best.  2.  He  has 
not  been  here  for  the  past  week  so  far  as  I  know. 
3.  I  shall  write  the  first  six  sentences  of  the  next 
exercise.  4.  Ask  him  to  lend  you  the  book.  5. 
That  is  the  first  swallow  I  have  seen  this  year. 

B. 

I  heard  the  young  woman  remarking  to  a  horse- 
man who  was  near  her  that  she  would  like  to  know 
who*  was  the  boy  who  had  opened  the  gate  into 
the  lane  for1  her  a  short  time  before.  '  Do  you  see 
him  here?  "  said  he.  ^Even  if  I  saw2  him,"  said 
she,  '  I -"should  not  recognize  him,  my  horse  was 
careering  along  so  wildly3  that  I  had  not  time  to  look 
at  him  whilst  crossing  the  lane.  Try  whether  he  is  here, 
if  you  please."  "  Does  anyone  know,"  said  the  gentle- 
man aloud,  '  who  opened  the  gate  of  the  lane  a  short 
time  ago  for  this  lady."     I  looked  over  at  John,  but  he 

•  f  2*5. 
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did  not  stir.  '  I  know  who  it  was,"  said  I.  '  That 
is  he  over  yonder/'  '  Come  here,  John,"  said  the 
gentleman.  The  lady  dismounted.  '  Now,  my  littlQ 
lad,"  said  she,  "  I  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  you, 
and  so  I  am.  You  saved  my  life  to-day.  Were  it 
not  that**  you  opened  the  gate  for  me  just  now5  it  is 
to  be  feared6  that  I  should  not  be  here  at  present, 
but,  thank  God,  the  day  has  not  closed  with  disaster.1 
To  you  alone  under  God  my  thanks  are  due.8  Upon 
my  word,"  added  she,  holding  out  her  hand  to  John, 
',  there  is  no  fear  that  I  shall  forget  this  day  as  long 
as  I  live."9 


15.— bearm    é^voAiri. 


1  njpop^Acc  nAoi  mite  nó  itiaja  pn  *oo  b&iie  Áca 
CUac  ca  beAnn  trióp  Átuinn  aji  a  "ocu^CAfi  beAnn 
é<vo<Mj\ — ó  CAOi^eAC  éi£in  *oo  bí  'n&  comnin-óe  Ann  nA 
céA*ocA*  bbiA*ÓAn  ó  foin.  1p  -pénoip  be  -otnne  "out  Ann 
Anoif  a]\  h&}\]\  nA  cpucAbb&c  cinnrjuje,  ^guf  if  caic- 
neAmAc  An  c-AifceA|A  é.  UéijeAnn  An  bócA]A  coif  nA 
FA1TH*5e  A5ur  nl^  c^  éAn-eoÍAf  ajac  a]\  fCAV|i  nA  + 
h-6ipeAnn  if  mó|\  if  pú  *ótnc  An  cu]\aj\  5A^Arm  An 
C]\ucAitb  cmnc]\eAc  cjieAfnA  nA  h-Áice  'nA  *ocu5A-ó  J  An 
cult)  \y  mó  -oe'n  cogAt)  An  b4  út)  do  CAibl  b|\iAn  mójA 
bopóntie  a  AnAm  a^  c]\oi-o  1  gcomne  nA  n-Abbmu|tAc. 
UéigeAnn  An  bóÚAp  caja  An  cfeAncitt  Ag  Cibb-bAp|\AC 
'nA  bptnb  Ppom-péAf  Ó  h-Uijín  ff  'nA  binge,  tlí  j?éi"oi|A 
binn  *oub  c|\eAfnA  ^An  ctnmneAm  a|\  "Aimfi]\  nA  cjuob- 
tói*oe,"    A|\    An     n5eA]\AbcAC    UAfAb    05,    Aguf    aj\    An 

*§i75-  t§473(2).  J§§  26  (0,279, 

ft  Commonly  known  as  "  The  Sham  Squire." 
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mb]\<M:<yoói|\  mb|\é^n  úo  acá  ^noif  y&n  U&15,  ^&n  ctoic 
of  a  cionn.  Cnoc  mó|\  Áluinn  if  e^-o  Oe&nn  6<yo&i|A 
péin,  &n  }"«M]\|\5e  'n^  úimce^ll  ac  &rii&m  &\\  caoI)  *oe. 
Le  tmn  &n  c]^ni|\Mú  ^uy  &n  pogth&i]*  bíonn  yé  ctút)- 
injce  le  y^^oc  iy  le  b-^icinn  b|\eÁ£  ó|v6&,  ac  \tiy  &ti 
5eini|\eó,t)  if  fu&p  ^om  Ari  A1C  ^.  ^^  ]\ójó&|\c  Atu- 
b|\e^5  ó  b&]\]\  &n  cntnc  ;  ^léibce  111ut>&inn  50  glé  50|\m 
1  bfó.'o  u&ic,  An  v&HMAge  A5  c&icne&rii  fé  tn&n  beat) 
]río|\-M|\5eA*o  fé  foittfe  tu  gnéme,  iu  h-AilAxe  b^nó, 
^5  éi|\je  yu&y  ó  b]ui&c  An  tnfce,  Aguf  -oACAnnA 
ÓA^i^mtó,  A|\  ^vNC  c&ob  -oíou. 

11lÁi]\e  1lí    Cmnéi-oe. 

A. 

l.  I  am  as  good  a  man  as  you.  2.  He  asked  me 
to  hasten  lest  I  should  be  late.  3.  <<•!  am  exceedingly 
thankful  for  all  you  have  done  for  me/'  '  Don't 
mention  it  !  '  4.  The  doctor  who  was  sitting  near 
us  at  the  concert  is  the  handsomest  man,  I  think, 
I  have  ever  seen.  5.  Nothing  astonished  me  more 
than  to  hear  that  you  had  done  it.  6.  The  more  we 
have,  the  more  we  wish  to  have. 

B. 

The  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Howth 
are  fishermen,  and  they  are  able  to  support  themselves 
comfortably,1  as  there  is  an  abundance  of  fish  in  the 
vicinity.  The  little  town  contains  a  considerable 
number  of-shops  and  a  few  hotels.  During  the  summer 
months  a  large  number  of  visitors  (7)  from  Dublin 
resort  to  it  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and  some 
remain  for  a  few  days  (105),  from  Saturday  to  Monday, 
whilst  others  stay  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight.  There 
are  good  boatmen  in  the  place,  so  that  one  can  take 
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a  trip2  on  the  water  and  pay  a  visit  to  Inis  Mac 
Neassan,  the  little  island  which  is  called  "  Ireland's 
Eye  "  in  English.  The  island  takes  its  name  from 
three  saintly  men,  the  sons  of  Neassan,  King  of 
Leinster,  who  lived  there  in  the  seventh  century. 
It  is  a  wild  and  lonely  spot,  in  which  the  ruins  of  an 
old  church  are  still  to  be  seen,  but  there  is  nothing 
else  of  interest ,3  with  the  exception  of*  an  old  tower 
and  a  large  cavern  at  the  water's  edge.  In  this  island 
was  preserved  and  probably  was  written  the  collection 
of  Annals   called   Cn&oib-£teAfc  bmne  éA-OAip. 


16.—  An   niAcuine  ajus  An   c-UAn. 

bi  rriAccipe  Aguf  UAn  tÁ  ^neÁj  f  AmnAró  A]\  b|uiAc 
AbAnn  Ag  ót.  nuAi|\  bi  a  *óeoc  óIca  Ag  An  niAcci|\e, 
cog  ye  a  ceAnn.  Aguf  *o'yéAc  yé  An  An  UAn. 

"  Ca*o  ctn^e  -ÓU1C  beic  A5  f  aiIiuja-ó  An  tii^ge  opni?" 
aji  -peife^n. 

"  )y  *oó,"  Anf'  An  c-UAn,  "mÁ  cÁ  émne  AjAinn  A5 
fAitiu§At)  An   uif5e  An  An  T>uine  eite,  ní    jrutÁi]\  jun 

CUTA    AUÁ    "Ó'Á    f AltmJAt)     Op-fA,    THAN    1f   CÚ    ACA    ÍAf- 

uuaj%  ^guf  ip  uaic  AnuA]"  nn'  cneó-rA  acá  ah   AbA  A35 

5AbÁil." 

"ní  bé  pw  A|\  ^AT)  aca  ontn,"  Anf'  An  mAccine,  "  ac 
ca*o  crnge  •ótnc  An  Aintn  cAncAipneAc  út>  -oo  CAbAinc 
onm,  ca  teAÚ-btiAt)Ain  ó  fom  Ann?" 

"  tlí  rmpe  rug  An  Ainm  út)  ope,"  Anr'  An  c-uaii, 
"1HÁ  cugAt)  onx  i,  triAp  ni'L  LeAc-btiAT)Ain  yóy  ó  nu  5  at') 


mé." 


0  An   é  An  c-éiceAÓ   "oo   riieAffÁ  a  cAbAipc  *oom,  a 
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cui|\pci j  !  "  A]\^'  Ml  nu\ccí|\e,  "ye  niA])  fug  -oo  t71ácai]\ 
a  m&ll&cc  T>oni,  nuAip  pu^Af  uaici  "oo  "óeA}\b|\ÁCAin  An 
leAÚ-cúplA  ?  " 

"  'S-oó  péAC,"  A]\]*'  &n  c-u&n,  "tií  ]\aiV>  T>eA|\b]\ÁCAi|\ 
nÁ  -oei]Abfiú|\  ]\iAtii  ajjaw,  ajju^  ní  leAÚ-cúpÍA  mé." 

"£é&cí"   A]\f'   An    uiAccíjte,    "  v\n   c-éiúeAÓ  Aije   -o'Á 
CAbAi]\c  -ooiTi,  fUA^  tem'  béAl  !  "  * 

Le  n-A  tmn  pn,  ]\ug  fé  aja  cut  cinn  a]\  An  uAn, 
65uf  1T  A11A  ^a  F°-§eA|\]\  ^11  ™01^  é  ni^]\bv\x)  Agu]*  é 
ice. 

b|MJ   An   Scéit. 

An  cé  ceApAnn  An  óajcói^  *oo  "óéAnArh,  ní  bAOJAÍ 
nÁ  50  b^Aigit)  fé  a  t)ócAin  "oe  LeicfcéAt  cmge. 

Stiocc  Af  An   1|AipteAbA|i. 

A. 

1.  I  told  them  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
their  going  there.  2.  They  were  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  Council.  3.  It  may  possibly  be  that  it 
is  not  true.  4.  I  think  that  the  meat  disagreed  with 
him.  5.  He  was  undecided  what  to  to.  6.  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  to  remain  where  I  am.  7.  His 
life  has  been  despaired  of. 

B. 

One  hot  day,  a  wolf  and  a  lamb  came,  just  at 
the  same  time,  to  quench  their  thirst  in  a  stream 
that  ran  down  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill.  The  wolf 
stood  upon  the  higher  ground,  and  the  lamb  at  a 
short  distance  down  from  him.  The  wolf,  having  (4) 
a  mind  to  quarrel  with  him,  asked  him  why  he  was 
stirring\ip  the  water;  and  making  it  so  muddy,  that 
he  could  not  drink  it. 

*  §  1 50  ( 
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"  How  can  that  be,"  said  the  lamb,  "  for  the  water 
runs  down  from  you  to  me  ?  " 

'  Be  that  as  it  may,"  replied  the  wolf,  "  you  are 
a  rascal  ;  and  I  have  been  told  that  you  spoke  ill  of 
me  about  half  a  year  ago." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  the  lamb,  "  at  that  time 
I  was  not  born." 

'  Well,  sir,"  said  the  wolf,  "  if  you  did  not,  your 
father  did  ;  and  that  is  all  one."  So  he  seized  the 
poor  lamb,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  ate  it. 


17.-  1IAT)<\T1C    Ó    T)R01ÓeA*0    ÍOCURAC    Í1A 

SeA-OAije. 


1r  AnA-Átumn  A]\  j?a*o  An  n<yÓAttc  acá  te  ^eifcmc 
ó'n  n*o]\oiceA*o  c]\ÁúnónA  fAiri]\Ait)  -j  An  jjAiAn  aj  "out 
yé.  UÁ  nA  CnuACA  T)ubA  An  An  "ocAob  ceAf,  ConnÁn 
UuACAit  -j  binn  CAe]\eAc  -j  ia*o  yu&y  ir  AnuAf  te  céite 
jréACsMnc  cé  aca  \y  AOin*oe,  An  -oa  j^tbAin — S^tbA 
ttlón  i  J^^a  ueAg — A|\  fc&c  nA  bemne,  Cum  CAittige 
aj  bun  An  cnuic,  -j  PiacaÍ  nA  CAitti  je  an  a  ctiAcÁn. 
Soi]\  ó  -óeAf  -j  A]\  An  *ocAob  caUI  ve  OeAnnAin  An 
Cuimin  ca  nó,  Uóime  -j  An  ttlAnjAncA,  -j  ó'n  ITlAngAn- 
uAin  com  pA*OA  -poi]\  te  bun  An  *oÁ  Cíc  nit  nA  cnuic  a|~ 
]ia*óa]\c.  péAÓ  fiA|\  uaic  A|\  tuige  nA  jjnéme  -j  cÁit) 
cnuic  5^eArinA  CÁ|\|\cai§  -j  cnuic  I1ib  TlÁcAig  "aj; 
bA^Aipc  a  jjcmn  ca|\  t)}\uim  a  céite"  AniAn  one.  JTóac 
CAn  CAirteÁn  nA  tTlAin^e  "An  bóÚAn  ó  cuAit)  cun 
UnÁi§  Li  -j  An  coni^Ap  a  -ocuaió  "  can  CtiAÚÁn  Stéibe 
TVhj\  Ó  StiAb  ÍThr  p<yp  ca  nA  cnuic  te  yeircinc  cun 
50  mbuAiteAnn  fuvo  An  pAinnje  tT1ó]\  tAi|XiAn  *oe 
T^mgeAn   Hi   Cáip  -]  *oe   bAite  'n   pincéiiug. 

beinc  peAn. 
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A. 

I.  It  was  with  the  greatest  possible  difficulty 
he  made  his  escape.  2.  He  was  silly  enough  to  tell 
her  he  had  changed  his  mind.  3.  I  think  he  was 
afraid  to  tell  me  the  result.  4.  I  am  surprised  you 
have  not  heard  of  Fitzgerald  :  he  was  a  scientist  of 
considerable  eminence.  5.  Oh  !  do  you  allude  to  the 
Fitzgerald  who  said  the  ancient  Irish  were  mere 
savages  ?  He  was  a  Trinity  College  professor,  was 
he  not  ?     6.    Habit  is  second  nature 

B. 

The  parish  of  Tuagh1  is  situated  (97)  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,2  between  the 
Reeks  and  the  riverf  Laune,  these  beautiful  hills  being 
on  the  south,  and  the  "  river  of  the  Fiann  "  on  the 
north  of  the  parish.  Travelling 3  westwards  from 
Killarney  along  the  borders  of  the  Lakes,  you  have 
merely  to  turn4'  southwards  over  the  Laune  bridge, 
instead  of  pursuing  the  road  to  Killorglint6  and  you 
will  find  yourself6  in  the  parish  of  Tuagh.  Journey 
on  a  little  farther  and  you  will  reach1  Beaufort*  This 
road  goes  directly  southwards  through  Dunloed  and 
the  Windy  Gap,  and  thence  into  Kentnare.10  Beaufort 
is  a  very  pretty  little  town.  From  it  (5)  a  road  leads 
westward  over  Robin  Bridge11  until  it  reaches 
Labanabo.12  From  the  cross-roads  at  Labanabo 
there  are  two  roads  going  westwards,  one  leading 
down  beside  the  Church  of  Knockane,li  over  the 
lower  Gaddagh1*  Bridge,  through  the  '  White- 
meadow  "16  and  down  beside  the  Laune  to  Killorglin  ; 
the  other  road  going  westwards  from  Labanabo 
through  the  centre  of  the  parish,  through  Killocan,1* 
and  over  the  upper  bridge  of  the  (iaddagh. 

D 
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18.— tnuinnueAtl  ST.  LAWRENCE 


11  TtlAinirxijA  bmne  eA-o^p"  (99)  a  glAOócA^  a|\  An 
cfeAn-cilb,  A^ur*  *ouine  *oe  ttlumnui]\  (29)  St.  Lawrence, 
cijeA]AnAi  riA    h-Áice,  -oo   ctnji  a^a    bun    í,  yy  *oóca,  cim- 
ceAÍt   tiA  bbiAtmA  1225.     UÁ   cuttia   bpeÁg   ui|aci   fóf, 

Agtif  CU£UA]A   A1]Ae   TTIA1C  f)1. 

Seo  (52)  ttiaja  a  fUAijA,  tTltnnnceAjA  St.  Lawrence 
cige^nn&f  1  mbinn  6a*om]\.  1  mbli<yóAm  1169  (27), 
nuAijA  cÁmij;  nA  tlojunAnnAij  50  Vi-éi|Ainn  yé  ctii]ie&t> 
*Óió,|Atnu"OA  nA  nj&bb,  cÁmig  Sir  Armoricus  Tristram 
Aj^uf  John  De  Courcy  cun  ci]\e  1  mbinn  é&x)<M]\. 
LocbAnnAij  (99)  *oo  bi  ha  gcomnuitie  Ann,  if  *oóca,  A^ur- 
buMó  Sir  Armoricus  ojaca.  Ú115  An  \\\  ftMceAiriAil 
tit),  An  -oa]aa  Cmpi  De^nn  6a*oai]a  t>ó  Aguf  ]\mne  r*é 
UijeA^nA  bmne  6at)ai|a  -oe.  CúpbA  bbi<vóAn  'tia  f>iAit> 
feo,  *oo  b'étgeAn  x)o'n  UigeA]\nA  nuAt)  cjaoio  aja  f  on  a 
cijeAiAnAif ,  m&]A  A1]A1 5  ye  50  ]\Aib  nA  *OAnAi|A  aj;  ceAcc 
'nA  comne.  bí  l^Á  £eite  LojACAin  Ag  reAcc,  Agur-  5?^^ 
An  UigeApn^  Tristram  •oo'n  nAom  50  ngbAc^A-ó  yé  St. 
Laurence  itia^  Aintn  ai|\  pém  Agur-  aja  a  fbiocc  50  Deo, 
"OÁ  gCAbjAocAt)  An  nAorii  beip  Hi  £eA*o&jA  a|\  ÓAbjAuig 
nó  nÁ^A  ÓAb]\ui5  ac,  pé  ^céAb  é,  buAit)  UijeApnA  bmne 
éA"OAi]A  Ap  a  nAitrmib  Aguf  ca  Ainm  St.  Lawrence  aja  a 
fbiocc  ó  foin.  5°  ^1  cAtriAbt  5éA]A|A  ó  fom  bio-ó 
%t p&cpún "  A]A  ^iubAÍ  1  mbmn   6ax)ai|\  jac  ém   £éite 

lyO|ACAin. 

WÁi|Ae  Hi   Cmnei-oe. 
A. 

1.  That  is  the  best  writing  I  have  yet  seen. 
2.  There  is  no  blindness  to  compare  with  it.  3.  Get 
up  !  it  is  a  quarter  to  seven.  4.  There  were  about 
fifty    present    at    the    meeting.     5.   He    was    lighting 
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his  pipe  by  the  roadside  when  the  car  passed  him. 

6.  I  was  speaking  to  a  friend  of  yours  the  other  day. 

7.  The  horse  jumped  out   over  the  wall. 

B. 

As  I  am  speaking  of  the  St.  Lawrence  family, 
there  is  another  anecdote  in  connection  with  them 
which  deserves  mention.  When  Grace  O'Malley  was 
returning  from  England,  after  her  visit 1  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  she  interrupted  her  journey  here.  The 
people  of  the  castle  were  at 2  dinner,  and  the  gates 
were  shut.  Grace  in  anger  remarked  (4)  that  it  was 
a  strange  3  manifestation  4  of  hospitality  to  shut  the 
gates  while  dinner  was  in  progress.  In  order  to  teach 
them  better  manners  she  carried  off  the  young  heir, 
who  was  amusing  himself  on  the  castle  lawn.  She 
brought  him  to  Connemara,,  and  kept  him  there  (in) 
till  Lord  Howth  promised  to  leave  his  gates  open  ever 
afterwards  at  dinner  time.  It  is  only  a  few  years 
since  this  custom  was  abandoned.  Everyone  was 
welcome  to  share  the  repast,  but  on  the  advent  of  the 
railway  5  to  Howth,  too  many  visitors  (7)  came,  and 
the  St.  Lawrences  (29)  were  compelled  to  desist  from 
their    universal*   hospitality. 


19— mómín. 


£uAin/rí  cuLaiú  bneAj  é<yo&i5,  ó  iíuiIIac  caLaiíi, 
(123),  A]\  "óac  An  AipgiT),  1  T)utu\i|\c  \\  le  ftloipifl  iat) 
-pom  "Do  cun  uimpi.  Ú&npAing  p  bjtot  eite  6>f  An  -ocop 
1  *oo  -oem  eAC  -oonn  t)e.  T)uV>ai]\c  ]i  te  1llói]\ín  a\ur 
1  n-Ái|voe  A|\  An  eAC  pom  -j  50  itibé&pp&ti  yc  50  x>ci  An 
c-AonAc  í  -j  ua|\  n-Aip  Annpo  &Jtíf  5A11   Aon    pru'inn  jap  ; 

"AgUjV     A|\      fife,     *'  CAbAl]\      CÚ|\],A      pÁl|\C      All      A011A1J 
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irceAC  -J  ntiAin  a  bein  a^  -oeAnATri  A|\  An  njeACA  CAfi 
n-Ai]\  belt)  An  -otnne  uArAt  05  it)  commb  Ann.  pAf- 
nócAró  ré  tríoc:  "  Cat)  Ar  cú  bet)  coil  ?  "  AbAin-re 
leir  gujA  ó  DAite  nA  L<Mirnnni,  -j  caij\  AbAibe  jAn  riioitt 
'nA  xbiAit)  rom  :   CAbAnr  A*o-r  a  Aine  -oo'n  ci  j  50  -oci  50 

bpttlj\    CAJA    n-A1]\" 

Sm  (52)  niA|\  a  bí.  ÚÁimg  1llói]\ín  1  n-Áitvoe  a|\  An 
eAÓ.  ComÁm  rí  téi  -j  ctiAnó  ri  50  *oci  An  c-Aon&c. 
HuAin  a  buAit  ri  i|xeAc  uni*o  An  AonAc  bí  jac  éinne  A5 
féACAinc  tnnci  1  ní  tVeA*0A]\A'0A|\*  -oo'n  -ooriiAn  cé'|\  b'í 
An  beAn  UAfAb  bneAg  50  téi]\;  -j  50  rnón  inón  bí  An 
•oume  UAfAÍ  05  'Át  UAbAipc  ré  n-oeAnA  50  géAn,  gun 
tug  rí  cú]\fA  An  AonAij  ijxeAc  -7  50  ]\Aib  rí  aj  -oéAnATÍi 
An  An  ngeAUA  úaja  n-Ai|\  fl íoj\  b'é  a  •oeAnrriA'o  rom 
beiú  AJ5  An  ngeACA  nonnpi,  -j  be  tmn  (65)  ^AbÁil  CAi|ur 
•01,  -©'pArping  ré  t)i  cat)  a]"  í  be  n-A  uoii. 

ConcubA]\  Ó  *OeAfTritininA. 
A. 

1.  He  had  just  got  up  when  I  arrived.  2.  Do 
you  know  the  MacCarthys  ?  3.  I  am  surprised  you 
have  not  seen  him.  4.  Ask  him  to  lend  it  to  me. 
5.  We  asked  him  for  one  but  he  refused.  6.  We 
need  such  men.     7.  He  was  asking  me  how  you  were. 

B. 

Soon  afterwards  the  young  gentleman  returned 
having  forgotten  his  whip  (122).  '  Moreen/'  said 
he,  "  try  like  a  good  girl1  (67)  to  get  me  my  whip/' 

Moreen  went  off,  and  having  got  the  towel  as  on 
the  former  occasion,  brought  him  the  whip  in  it.  He 
set  off  (113),  and  Moreen  went  to  the  little  cat.  "Now," 
said  the  latter  (5),  "  mount  this  steed,  and  drive  off 
to   the   fair.     Go  round  about  the  field  2   as   you   did 

•  *  §  425.  t  §  577. 
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before,  and  when  you  are  (76)  approaching  the  gate 
on  your  return,3  the  young  gentleman  will  be  there 
to  meet  you.4'  He  will  ask  you  where  you  are  from. 
Say  from  Whiptown.  He  is  determined  not  to  part 
from  you  without  getting  fuller*  information  than  he 
he  has  got,  and  he  will  endeavour  to  grasp  your  horse's 
rein.  He  will  not  succeed  in  doing  so  (51),  but  instead, 
will  in  the  endeavour 6  catch  your  foot  and  carry  off1 
your  shoe.  Never  mind  that,  but  ride  off  home  as 
rapidly  as  you  possibly*  can,  and  I  shall  be  here  to 
meet  you." 


20.— riAOrii  PÁ-OUA15 


T)eip  pÁ-onAig  féin  gun  Jpúifcif  HorriÁnAC  a  acaija, 
1  jju]\  1  inBannaven  Taberniae  *oo  comnuigexvo^  nuAip 
■oo  JAb  iia  1i-6ij\evMin&ig  é  péin.  AcA]\nui  jeAÍ)  Ainrn 
An  bAitl  pn  ó  foin,  -j  *oei]\  An  cuit)  %y  rnó  -oe  pu 
1iU5X)A|\Aib  gun  Ab  é  An  Áic  é  50  n^ÍAOócAn  Citl 
PÁ-ojumj  X)úm  DÁ]\]\cinn  1  n-AtbAin  A1]\  mom.  *Oein 
uj-OAi];  eite,  Árii,  5ti|\  i^a*  b^nAinnc  acá  An  Áic  út)  yé 
Ainm  éigm  eite.  'Sé  nio  cuAi|\un  fém  50  byint  An 
ceAfu;  acu  -po,  nu\n  nuAi]\  "o'éAluig  pÁopAig  teir  AbAite 
— "o'éir  yé  nibtiAt)An  x>o  CAireArii  "oó  'nA  AOt)Ai]\e  aj\ 
SliAb  1T1i]^  1  n-Aon-ojunm— 1]"  AriiÍAH)  00  Ú115  yé  a 
AgAii)  a)a  An  bp]\<Mnnc.  X)o  b'éigm  oó  t)Á  cóat)  mile 
vo  fiubAt'fut  a  b]:uAi]\  yé  long  *oo  bé&ftfAT)  léi  é,  juixd 
nÁ|\  ^ÁbAt)  i)ó  a  "óéoMiAni  "o^  mb'  Á1I  lei^  -out  50 
h-AtbAin,  mA|\  cÁ  SliAb  1l1ir  1  ngeAppAcc  reAcc  nó 
*oe  (38)  rin'lcib  -oo'n  fAinnge  -j  'oob'  yn|\u|XA  vo  pÁt)- 
IAA15  nó  *o'Aon  eile  cu|\ac  ■o'fÁjjAit  1    ^cuahcaiV)    Abn- 

•OjAOTTlA     At!      UA1]\     )'1t1     DO     COJ^AÍ)     gO     1l-<\lbAin      é.  11  1 

*  Í.473  (2). 
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ceApAim  50  jiAib  <Non  jnó  Aige  50  h-Alb<Mn  m&p  nAC 
p&ib  Aon  b^mc  ^ge  teip  An  cíp  pn,  ac  ^up  b'é  a  bi 
uaió  -out  &b&iLe  50  x)ci  An  £}AAinnc  -j  -§u]\  b'é  pn  An 
pÁc  5ii|\  fiubluig  fé  t)Á  cóa*o  mile  ó  tie&y  50  po]\c 
t>Ái]\5e  nó  50  Co]\cai§  te  h-A^Ait)  Lumje  -o'jrÁgAit. 

ConÁn  ÍTlAot. 
A. 
1.  Have  you  ever  come  across  a  man  named 
Hayes  ?  2.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  heard  of 
Owen  Roe  O'Neill.  3.  I  am  a  son  of  his.  4.  She 
bought  these  oranges  at  a  penny  a  piece.  5.  Here 
are  three  books — have  your  choice.  6.  It  will  take 
me  two  days  to  reach  him.  7.  Do  nothing  to-day 
you  might  be  sorry  to  have  done  to-morrow. 

B. 

Patrick  attended  school  at  Tours,  in  France , 
and  for  a  while  was  under  the  tuition  of  St.  Martin . 
When  he  returned  to  Ireland  he  had  been  ordained 
priest.  He  had  a  great  admiration  for  the  Irish.  He 
understood  their  customs  and  their  language,  and  he 
worked  hard,  day  and  night,  on  their  behalf,  spread- 
ing the  Gospel  amongst  them.  There  had  been 
Christians  and  saints  also  in  Ireland  before  his  time, 
for  the  Irish  had  intercourse  with  Rome  long  before 
Patrick  came.  It  was  said  that  Cormac  Mac  Art 
himself  was  a  Christian,  and  that  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill 
also  had  a  knowledge  of  the  faith.  Pope  Celestine 
sent  over  to  Ireland  a  priest  named  Palladius  (who, 
it  would  seem,  did  not  knew  the  native  language 
(7)),  but  the  Irish  expelled  him  immediately.  It 
was  not  so  with  Patrick.  He  understood  them  and 
they  understood  him  and  his  labours  though  arduous 
were  fruitful.1 
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21.— ATI     SCOlL. 


VluAin  a  cÁmi^  An  -oeic  a  clog  ^J>ur  riA  rcolÁiiu  50 
Léin  bAitijce  ac  po-f)uine,  cÁmig  An   mÁijprcin  ifceAC. 
bu-\it  ré  ríor  yu&y  (g)   untÁ^   (104)   nA  rcoite  cnplA 
uaiju      CeApAr  rém  gun  Ag  réACAinc  opAinn  bí  j*é.    A]\ 
peireAn  : — "  Ha  1)uacaiIIí  (15)  *oo  teAn  An  riA*ÓAc  mt)é 
CA^Ai-oíp  ahiac  Annfo  a]\  An   unlÁ]\ ;     cÁ  beAgÁn   a^atti 
be  ]\Át)  teo  1  t)CAob  nA    li-oibpe."     T)'éijnjeAr  rem   50 
niAÍt    -]    50    jugm.       *0'éinij   An   beinc   eile.     1li    |\Aib 
bojjAT)  Af  émne  eile  rór.      "UÁ  yé  (24)  com  ttiaic  AgAib 
ceAcr  attiac  Aiinp,  mA|\  ^y  mAic  acá  'pop  ajahi  cé  li-i a*o 
a  bi  Ann."  A]\p  An  mÁi  jirci|\.        ID'éinig  beij\c  nó  cniú]\ 
eite,   Agup  T>ob'   é   •oeineA'ó   An    pcéil   é  50   pAib  -oeic- 
neAbA|\  AgAinn   Amine  A]\  An   uplÁp  1    -oceAnncA  'céite. 
X)'yé&c  An  mÁijirci]\  oj\Ainn.      "1p  x>esy  nA  buACsNiLU 
pb,  1jaiL  ó  T)ia  0|\vMb  1  if  nó-niAic  é*  mo  jnó-pA  Annpo 
ó  ceAnn  ceAnn  (123)  tia  peAccmAine  a  •o'iA|\|\Ait)  pib-re 
a  minneAó,  Agup  bn]\  mumnceAp  pA  V>Aite  aj  rcpACAt) 
leip  An  pAogAÍ  cun  pb-pe  a  cup   a]\   pcoib.     bA-6   6Ó1J1 
50  mbeATj  n&ljie  o|\Aib,  ac  cfftl   nÁ  puit   a  ceicéiT)   Agup 
o'p  nut)  é  gup  bu^cAillí    gAn    nÁipe   pb   bfpéit)i|i  50 
nt)éAn|TAt)  (60)  eAglA  pb  *oo  leigeAp." 

*Oo  61  mil  gAC  oume  AgAmn  a  ceAngA  -oÁ  bAip.  X)o 
bAin  An  mÁigipcip  cúplA  CApA  pmneAriiAil  nuiineAC  Ap 
plAicín  CAicpéilmn  -j  do  buAil  ye  Anion  cugAm-pA.  Le 
n-A  Linn  pn  xjo  buAib'<yó  cúplA  cnAg  a]\  An  iroopAp. 

bei|\c   VeA|\. 


4o 


i.  He  told  me  to  do  what  I  pleased.  2.  By  the 
way,  have  you  heard  that  Walsh  has  just  left  town  ? 
3.  I  think  he  is  a  sailmaker.  4.  He  accompanied 
me  for  some  distance.  5.  It  is  the  best  course  we 
can  adopt.  6.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he 
heard  the  man  scream.  7.  His  money  is  of  little 
use  to  him  now. 

B. 

"  You  probably  have  not  yet  commenced  (70)  the 
day's  work,  sir,"  said  the  gentleman. 

'  Not  quite,1  sir,"  said  the  master.  '  I  just  had  a 
little  to  say  (81)  to  these. boys  about  their  absence  from2 
scho ol    yesterday. 

1  I  think  I  recognize  some  of  them,  and  what 
brought  this  lady  and  myself  (19)  here  was  precisely z 
to  beg  the  boys  off  for  4  yesterday." 

"  I  should  not  like  to  interfere  with  your  work,  sir," 
added  the  lady, "  but  I  fancy  that,  if  you  knew  what  (56) 
one  of  these  boys  did  yesterday,  you  would  not  be 
so  strict  with  5  them  as  you  now  are.  Were  it  not  for 
that  boy  over  there,  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  be  here 
to-day,"  and  she  related  the  whole  story  in  detail,* 
how:  John  had  saved  her  life  by  opening8  for  her  on 
the  previous  day  the  gate  leading  i)ito  the  lane,9  it 
being  quite  impossibte  for  her10  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
place.  "  And  now,  sir,"  she  added,  looking  him 
straight  in  the  face,11  "  let  them  off12  this  time." 

The  gentleman  spoke  to  the  master  in  an  undertone, 
and  the  result  of  the  affair  was  that  both  ourselves 
and  the  girls'  school  got  a  half-holiday  in  honour  of 
the  hunt. 


4i 

22.— Ati    5AiscigeAC   ajus   Ati    cnsbeAn 


"  bniAÚA]\  pém  !  nÁ  ]\&j<yo,"  aja^a  SeAgÁn,  "A^up 
nÁc  *  5<vó  tiom  é!  nil  Aon  -oúib  |\&.  VAgAf  pom  ppóinx 
A^Am,  Agup  a  rTiÁi§ircit\,  cÁ  longnAt)  a^ac  'á  cu]\  ontti, 
^5uf  rpópc  a  tjtAooAc  1  n-Aon  co|\  ai]a  ;  mÁ  rÁ  ueApbAc 
[ciorpAÓ  onc-pA,  nit  Aon  pioc  *oe  0|\m-rA.  ComÁm 
leAc  A^up  teog  T)om  péinis." 

T)o  b'éigeAn  oo'n  riiÁi§ipci]\  imceAcc,  A^up  nuAi|\ 
a  puAin  SeA^Án  imcigúe  é,  cornAin  yé  teip  nA  bA  i]Te^c 
pA  coitt  Apíj\  *Oo  -óem  pé  •oeicneAr  rriAic  50  n*oeAJAiT) 
pé  50  cúi|\c  nA  n-AÚAc.  *Oo  puAin  yé  cut<Mc  Aij\m  A^up 
éAt)Ai5  An  cAnnA  h-ACAi§,  A^up  ctnn  pé  inme  iatj. 
ComÁin  ré  beip  50  -ocí  An  pcÁbÍA,  Agur  puAi|\  pé 
CApAlt  An  AÚA15  céA*onA  aju^  *oo  nug  yé  aja  a  cteic 
AnnpAn.  ÚÁmij  pé  1  n-Áint)e  An  An  j^CApAbt  Agup  bí 
imceACC  neAiri-coicceAnuA  pé.      *Oo  bí  rriAlAi]\c  *oaúa  a|\ 

A1T    JCApAÍt   A^Ur   111ALA1]\C    -OAÚA   A]\  A  CuIaIC  A1]M11    Ajlif 

éADAig  nÁ  nAib  m*oé  ]\oinnp  pm.  Ú115  ré  ajaitj  a 
ÓApAitb  A]\  An  gcnoc,  Agnp  yé  -óém  An  cuAin  Agup  1)a 
pó-5eA]A]\  An  TT101II  A1]\  é  'pi10lrinc-  ^  T1<x  b-Ái|\t)  50 
téi]A,  cimceAlt  An  cucm,  *oul)  te  -o^omiV).  bí  aii  bean 
05  ce^ngAilce  p&n  Áic  céA-onA  |\oirmp,  50 f  pAib  p  mt)ó. 
*Oo  *óein  SeAJÁn  ceAnn  a|\  ajah")  irceAC  a^  c]\iaIL 
ui]\ci  a^u^  -o,piA|?|\ui  j  yé  t)i  cat)  é  An  cálf  50  ]\Alb  p 
o^nnpoin./  *0'mnif  p  -no  m&jt  'o'mmr  p  -oo'n  JAircij^eAÓ 
m-oé  ]\omnp  pn  A^ur  *ouV)aij\c  rí  ^u|\  cÁmig  CAlfCigeAC 
m*oé   -oo   fÁV)Áib  í,  Aguj^  ^o   |\Aib   ]nnl  MC1    50   i»cioc).*atj 

Concul')A|\    C)   *OeA|'nnininA. 
*  §  452  (note).  uf  $  233  (note). 
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i.  I  shall  have  to  get  shelter  from  the  weather. 

2.  He  saw  a  house  a  short  distance  in  from  the  road. 

3.  I  told  him  to  come  in  and  he  did  so.  4.  He  had 
paid  dearly  for  it.  5.  In  that  case  I  shall  not  remain 
here  any  longer.  6.  He  had  not  been  long  there 
when  he  heard  voices  approaching.  7.  I  thought  I 
was  done  for. 


B 


The   master   then   departed,    and    John  drove  off 

his  cows.     He  lost  no  time  in1  getting  them  into  the 

wood,    and   then   proceeded    on   his   search  2  until  he 

discovered  the  giant's  castle.     He  procured  the  steed, 

arms,    and   armour   of   the   first   giant   he   had  slain, 

and  having    donned    them    he    mounted  3    the  steed. 

You  may  be  sure  he  did  not  forget  4  to  take  his  club,  as 

his  confidence  in  it  was  greater  than  in  any  other 

weapon   of  defence.     A  large  high  hill  lay  between 

him  and  the  harbour  to  which  his  master  had  said 

the  reptile  /  have  mentioned b  would  come,  in  order  to 

bear  off  the  king's  daughter.      He  accordingly  faced 

his  horse  for  the  hill  in  the  direction  of  the  harbour. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  it  he  perceived  a  concourse 

of  people*  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  and  on  the  fences, 

and  he  saw  in  the  distance  7  the  maiden  bound  to  a 

tree  near  the  strand.     He  dashed  into  the  midst  of 

the   people   who   fled  in   all   directions   on   perceiving 

his  8  wild'career.     He  made  no  halt  until  he  stood  in9 
1 

the  maiden's  presence. 
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23.— séA*onA  A5US   An    peAii  x)tib 


"  Cat)  n<N  CAob  nÁ  pin  tip  a^  gtuAi^eAcc  tiom  ?  "  Ap 
peipeAn,  pé  "óeipe.  "  í1ac  cinmm  teAC  An  ttiapj;a-ó  ?  ,! 
44 1p  cinmm  tiom  ad  mAp^At)  50  *oi  An  -iridic,"  AppA 
SéAt)nA,  "  ac  ní  t)óic  tiom  gup  cinrinn  teAC-pA  é."  Aj^up 
ip  attiIait)  (17)  a  ceAp  ye,  ye  mAp  a  ceAp  ye  Ap  An 
^cnoc  Aj^uf  é  a^  cAinc  teip  An  rnnAOi,  nÁp  b'é  a  jtóp 
péw  a  bí  aj;  ceAcc  Ap  a  ctiAb. 

"  ÍIÁp  b'é  An  mAp5AX),'>  A|ipA 'n  peAp  *Oub,  "  mipe 
•oo  cAt>Ai]Ac  (88)  oi]\eA*o  AipgiT)  (92)  -oinc-pe  Agup  ceAti- 
nóc'  teACAp  t)uic  A|\  peAn  cpí  mbtiAJAn  noéA^,*  ^5up 
cufA  t)o  ceAcc  tiom  nuAip  a  beA*o  An  méAT)  pm  Aimpi|ie 
CAicue?"  4i  b'p1^  é  (54)  An  mApjjA-ó/'  ^PfA  SéAt)nA. 
11  Ca*o  nA  fAob  nÁ  ^tuAipeAn  tú  ope,  niA'peAT)?"  a|\ 
peipeAn.  *'1VL\p  ni'l  An  Aimpip  CAiúce,"  AppA  SéAtmA. 
"Hí't  An  Aimpip  CAiúce,  An  eA*ó  !"  AppA  'n  VeAP  T)ub. 
*"  UÁ  cpí  btiAgnA  T)éA5  ^noip  T)í)\eAC  ó  cinpeAp  mo 
ppApÁn  at)  tÁnii  ipreAÓ  cú  jAC."  <4  b'pénoip  50  bpmt." 
AppA  SéA*onA,  "  ac  ni't  An  ppApÁn  cpí  btiAJnA  "oóaj 
Am  peitb-pe  pop."      4*  Conup  pAn  ?:'  AppA 'n  ye&y  "O u V) , 

"Wa|\     T)0     CÓ5AT)      UAim      A|\     peAO       CAIllAltt      é,'"      AppA 

SéA-onA.      "Do    C05AT)  uaic   é!"  AppA  'n    Ye&y    "Oub. 

4<11i    cpeiT)pmn    pocAt  uaic  !  "       "  1lí    cpeiT)peÁ  !      111Á 

'peAT)  cato   nA  cAob   nÁ  péAT)An   cú   bAinc  Lioin  ?  "  AppA 
SéAT)nA. 

An  c-AcAip  peAT)Ap. 
*  §  508. 
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A. 


I  He  knew  from  her  manner  that  she  had  come 
for  no  good  purpose.  2.  That  man  is  calling  you  ; 
he  whistled  for  you  three  or  four  times.  3.  He  re- 
mained standing  as  he  was,  till  I  came  up.  4.  He 
jumped  for  joy  that  he  had  been  chosen  in  preference 
to  anyone  else.  5.  You  shall  know  it  only  too  soon. 
6.  Where  shall  we  go  this  evening  ?  7.  I  am  going 
to  spend  a  few  months  in  Switzerland. 


B. 


He  will  come  to-morrow  night.1  He  imagines  that 
the  time  will  have  expired2  at  midnight  to-morrow. 
The  period  will  not  be  completed  till  four  hours  later. 
The  agreement,  confirmed  by  oath,3  was  that  (88)  you 
were  to  get  the  purse*  and  that  it  was  to  remain  with 
you  for  thirteen  complete  5  years.  The  day  you  went 
to  the  fair  to  buy  (80)  a  horse  and  a  milch  cow,  the 
purse  was  taken  from  you,  and  it  was  out  of  your 
possession  for  four  hours.  I  took  it  from  you.  I 
took  it  without  his  being  aware  of  the  fact.6  Had  you 
bought 7  the  cow  or  the  horse  on  that  occasion,  and 
paid  for  (116)  the  purchase,  you  had  violated  the 
agreement,  and  he  had  you  at  his  mercy?  When  I 
perceived  what  your  purpose  was9  I  took*  the  purse 
from  you  so  that  (117)  if  you  made  the  purchase 
there  would  be  no  chance  of10  your  paying  for  it.  You 
got  the  money  to  buy  leather.  He  has  been  watching 
(76)  ever  since n  to  see  if  you  would  buy  anything 
except  leather  with  it. 
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24  —  All    c-AtTlAX)Át1    AS^S    Atl    5v\ttÁtl. 

T)iO]\  -óeAgAiT)  yé  1  bp^t)  ó'n  t>ci  j  nuAi|\  a  cinriimjj 
A]\  An  peAnt)inne  v>o  beAg  pé  1  tÁj\  tia  pÁij\ce  nroé 
ftoifnif  pn  -|  "oo  cuaiú   yé  yé   n-A  tbém,  pé&c&ific  cé  aca 

beo  no  mA]\b  a  bí  ye.  t1uAi|\  a  cuait>  yé  irceAC  yt 
pÁi|\c  niA|\  a  |w\ib  ad  ^eAnxnnne  *oo  connAic  yé  -oume 
UArAl  Av^ur  511  nn a  Aige  1  "oreAnncA  An  gAttÁm.  uí  An 
-oume  UAj'AÍ  Ag  yeACAmc  An  An  ngAÍlÁn  -j  é  aj;  DÓAnAtii 
longnA  -oo  catj  -oo  teAg  é.  Dí  ^é  A]\  tí  ionipÁil  ó'n 
ngAllÁn  niiAi]\  a  -óem  SeAgÁn  Ai|\.  "  An  b|reAT)A|\Aír 
cat)  (56)  -oo  beAj  é?"  A^p  An  -oume  uApAÍ.  "UÁ  piorA 
(a^aiti)  50  111AIC,"  a]\]\n  SeAgÁn,  "  *oo  LeAgAr  féimg  é." 
"  Cat)  nA  ÚAob  gun  leAgAir  é  ?  "  A|\r  An  -oume  UApAÍ. 
"  *Oo  cÁnAg  AnnrAn  attiac  inoé,"  A]\fA  SeAgÁn,  Ag 
|:eircinu  mo  gAbAn,  Agup  *oo  connAC,  ,\nnrAn,  'nA  feA^Aift 
1  tÁ|\  nA  pÁi]\ce  é  pn,  Agur  rneAccAt)  Ag  péi-oeAt)  Ain. 
X)o  cÁmig  C]\UAg  AgAin  *oo,  -]  -oo  bAineAp  -oíorn  mo  cóca 
món  -j  do  teAÚAf  cimceAÍl  A1]\  í.  CuA"ÓAr  AbAile  Ann- 
pAn  Agu^  nuAi|\  a  cÁnAg  a]\  b^ti  <MUT  "°°  ^  mo  cóco 
món  CAiúce  Aige  "óe  AnuAp  aj\  An  pneACCAT).  *0'yiA)> 
nuijeAr  *oe  ca*o  nA  ÚAob  gun  caiú  yé  uauj  í  ^gur  níojt 
tug  ré  Aon  yneAg]\A  o|\ni.  T)o  -óemeAr  irceAc  aij\  Agur 
•00  tugAr  ino  juaÍa  t>o  -]  *oo  LeAgAp  é,  -]  bí  licíní  néACA 
50  téi|\  y&n  Áic  50  ]\Aib  ré  'nA  feAf  AnV' 

ConcubAn  Ó  T)e&phumtiA. 

A. 

I.  I  never  needed  you  so  much  as  I  do  now.  2.  Ho 
caught  the  heavy  hammer,  swung  it  and  cast  it  from 
here  to  that  white  rock.  3.  On  their  way  they  met 
one  of  the  landlord's  stewards.  4.  '  Take  that  for 
your  impertinence/'  said  he.     5.   He  shouted  to  them 
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as  the  other  man  had  done.  6.  Did  he  throw  the 
hammer  and  the  stone  the  same  distance  ?  7.  He 
told  him  to  catch  the  wheel  and  prevent  it  from 
revolving  while  he  was  going  past. 

B. 

There  came  a  snowy  day  in  winter,  when  (4) 
John  had  to1  go  to  drive  out  his  goats,  but  when  he 
saw  that  the  snow  continued  falling  he  ran  home 
leaving  (4)  the  goats  behind.2  When  the  day  was 
far  advanced ,3  and4*  his  mother  saw  that  there  w,as 
no  appearance  of  the  snow  ceasing,*  she  told  John  to 
go  to  see  to6  the  goats.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  said  the  weather  7  was  very  cold.  She  told  him 
to  take  his  overcoat,  wrap  it  around  him,  and  bring 
the  goats  home,  lest  they  should  be  buried 8  in  the 
snow. 

John  took  his  overcoat  and  went  out  (113)  through 
the  fields  to  look  for  the  goats.  In  one  of  the  large 
fields  he  came  across  a  high  pillarstone,  which  (4), 
not  recognizing,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  snow  9 
on  it,  he  took  for10  a  man.  He  approached,  and 
addressed  it,  asking  (4)  what  on  earth  possessed  it  to 
stand n  there  on  such  a  snowy  day,  The  pillar 
stone,  naturally,12  did  not  speak  a  word.  "  /  com- 
passionate you,13  poor  fellow/'  said  John,  '  you 
must  u  be  perishing  from15  cold." 


25_SAX)b    A5US    peAti    All     bUAIllAlg. 

"  é\yz,  a  SAi>b  !  "  &]\y a  ye&]\  ah  bi\AniAij,  "  riÁ  bíot> 
ceiyc  0]\c.  UÁ  yé  buAilce  ifueAC  Am  Aigne  ajju^  (122) 
a  (57)  ]AAib  "oe  -óAounb  50,11  ciaUI  a]\  An  AonAc  fo  irmiu, 
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n&c   jrolÁip  nó*  if  nó-geAnn  50  bpAjyA|\  1  mb^ti  615111 
A]\  a  meAfg  t  AniA-oÁn  do  póf}.\M"ó  $An  fp]\é  fú." 

Ai|\iú,  *oo  téini  y\  >sy  a  cojtp,  ^511  f  yul  a  ^Aib  a  pof 
Aige  cad  a  t>i  ctnge  bi  ah  dá  tÁitii  50  DAin^e^n  aici 
'nA  cmt)  yeAfoige  aju^  í  '§á  ]xacad.  *Oo  ^cac  fí 
Anonn  é  ajju^  do  fCAÚ  fí  AnAlt  é.  Cui)\  fé  a  cní  nó  a 
ceAÚAi|\  *oe  béiceAnnAib  (38)  Af,  hian  ctnnpeAt)  gAriiAn 
bottom  (35)  te  linn  n,\  ^jéme  do  ctij\  An  a  fgónnAij. 
11íon  btiAib  ]^é  í,  cé  ju|\  riió|\  An  foi"óne  Aige  é.  Ctn|\ 
yé  aii  T)Á  bÁirii  téi  A^ur  do  caic  fé  uaid  auiac  í,  aj^u^ 
*oo  |\ic  yé  teif  péin.  tlí  jrolAtri  &  cug  p^e  iu  (39) 
rnéipeAtiA  Léí.  bv\  dóic  leAc  50  *ouinrj:eAD  aii  c-AH^m 
cu]\  ueic  a^  a  (57)  nAib  tÁic]\eAC  nuAi|\  conv\CA*OA|\  An 
jrotACACCAD  a  |:uai]\  ye&]\  &x\  b|\AniAi5  ^S^V  nuA1V 
conACADA]\    ^n   féA^óg  A]\  riiéineAHAib   SA-ób. 

An   c-AcAin  peA-OAp. 

A. 

1.  You  let  me  be  hurt.  2.  He  asked  me  how 
many  I  wanted.  3.  They  asked  us  not,  to  do  it. 
4.  He  said  he  did  not  need  such  a  thing  '■--  5.  I  can't 
help  being  content.  6.  I  said  I  would  write  seven 
times  as  much.  7.  I  am  causing  you^too  much 
inconvenience. 

B. 

The  individual  on  the  other  side  of  the  king 
wore  (15)  long  grey  hair  also ;  a  golden  fillet  round  his 
head  kegit  the  hair  back  from  his  forehead,  he  had  a 
long  grey  beard,  exactly  like  the  harper's  ;  but  he 
was  by  far  a  heavier  and  bigger  man  (102).  Sadhbh 
took  in1  the  entire  situation  whilst  walking  up2  towards 
the  king.  When  within  about  five  yards  of  him,  she 
stood   still,     "  Come    up    a   little    nearer,    my    dear," 
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said  the  king.  She  did  not  move.  "  Come  up. 
Do  not  be  disconcerted,"*  repeated  the  king.  "  Move 
up.  Nothing  is  going  to  happen  you/'  whispered 
the  axe-bearer. 4  She  merely**  unbuckled  her  cloak 
and  allowed  it  to  fall  behind  her,*  sprang  at<  the  beard 
of  the  powerful8  man  who  was  stationed")  on  the  king's 
left  hand,  and  began  to  drag  at  the  beard  just  as  she 
had  done  in  the  case  of  the  owner  of  the  colt  on  the 
night  after  the  fair.10  At  the  second  pull  both  hair 
and  golden  band  came  away  in  one  piece11  in  her 
hands  ;  and  to  the  amazement  of  all,12  there^  before 
her,  as  large  as  lifep  was  the  honest  Siogaidhe. 


26.— mime  *oe  snA  mitnb, 


"  1f  móp  An  nÁipe  "ótnu  a  SéAtnAif  beic  'Á  p  bpÁj^inc 
nÁp  n-AonAp*  1  n'oeipeA'ó  Áp  fAojjAit,  ^guf  ^An  ttiac 
5^n  mgeAn  eile  AgAinn  ac  cá,"  AfifA  SeAjÁn  TMoja  te 
n-A  é&n-triAC.  "  tlí  te  jtu&c  •ótnc-fe  nÁ  *oom  riiÁcAijt," 
A]\fA  SéAtHAf,  "auáiíti  aj  imceAcu,  &c  nil  t>ut  a^ath  &\\ 
ptnnn  f&i-óbpif  *oo  f  jioicmc  mp  An  Áic  feo.  ÚAipbeÁn 
Uatjj  t)uit)e  "oom  pcpíbmn  ó  n-A  ttiac  T)oninAtl,t  Aguf 
•oeip  yé  50  bftnt  *oeic  fcittmge  pceA*o  Ai^e  T)'Á 
•outntteAtri  y&i  tó,  Ajjuf  f m  AipgeA-o  (53)  nÁc  féiT)if\ 
•ooriifA  a  cup  te  céite  1  ^coicci-óif."  " A  true  mo  cfwoe," 
Apf  An  u-aca1]a,  "  nÁ  cpeiT)  ó  émne  50  bytnt  5AÓ  *oume 
cuaió  50  h-Aimei]\ice  lÁn  -oe  pAi"óbpeAf,  A^uf  x>ei]\ 
inó]\Án  nÁ  ytnt  Ann  ac  obAi|\  c]auait>  -7  gup  beA^  An 
c-AipgeA-o  bíonn  A5  yeAp  oib)\e  ca]\  éip  *oíot  Af  a  cuit> 
bit)  if  éAt)Ai5  if  óf cmgeAcc  "   .   .   .   "  Hit  leigeAf  Aip, 
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a  &£&1]\,"  &|\fv\  Sé&m&f,  "  có.  ye  biKMlce  i^ce<NC  im 
<Mgne  5U|\  5e^]\|\  50  nibeit)  mój\Án  v\i|\5it>  Ag&m  b^uy 
Mipom  yiltyevvo  &b&ile  cu^vvc  péifi  <\^uf  cun  mo  nu\Cc\|\ 
.  .  .  1lí  jlc\C}.^t)  Sé&vruvj-  coniM]\te  ó  éirme,  ^511]"  "o  'fag 
ye  a  bcule  -oik\ni]\  -j  bí  sS  fe£&i|i  Agtif  a  iiu\c^i|\  50 
t)uuv\c  (.,6),  •oob]\oru\c  na  t>i&it>.  *Oo  péiji  a  «Mjjne  pern 
bi  5*n]"|a^  *oe  bu&c&illib  1  -oe  c*Mlíníb  ó  CiA|\]u\i"óe 
le  (Si)  bete  'iu  commb  1  11ik\t>  6^b]\oc.  tlu«M]\  fpoic 
|'é  v\n  b^ile  mó]\  ]V\n,  ni  |\,\ib  oume  r>e'n  ^cme  ]^eo 
|toimif  &£tir  cii^t)  ]"é  50  nj  óyz&  bi  comg&^c  t)o'n 
óoc  ^11  y  c&inu:  ovn  bon^  cun  c&lm&fl. 

ITIíceÁl  Ó  tl^j&ll^ij. 

A. 

1.  We  are  six  papers  short.     2.  Don't  delay  me  ! 

3.  He   lay   down   on   the   sofa   and   soon   fell   asleep. 

4.  The  doctor  cut  off  his  leg.  5.  He  treated  them 
in  the  same  way  as  he  had  the  others.  6.  He  invited 
me  to  dinner.  7.  They  passed  a  house  the  door  of 
which  stood  open. 

B. 
'  Dan,"  said  James,  the  night  previous  to 
his  going  to  work,  "  what  shall  be  my  wages  per* 
day,  and  what  sort  of  work  shall  I  have  ?  '  '  Ten 
shillings  a  day,"  said  Daniel;  'as  for  the  work,  I 
shall  not  give  you  any  information  about  it  for  I 
should  prefer  to  let  you  have  a  trial  of  it,  and  you  can 
then  form*  your  own  opinion."  '  Did  you  not  say 
when  writing  to  your  father  that  you  had  thirty 
shillings  a  day  :  Only  for  that  statement  of  yours 
it  is  very  probable  that  I  should  not  be  here  now." 
I  pity  you,"  said  Daniel.      '  I  sent  my  father  that 
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account  to  cheer  up  the  poor  man.  I  did  not  wish 
to  let  him  know  the  life  of  hardship l  endured  by 
artisans  in  this  country,  for  I  knew  how  grieved  he 
would  be  to  know  that  I  was  slaving  here  every  day 
since  I  left  Ireland.  Take  my  advice  and  send  home 
to  your  father  for  some  money  and  return  as  speedily 
as  you  can.  If  I  had  any  possible  chance  of  saving 
up  as  much  money  as  would  pay  my  passage  to  Ireland 
I  would  not  be  long  in  this  country." 

The  next  morning  they  were  up  before  five  and 
were  at  work  at  six.  James  was  carrying  mortar  on 
his  back  from  the  street  up  four  ladders  of  twenty 
rungs  each.2  About  eleven  o'clock  when  he  was  more 
than  half  way  up  the  fourth  ladder  he  slipped  and 
fell  three  storeys,  coming  (4)  on  his  back  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  priest  prepared ^him  for  death, 
and  then  he  wrote  the  following  letter  home. 


27.— séA-otiA  A<5us  seAJÁn  tiA  seAUyige. 


Oíor  oit)ce  (107)  A5  ceAcc  AbAile  ó'n  fnÁit),  ^guf 
a$  5:  bÁiL  1  teic  An  bórAn  LeAÚAn  *oom,*  -oo  nÁmij 
ia]\acc  -oe  ÍAige  onm.  Ajur  *oo  f in-óeAr  An  ctoic  1  Ltnb 
*oe  cÍAi-óe  An  bóÚAij\.  *Oo  útnc  mo  co-oÍa  onrn  (9),  Agur 
nuAin  a  "ótnrigeAr  bí  An  cóoni  beA^  miúijce,  ac  bí  fé  1 
n-Ain  iriAij\b  nA  h-oit)ce.  pneAbAf  Am  fui*óe  Aguf 
^u5Ar  ^5A1"ó  A]\  An  nibAite,  A^uf  geAÍÍAim  *ótnc  nÁ 
n&ib  Aon  iriAinbiui  je  \t\f  nA  copsib  A^Atn.  Oit)ce  b|\eAg 
l^péiiA-jeAbAije  "oob'  eAt)  í.  HuAin  a  bíof,  mAn  *oéAjij:Á. 
]:ice  ^Iau  ó'n  jcnoi'Aine  cé  jeAbAt)  Aníor  bóÚA]\  nA 
bnó  ac  SeAJÁn   nA  5eA^15e>  ^n   nopAine  biceAitinAi^ 
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(]$)>  Nu&i]\  a  con&c  e,  "oo  ceApAr  lÁicneAc  50  ^u\V)Ap 
iiéió.  L(i  n-A  linn  pn  o'&migeA.f  an  Dinne  aj  pubAl 
ahi  ímij.     "O'féACAp  úv\|)  mo  §u&l<Mnn.     Có  be&t>  &nn 

ac  SéAT)nA,  AgiJ]'  A  óv\  p£nl  A|i  -oeAjuj-lApAT'j,  a^ur 
P51MI  a|\  t  cA|\Anj  M5e,  r5i«Mi  coipe  oinbe.  "Oo  jluAip 
pé  CA|\m  aitiac  ^5«f  C115  pé  sSgAió  aj\  An  ppjuo.  l>e  n-A 
linn  pin  *oo  conAC  pplAnnc  tApjiAc,  -j  LÁiú]\ev\c  nA  -oiAig 
p&n    -oo    conAC    Soa-cmia    a|\   An    Áic    ^$up    (122)    é    'iu 

AOnA|\. 

An    c-v\cai)\  peAxjAjA. 

A. 

1.  Was  the  table  laid  when  you  arrived.  2.  He 
remarked  that  this  might  possibly  be  the  place.  3. 
The  cold  is  so  intense  in  Newfoundland  that  if  you 
touch  a  piece  of  iron,  your  fingers  will  stick  to  it. 
4.  "  That  won't  do  either,"  said  I.  5.  He  made  me 
run  down  the  hill.  6.  I  sent  him  word  that  I  was 
ready.  7.  He  asked  the  chief  to  assist  him  in  conquer- 
ing his  enemies. 

B. 

At  first  he  was  a  mortal  man — a  highway1  robber. 
He  used  to  be  out  at  night,  plundering  by  moon- 
light. His  name  was  John,  and  on  account  of  his 
brigandage,  he  was  nick-named2  'Moonlight  John." 
He  frequented  Bothar  na  Bro  at  night,  watching  for 
any  who  might  chance  to  pass  along  the  road  at  a  late 
hour,  and" robbing  them.  At  length,  one  dark  night, 
he  committed  a  murder  there,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
another.  Thereupon  the  friends  of  the  murdered  men* 
came  and  concealed  themselves  near  the  road.  When 
the   night   was   pretty   well   advanced,    one   of   them, 
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coming  (4)  out  on  the  road,  pretended  to  be  intoxi- 
cated. John  was  likewise  on  the  watch,  and  when 
he  saw  the  drunken  man,  as  he  thought,  he  leaped 
out  and  attacked  him.  Forthwith  they  all  rushed 
out  and  Moonlight  John  was  killed.  Thenceforward, 
a  ghost  was  seen  in  Bothar  na  Bro,rand  the  name 
"  Moonlight  John]'1  continued  to  be  applied4-  to  the 
apparition. 


28.— riA   géAnriA   pAT)Aine. 


"  1p  poc  (oc)  Liotn  a  Leicéro  pin  *oo  clop  Ap  vo  béAÍ. 
a  Acai]\  peA*OAp.*  ^An  50  bpeicpip  nA  ptuAijce 
^Ae-óeAÍ  ip  nA  PpAnncAi g  clique  *oo  ciocrAit)  AnAlt  A)\ 
ad  rnbliAt)Ain  peo  ctiJAmn  cun  nA  ngAttAptnc  *oo 
cnAOCA-6."  "1  jceAo  *oíb-pe,  ip  beA^  nÁ  ctnpeAnn  An 
CAinnc  fin  A5  thpticeAn  mé,"  Anr  An  pA^Apc,  Aguf 
ÍAf atj  'nA  ptuc  be  pAifeoncACC.1  bÁnhpig  p é  a  ppiAn, 
buAit  ré  teit)b  Ap  a  peAn-CApAÍL  niACÁnuA  *oo  bAin 
ppeAb  Aipci  A^nr  peo  cun  pmbAit  é. 

"  A  §AbA,  cat)  *oo  jníp  (-óeimp)  leir  An  Acaij\ 
peA*0An?"  A]\pA  111  ac  y/ingin  *Oub  An  jAbÁit  ijxeAc  *oó 
pA   ceA]\*ocAin   CÚCA. 

"  Híop  jníop-pA  (/óemeAf-f  a)  pioc  teip  pém  ac 
ctnpeAp  c]\úi)  pé  n-A  CApAÍt,"  App  An  ^AbA,  a^  uriitu- 
§At).  bí  pé  A5  cnÁirhpeÁib  ip  5Á  (41)  pÁt)  50  bpuitmít) 
A5  -out  Ap  AnriteAr,  ip  Ag  peoÍA"ó  Áp  n-óigpeAp  ÚAp 
pÁite  ^An  comne  te  n-A  -oceAcc  (89)  ÚAp  n-<Mp,"  AppA 
'OiA]\muiT).  "Tlí  bpéAg  crux)  *oe  pin,"  A|\pA  111ac  pínjín 
T)ub,  "  ac  ní  pmt  teigeApt  Ai]\.     UÁ  beAjjÁn  *oe'n  ceApc 
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Ai$e,  Árii.  1]"  beAg  An  cAbAin  acá  A5  nA  ]?|\&nncAi£  -o'Á 
CAbAi|\c  -ootti-^aÍ  niAn  ctnceArii  a]\  ah  méit)  yeA]\  t)o 
fectA^  cúca.  TTIa|\  pn  yein,  nil  yé  'nÁ]\  gcumAf  ptp 
do  ^LéAfAt)  Aguf  t)o  cói|\uit;At)  Annyo  a  jati  pof  t)o 
SAfAnA.      CAicjreAH  An  melt)  pn  t)o  "oeAnAiii  thymine." 

ConÁn   111aoI. 


i.  He  brought  his  two  eldest  sons  with  him.  2.  I 
heard  of  him,  but  I  have  never  seen  him.  3.  We  saw 
him  as  he  was  approaching  the  house.  4.  She  sent 
out  a  servant  to  see  what  sort  of  person  he  was.  5. 
[  ran  in  to  tell  him  who  was  there.  6.  Move  back. 
7    [  left  him  at  home  as  I  considered  him  too  young. 

B. 

"  I  am  not  at  all  certain  of  that.  The  English 
were  ever  treacherous,"  said  the  smith,  whirling  his 
sledgehammer  and  scattering  a  shower  of  brilliant 
sparks  from  the  piece  of  iron  which  he  had  on  the 
'anvil.  "  I  tell  you,  Diarmuid,  they  must  be  hammered 
in  that  manner."  '  Indeed,  Tim,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  soften  them  in  the  fire  like  that  piece  of 
iron,"  remarked  the  priest.  '  I  do  not  care  in  the 
least  how  they  will  be  got  rid  of  provided  they  betake 
themselves  away  from  us  across  the  water Z'1  added  the 
smith.  '  /  assure  you"2  said  Diarmuid,  "  they  shall 
soon  be  rooted  out."  The  priest  looked  out  through 
the  forge  door  over  the  harbour  and  said,  '  I  have 
been  listening  to  such  talk  since  my  boyhood.  They 
have  not  come  back  yet,  and  moreover  I  do  not  think 
they  ever  will.  'Within  my  own  recollection*  thousands 
of  men  have  gone  to  France  and  to   Germany,   and 
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what  have  we,  or  even  they,  gained  by  it  ?  During 
more  than  fortyjjfyears  many  thousands  of  them  were 
killed  in  the  French  wars,  and  Maria  Theresa  is  to-day 
trying  to  get  more  of  them  from  us.  They  are  always 
to  return  this  year  or  next,  but  only  an  occasional 
one  ever  does  come  back,  and  for  what  purpose  ?4 
Some  miserable  subordinate  position  having  been 
given  him  in  the  foreign  army  (4)  he  is  sent  over 
here  decorated  with  ribbons'0  and  accompanied  by  a 
Frenchman  or  some  other  foreigner  that  with  their 
falsehoods  they  may  decoy  poor  fools  to  destruction. " 


29—  uuminueAR  conAtriAtiA, 


\\  -OAome  bpeÁgÚA  bníogriiA^A  ia*o  rntnnnceAji 
ConAiiiAnA.  UÁ  p<vó  cnoi-óeAriiAil  rmyneAiiiAil  A^uy  ni 
inó]\Án  aca  a  bytnt  bl/Af  Leiyje  nó  ppADAncAiy  lonncA. 
UÁ  }UAn  nA  ^AOice  -^up  nA  ^péme  o|\úa.  1|*  péitnn 
a  (41)  |\Á"ó  Le  pi]\mne  ^u\\  "OAome  ^tAn-pAOJALcAC&, 
neArii-U|\cói-oeACA,  jtiaÍa,  ytAiceAmtA  iat).  \y  -oeACAi|\ 
•OAome  nioy  boicce  nÁ  iat)  •o'pÁjjÁit  ^uy  ttia|\  pn  ni 
hiongnAt)  TiAc  by  tut  Aon  T)icceAll,ACc  lonncA.  O 
nÁ-oún,  if  "OAome  rnACÁncA,  citnne,  ceAnny a  i<vo,  acc  ni 
hion^AncAc  An  ntm  é  ^gtir  (122)  pint  úe  tiA  ngAe-óeAÍ, 
A5  po|\-juc  o^tip  Ag  cuipeAt)  'n-A  gctnrteACAib,  50 
n-éi]\igeAnn  ACA|\&nr<  nó  peA]\bAp  beAj  A]\  UAi|\ib  it>i|\ 
córriAnfAnAib  niA]\  teAÍL  a|\  bnA-oinjit  bó  nó  a^aiI, 
leAgAn  bAÍtA,  nó  oío^bÁit  beAg  fiiAn&c  eiLe  acc  rtiAn 
pm  pern  ir  pun^r  néiócuigAT)  eACor\CA  1  gcomnin'óe,  cé 
50  x)céi-óeAnn  pé  1  ^ctuApAib  An  -oti^e  50  mime. 
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A. 

I.  He  sent  his  son  to  ask  her  to  return.  2.  He 
saw  the  ship  pass  in  full  sail.  3.  I  should  not  have 
done  it  only  for  you.  4.  I  soon  fell  asleep'  as  I  was 
sleepy.  5.  He  came  to,where  I  was.  6.  "He  is  up 
yonder,"  said  I,  pointing  to  him.  7.  He  said  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  to  leave  him  as  he  was. 

B 

Every  Sunday  and  holiday,  both  before  and  after 
Mass,  the  people  may  be  seen  gathered  together 
from  every  quarter  of  the  district  on  the  open  space 
in  front  of  the  chapel,  or  on  the  fences  round  about. 
There,  stretched  on  the  green  grass  or  standing  in 
groups  they  discuss  every  topic  under  the  sun,1  and 
impart  or  receive  the  news  of  the  week.2 

Within  the  chapel,  during  Mass,  their  deportment 
is  pious  and  devout,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
secration a  low  murmur  of  prayer  is  heard;  they 
devoutly  raise  their  eyes,  and  striking  their  breasts, 
they  implore,  in  melodious  sweet-sounding  Gaelic, 
forgiveness  of  their  sins  from  the  God  of  Mercy.  You 
will  see  a  rosary-beads  in  each  one's  hands,  wrhilst 
he  lovingly  kisses  his  crucifix  in  memory  of  our  Lord's 
Passion.  On  Sundays,  in  all  the  churches,  there  is 
preached  in  Irish  a  sermon  which  frequently  causes 
the  congregation  to  shed  tears,  and  the  people  are 
often  hecird  speaking  of  it  during  the  ensuing  week. 
After  Mass  some  of  the  older  members  of  the  con- 
gregation will  be  seen  performing  the  Way  of  the  Cross, 
whilst  the  younger  folk,  both*  boys  and  girls,  form 
classes  to  learn  the  Catechism  for  an  hour. 
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30.— An   spmx) 


Hi  bion  Aon  eAgÍA  ccn-óce  o]\m  noim  Aon  ]\u*o  *oe'n 
c|"ó]\x)  pAn,  pé  cp^c  "oe'n  oít)ce  beAt)  Ann,  nu&ip  a  bím 
aj;  T)éAnAiri  mo  gnóúA  pém.  tlí  péitnn  *oóib  bAinc  te 
•otnne  a  bíon  aj  -oéAnAiii  a  jnóÚA  pém  Agup  jad  é  a$ 
cup  cúca  nÁ  uaúa.  c\c  *ouine  beAt)  a$  *out  1  n-&iceA- 
nAib  Ae|\ACA  1  n-Ain  ™í-cpÁCAitiAit  ^up  le  co)\p 
*0ÁnAit)eACCA,  ní  h-Aon  lon^nAT)  50  gcunpAÍ  a  tíiaIaijic 
•oe  cúpAni  A1|\  uAineAnncA.  Ac,pé  pgéAt  é,  péuÓAmc 
•o'Á  -ocugAr  conm  cat)  a  cípnn  ac  An  beAn  Agup  í  'n-A 
puixbe  (122)  An  ah  teAÚ-bA-ÓA  eibe  -oe'n  cpucAit  UAim, 
AgU^  A  t)]AOm  tl01ll.  f)UA1tt  a  conAC  í,  ip  -oóca  -§u\\ 
cÁm^  ia^acc  T>e  ÍAige  o]\m  coipg  An  T)noc-Ainiiri  a  beic 
An  An  Áic.  pé  put)  a  úÁmig  opm  níon  teAn  pé  1  bpA*o 
o]un.  bA  §eA]\n  ^un  p  ArribtngeAp  triAn  béA*ó  tÁrii  -oume 
A5  *out  ipceAÓ  Am'  bnotÍAc  rriAp  a  nAib  pé  pinjm 
AipgiD  a  bí  AgAin.  1lí  cúipge  riiottngeAp  An  tÁtii  'nÁ 
ctngeAp  tÁicpeAc  5U]\  -ouine  paojaIxa  a  bi  A5A™  Agup 
*oo  ttngeAp  5^eim  -&p  ah  tÁiih.  Láííi  cunAnrA  tAitnn 
•oob'  eAt)  í  A^up  cotpA  ceAnn  cónAC  céAgApÚA  innti. 
*Oo  cugAt)  lAnnACC  Aní  bpeic  uawi,  ac  Atnb&pA  conneÁ'o- 
Ap  mo  jpeim  Agup  pé  rriAn  *  a  cÁmig  tiom  mo  gpemi  a 
conneÁ'o    -oo  ÓAp  mo  rinrneAc  onrn  Agup  mo  neAnc. 

An  c-Acain  peA-OAiu 


*  Í453- 
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A. 

i.  The  fact  is  he  was  a  good  deal  afraid  of  her. 
2.  He  pranced  about  the  room  like  a  madman.  3. 
We  saw  two  shepherds  in  the  distance.  4.  In  what 
direction  did  they  go  ?  5.  They  are  worth  going 
to  see.  6.  Ask  her  for  something  to  eat.  7.  He  is 
to  get  15s.  for  his  day's  work. 


B. 

I  was  coming  home  from  Cork  last  night,  when  (4) 
a  woman  came  into  the  car  to  me,  pretending  she  was 
a  ghost.  She  put  her  hands  into  my  bosom  with 
the  intention  l  of  taking  my  money  from  me,  but 
she  did  not  succeed.  I  do  not  know  what  need  2  a 
spirit  would  have  of  3  gold  or  silver.  I  grasped  the 
hand.  The  ghost  was  a  strange  one,  seeing*  that  it 
had  a  hand  of  flesh  and  blood  (9).  I  intended  to  retain 
my  hold  of  her,  and  to  bring  her  home  with  me  that 
I  might  know  what  sort  of  spirit  it  was.  But  she 
was  too  quick  for  me.  She  snatched  her  hand  from 
me,  and  leaped  out  of  the  car.  The  wheel^  passed 
over  her  head.  I  could  not  help  *  that.  It  pro- 
videntially happened  that  (10)  she  was  not  killed  on 
the  spot.  However,  I  think  that  she  was  sufficiently 
punished^  that  time.  I  do  not!  know  who  she  is  nor 
what  is  her  name  (30),  but  if  I  hear  of  her  repeating 
that  trick,  or  if  I  catch  sight  of  her  at  home  or 
abroad,  (9)  I  shall  hand  her  over5  to  the  law. 


§650. 
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31.— cAitín    5tioix)e   5A0T)AtAC. 

Sé  An  pónc  pojXA  i:iiAin  p'  nÁ*  cléipeAc  1  n-oip^ 
An  pui|X  Ag  rcAt)  nA  cnAenAC,  úiAn  aítiac  1  lÁn  An  1Í1Á15 
— Á1C  UM^neAc  nÁ  bíot)  -otnne  nÁ  ,oeo|\Ai*óe  le  pei]xmu 
ó  tTiAi*oin  50  h-oit)ce  ac  AiriÁin  nuAin  bío-ó  An  u|\Aen 
fCopÚA  A5  An  Áic,  "óÁ  UAin  fA  f  Ló  Agur  uAin  pAn  onóce. 
CAitín  t)ÁnA  neAin-^pteA-óAc  a  b'eA*ó  í,  áíticac,  Aguf  t)o 
ÚÓ5  p'  An  obAin  tnnn  5A11  Aon  eAgtA  noimir  An  11A15- 
neA|\  <Nc  oi"óce  Áinijúe  Agur  í  Ag  ctnitineAtri  An  -out  a 
co-oIat)  *oo  bAine>vó  pneAb  Airci  Agur  •oÁ  rriéi*o  é  a 
neATrl-rpteA•óACA|,  -oo  cÁimg  eA^ÍA  uijici.  Agtif  níonb' 
Aon  longnAt)  é.  beAgÁmín  nonmr  pin  ]\a  réAfún  bí 
Ájro-gLeo  pnA  pÁipéAj\Aib  mA|\  jeAÍb  An  An  -onocJ-obAin 

bí   T)'Á  -oéAnATTI    A|\  ^UATO    ÍIA  CÍne  A£    rCACA  ^A'OUI'ÓCe  Ag 

501D  A^up  A5  |\AobAT)  A^nr  50  mime  a$  rriAnbujAT)  nA 
nt)Aoine  -oo  biiAit  c]\eApnA  oj\úa.  lliiAin  0  cuAtAit)  fí 
iA]AAnn  nA  ^CApAÍb  Arrunc  *oo  caic  p  í  pém  a]\  a  "oá 
giúin  A^tif  T)'iA]An  rí  aja  X)ia  Agiip  An  An  ttlAij-om 
ttltnpe  CAbAi]\  ir  congnAni  vo  ÚAbAinc  di.  An  £ai*o  *oo 
bí  p'  mAji  reo  vo  btiAibeA*ó  btnble  cnom  aja  An  n"ooj\Ar 
Agur  T)ubAi)AC  -oinne  éigm  Arnir.c  é  'orcAibc  gAn  riioitt. 
*OnbAi|\c  rí  téi  i?éin  50  nAib  ]*é  com  niAic  aici  é'-oéAnAm 
Aguf  t)o  "óem.  T)o  cÁmig  -oume  irceAÓ,  peAp  rnón  bonb 
a  b'eAt)  é,  Agur  nA  -óiait),  cpújt  eite.  T)o  lAbAi|\  An 
céAt)  i?eAp  A^tip  *oubAi]\c  téi  biAT)  *oo  cun  aja  An  tnbojvo 
*oóib.  Do  -óem  p  AtiiÍAit)  gAn  riioitt  ^gur  co^nuig- 
eAT)A]A  A5    ice. 

PÁ-0|\A15  nA  Léime. 
*  Page  307.  f  §  473  (/)•  í  §  493- 
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A. 


i.  Don't  come  till  then.  2.  He  wrote  as  many  as 
on  the  previous  day.  3.  He  arrived  just  at  sunset. 
4.  That  is  the  book  I  was  reading  yesterday.  5. 
Try  to  put  an  end  to  it.  6.  He  did  so,  and  then  went 
home.  7.  This  is  better  than  all  the  books  you  have 
read. 

B; 

The  telegraphic  apparatus  was  at  the  further  end 
of1  this  room,  and  whilst  they  were  engaged  in  eating 
she  moved  noiselessly  over  to  it.  She  at  once  sent  a 
message  to  the  police  barrack  about  ten  miles  distant  ; 
but  one  of  the  robbers  noticed  her,  and  dragged  her 
from  the  place.  Nevertheless  the  telegram  had  been 
despatched,  although  (122)  they  did  not  suspect  it. 
Supper  was  barely  finished  when  the  leader  ordered 
her  to  show  them  the  place  where  the  money  was 
kept.  Making  no  demur  whatever  2 — for  which  indeed 
she  can  hardly  be  blamed  3 — she  preceded  them  out  of 
the  room.  She  passed  through  a  hall,  and  then 
mounted  a  staircase  at  the  top  of  which  was  the 
strong  room.  She  unlocked  the  great  iron  door 
with  a  large  key.  Despite  her  utmost 4  endeavours 
to  push  it  in,  the  door  would  not  yield.  She  tried 
repeatedly,  but  all  in  vain.  Presently,  the  four  men 
turned  round  and  pressed  their  backs  against  the  door. 
As  they  did  so,5  she  touched  a  small  button  inserted 
in  the  wall  close  by.  The  door  flew  (113)  open  so 
suddenly  that,  before  the  desperadoes  realized  what 
was  happening,  they  found  themselves  in  a  heap 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Thereupon  she  released 
the  button,  and  the  door  suddenly  closed  with  a 
bang,  leaving  the  four  men  prisoners   (40)   within. 


6o 

32.— cAitediri    ah    Hint). 


*Oo  -pcAoil  1T1ac  pínjín  TDub  a  cÍóca  "óe.  C&y  yé 
^n  c-o]\"0,  ]x<\oit  yé  umó  50  |*AO]\ÁiT)eAc  A|t  ywiboX  é. 
DuvmL  An  ce&nn  ye\t>  50  teic  ca]\  An  ]UAn  -oo  §niT> 
(■óein)  TTIac  Colt  ^guf  c]aoú  An  cof  Anonn  Y  AnAtX  caja 
éi-p  An  ptunnnii  *oo  bí  |:úice.  Úu^  pitib  a]a  n-Aif  An 
c-o|\t).  Caic  An  CAoi|^eAc  -oe  cA^óigín  ctnnp  pÍAinín  bí 
ÍAifcij  A1|\,  xD'plt  yé  tnuinitc|AÍ  a  Léme,  fCAOit  yé  An 
bónnA  &~5uy  '01^5  yé  y\oy  A]\  a  ctiAb  é  50  ]\Aib  a 
b^ÁjAit)  bei]",  T/pÁijx  yé  cpiof  teACAin  bi  cimceAtt  a 
CAOib  Agup  'o'péAC  yé  A]\  CAppAij;  téic  1  5CÍAit)e  nAoi 
]\Ámne  -oéAg  cau  An  gcoriiApcA  x)o  jeApn  111  ac  ColA. 
CAp  yé  An  c-o|vo  50  bo^  A]\  -ocúip,  "oo  teig  pé  a  ceAnn 
an  An  x)caÍaiti  Aj\íp>  *o'péAC  yé  uaió  a]\  An  5CAPNA15 
béic  pA  ctAit)e,  A^Uf  c]\om  yé  AnnpAn  A]\  An  o]vo  *oo 
CAfAt)  cun  511^  -ÓÓ1C  teAC  511  jA  eAfóú  é  pém  ó  fÁt  50 
bAiceAf  (9),  A^up  An  c-o|\t)  iiia]\  ]\oca  cirnceAÍt  a  ctéib. 
*Oo  pcAOit  yé  iiAit)  f An  Aep  pé  -óeiNeAt)  é  aj  peA*o§Ait, 
feA^Aim  (feAp)  yé  pém  nóp  pcAÍcA  a$  péAÓAmc  1 
T1-01A1Í)  An  ui|At)  pn,  bio|\  'nA  ]\At)A]\c,  ttnpne  'nA  fotuc, 
a  béAl  iat>c&,  An  AnáX  'n&  (40)  péi-oeAnAib  Ap  poltAib 
a  fpónA  ac  An  c-ont)  A5  u]maII  rnAf\  ptéAp  &y  ^unnA; 
AiiiAc  leip  oy  cionn  riA  cAippge  Léiúe,  ahiac  teip  511 1\ 
buAil  yé  An  u-tnpce  Agup  gup  Ájvotng  yé  pceAnncÁn 
pÁite  pice  cj\oig  'nA  cubNÁn  (40). 


ConÁn   ITIaoI. 


A. 


1.  He  did  as  I  told  him.     2.  The  three  of  them  went 
home.     3.   He  gave  a  sudden  spring,  and   closed  on 
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him.  4.  I  am  not  going  to  injure  any  of  you.  5.  He 
then  went  to  war  with  the  King  of  Spain,  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  him  of  this  island.  6.  They 
hurled  him  over  a  cliff.  7.  I  caught  him  just  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  getting  over  the  wall. 

B. 

Kit  took  the  great  sledge-hammer  in  his  hand, 
"  I  challenge  any  of  you  at  throwing  this,"  said  he. 
He  cast  the  hammer  extremely  well  but  three  or  four 
of  the  O'Sullivans  (29)  surpassed  him.  '  They  shall 
never  triumph  over  us,"  said  Kit.  '  MacColl  would 
surpass  any  man  in  Ireland,  and  we  shall  send  on 
board  for  him  immediately."  This  MacColl  was  a 
naval  officer,  a  red-haired,  grey-eyed,  powerful  fellow 
from  the  islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  :  his 
back  was  as  broad  as  a  gate  ;  his  arms  thick,  hard 
and  hairy.  "  Gracious  !  what  a  bulk  !  He  is  almost 
as  powerful  as  MacFinghin  Dubh  himself,"  exclaimed 
some  of  the  women.  When  MacColl  bared  his  breast 
and  arms  to  cast  the  hammer,1  the  countrymen  and 
women  shouted  encouragement 2  while  the  sailors 
clapped  their  hands.  Their  encouragement  (51)  was 
unnecessary,  for  at  the  third  attempt,  he  cast  the 
hammer  to  the  mark  made  by  Philip  O' Sullivan,  the 
foremost  competitor,  and  at  the  fourth  throw  sent 
it  a  yard  beyond  it.  Philip  threw  the  hammer  again 
and  again,  but  though  he  improved  on  his  previous 
casts,  it  was  in  vain,  for  MacColl  did  the  same  (5). 
The  sailors  shouted  themselves  hoarse,3  and  carried 
MacColl  on  their  shoulders  up  and  down  (9)  the  lea 
(104). 
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33.— séA-otiA  A5us  niÁirte  geArtiiA. 


"5°  wiAi|i>p*  flÁn,  a  SeAJÁm."  AffA  Sé<vonA. 
"  TD'oinpeAT)  *óom  jtocaI  nó  t)ó  -oo  WbAinc  le  1llÁi|\e, 
rnÁ'r  é  *oo  coil  é." 

'' Smí  AnrAn  ifcig  ajac  í.  CÁ  p&il  a^aiti  gun 
fe^nn  ^11  CAiTic  acá  a^ac  le  nÁ"ó  léi  nÁ  a  bí  ajac  le 
|iÁ*ó  lioni-fA  An  mAit)in." 

*0'imci5  reireAn  irceAÓ. 

"  Ó,  rm'le  fÁilce  noriiAc,  a  SéA*onA!"  A]\fA  1T)Ái|\e 
jeAffA. 

"  A  leicéi*o  feo,  a  ÍÍIÁife,"  aj\  feireAn.  "  UÁ  nún 
AgAm  le  CAbAinc  *oinc.  tlíop  ceApAp  50  rnbe^t)  0|\m  é 
'cAbAifC  *o'Aomne  coit)ce.  Ac  ceApAim  Anoif  nÁ  yuil 
An  ceófc  -oéAncA  AjjAm  ^jur  (122)  5A11  ceAcc  níor 
ctnrge  f  ^gur  é  CAbAipc  -ouic-re.  UÁ  ré  ceAn^Ailce 
onm  1  l&CAin  T)é  jjati  J  pórAT)."  X)o  pcAT)  yé.  tlíon 
l^bxM]\  pre  50  ceAnn  caitiaiII. 

14  1r  ceAn^Al  ua^aI  é,"  A]\  pre  A]\  b&ll.  k41p 
ceAngAl  u^fAl  é,"  A]\  fife.  "Agup  if\  ceAn^Al  nAoriicA 
é.  TTIÁ'p  ceAngAl  uAr aI  "omc-fe/'  A]\  rife,  "  bA  cói|\ 
^Af  ceAn^Al  ha^aI  -oóíTi-fA  é.  VIA  bioa  ceirc  ofc,"  a]\ 
pre.  "  CoimeÁ*o{:At)-f ^  vo  }\ún.  UÁ  oi|\eA*o  eile  -oe 
ófoit>e  a^atti  Ajjur  00  bí  le  caitiaII.  1r  mó\\  An 
CAbAncAf  a  cug  T)ia  -ÓU1C  niu\i|\  a  ppnioc  Sé  c'Aigne 
cun  ceAngAil  -oe'n  cront)  |^n  a  jI^catj  opc." 

"  UÁ  An  gnó  a  ciij  mé  *oéAncA  AgAm.  OeAnnAcc 
T)é  leAC,  a  1ÍlÁi|\e!"  a]\  peireAn.  Aguf  X)'imci§  ré 
^An  lAbAi]\c  le  reA]\  An  cije. 

An   c-AcMf  peAt>Aj\. 
*  §  549-  t  §  166.  I  §  600. 
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A. 


i.  He  went  to  France  where  his  brother  was  living. 
2.  She  was  very  glad  of  it.  3.  I  shall  go  there  to  see 
whether  his  father  and  his  followers  are  still  alive. 
4.  I  snatched  the  book  from  him  just  as  he  was  begin- 
ning to  tear  it.  5.  The  French  were  defeated  in  that 
battle.  6.  There  was  a  lighted  lamp  on  the  table. 
7.   He  shot  an  arrow  at  the  bird. 


B. 


'  Indeed,  Siobhan,  it  would  be  impossible  to  (41) 
tell  you  the  state  of  my  mind  from  that  night  till 
the  l  day  he  went  over  2  109)  to  tell  me  that  he  had 
made  a  binding  promise  to  God,  and  that  he  was 
absolutely  debarred  from  3  marriage.  Then  I  felt  that 
it  must  have  been  that  bond  that  made  him  vic- 
torious* over  the  Q;host.  I  have  always  heard  that 
those  who  were  thus  consecrated 3  to  God  held  the 
Evil  Spirit  in  subjection.  When  he  told  me  that  he 
was  bound  before  God  never  to  engage  in  marriage, 
I  took  upon  myself  the  same  obligation.  And  behold, 
Siobhan.  I  had  no  sooner  done  so.  than  I  thought 
that,  whatever  evil  affected  my  mind,  had  instantly 
departed.  You  saw  yourself  the  state  in  which  I 
was  on  the  day  I  asked  you  to  do  me  a  certain  kind- 
ness.* When  I  reflect  on  it  now,  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  must  *  needs  have  been  somewhat  out  of  my 
senses.  Whatever  affected  me,  is  completely  8  gone — 
thanks  be  to  the  God  of  glory  for  it." 


• 
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34.-FONTENOY. 

UÁ1-0  nA  pluAi  jce  nomnce  'ti^  (40)  tdcjaí  n&nnA  aj; 
•oéAnAtii  A]\  nA  ^nAnncAig.  tlí  jeobAit)  *  *oÁ  fAAnn  aca 
An  uftije  peo  50  bnÁÚAÓ  rriA|\  uÁ  junnAÍ  rnónA  puit)ce 
An  t)ún  c|\é,*j*  Agur  "oio^A  T)éAncA  Ann  te  h-mnuteAcc 
Hi  ttlAobAbAit),  cé  ju]\  Vote  An  cthceAiri  -oo  piAin  fé  ó 
fn&}  VnAnncAit;  'nA  -óiait)  pitm. 

ScaoiL  A]\  An  nAtriAi*o  An  Luait),  a  btnT)eAnrA  ó 
€h]\mn,  A^up  beit)  ceot  'íia  gctuArAib  rnxnu  50  mbem 
cuniine  A1]\  A5  A11  inéi*o  aca  t)o  niAi|\pT>,  An  yeA*ó  a 
p aojaÍ — ceob  tiA  nz^unnAÍ  rnónA  nuAijA  *oo  notiiAnAiT)  An 
rAÍArii,  cnA^AnnAij  nA  n^tmnAÍ  geA]\]AA  Agur  peA"o jaiI 
nA  bpbéA]A,  L1Ú5  nA  b]reAn  byeAn^AC  Aguf  pucnAij  nA 
^CvNpAÍb,  cnAinn  nA  coibbe  t)'Á  rnbnireA-ó  (87)  te  yuAim, 
fcneAT)  caII,  cneA-o  Annj^o,  Aguf  opnA  Annp  tm,  co^cai]ac 
Aguf  -piiiL   AgUf  bÁp ! 

tlí  yuil  pé  1  jcurriAf  nA  n-AufcniÁnAÓ  'nÁ  nA 
nT)tnj*eAC  z^AbÁib  rriAji  peo,  ac  ^óac  Aníop  nA  Sa^atiai j, 
CÍ115  niíte  -oéAg  aca,  6ineAnnAi§,  ]rói|AÍon  !  a  teAÚ,  A^uf 
Cumberland  A]\  a  j;ceAnn,  -01115  -o'Á  noinimc  c}\é  q\oi-óe 
11A  bjTnAnncAC,  cemteACA  "o'Á  ppjAiúcAT)  Ap  béAÍ  A^up 
Ap  ctiACÁnAib  ha  -omge  pm. 

t)iiAibreA|\  cic  -oe  tiAcnóiT)ib  lAjAAinn  Af  ^unnAÍ 
mó]AA  Ap  An  iromg  pm  Agup  ctnnceAn  beAnnA  mnci,  ac 
•oúncAn  An  beAnnA  Aiu'p  A^ur  beAncA]\  aja  ajaiú.  .  .  . 
Le  h-AtÍAf  if  "ouat)  pjAoiceAnn  nA  Sa^  AnAi 5  mubbAi je 
ha  n-Á]\*oÁn  A5  Fontenoy  Ajiif  i/eACAit)  cimceAtt  o]\ca 
1  meAp^  nA  bp^AnncAC,  aja  nóf  jxaca  CAjAb.  "  UÁ  An 
bÁ  Imn,"  AX)ei]A  Cumberland,  if  e&yb&  AnÁÍA  aiju 

íl  tlí  yuit,  A^nf  ní  beix)  50  *oeo,"  A*oei]A  ati  b]\iAnAcff 

A^up  a  éi|\eAnnAij. 

ConÁn   tTlAob. 

*  §  365.  t  §  476.  í  §  604.  tt  §  468. 
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i.  Put  out  the  candle.  2.  He  took  every  penny 
that  was  in  the  bag.  3.  I  will  repay  you  for  the 
benefits  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  4.  When  the 
concert  was  over  we  all  came  home.  5.  He  offered 
me  a  sixpence.  6.  He  was  very  angry  on  account 
of  the  insult  he  had  received.  7.  We  saw  the  young 
man  following  us. 

B. 

The   Irish  rush  down  upon  them  like  a  torrent — 
the  descendants  of  the  men  of  Limerick  with  l  fire  in 
their  eyes,  and  vigour  in  their  limbs,  their  teeth  set 2 
and   their   hearts   bursting   with   hate.     The   English 
fire    upon    them.     Through    the    smoke    of   battle    is 
heard    the    hundred -voiced    battle    cry,3      '  Remember 
Limerick,    and    English    perfidy."     Then    naught    is 
to  be  heard  but  curses  and  oaths  and  cries  of  agony, 
as   the    armies   engage   in   a   hand  to     hand    struggle, 
cutting*  each  other  to  pieces,  swaying  to  and  fro  (9), 
•their  bright  lances  now  red  with  gore  as  they  thrust 
them   through  stout   flank   and  breast.     At   last   the 
English  break  down  (no)  the  hill,  and  the  Irish  rush 
down   upon   them   like   an   avalanche.      They   cut    a 
bloody  passage  through  the  brave  English  regiment 
known   as   the    '  Coldstream   Guards/'    the   survivors 
of  which  reformed  their  ranks  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  retreated  weary  and  dispirited,  the  Irish  pursuing 
and  harassing  them.     A  troop  of  French  horse  per- 
ceived  them,    but   instead   of   charging   them   turned 
their  arms  against  the   Irish,   for  such  was  the  con- 
fusion and  terror  of  the  French  that  they  could  not 
distinguish    friend    from    foe.     A    bugle    call    at    last 
checked  the  French  cavalry. 
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35.— An    cimAirriti.* 


"  A  ConAil  Ce^iuiAii;,"  Af\fA  bnicniu,  "  cÁ  t:ocAt 
beAg  CAince  a^aiti  te  tAbAinc  teAC.  1f  mAic  if  eot 
•u'tltcAib,  05  A^uf  AOfOA,  jjun  cu^at)  Con  At  CeÁiuiAÓ 
0|\c  coifg  nÁ|\  nu^AT)  biiAt)  ^matti  one  cé  ^un  mime  1 
JCAC  A$Uf  1  JCOmjAAC  Aonpn  CtJ .  TIUxM^A  a  bí*o  ÍHCA15 
A$  T)tlt  1   gCAC  If  UtlfA  A  bíon   1   "OCUf AC  ATI   CAÚA.       t1tlA1]A 

a  bit)  p<vo  A5  ceAÓu  ó'n  jcac  if  cup.  a  bion  An  *oeine, 
A5  ctifAinc  ah  cftói^^nf  ^ti  riAiriAit).  UÁ  cunAmin  mo 
ci§e--pe  te  CAbAinu,  A5  An  bt:teió  feo.  An  Iaoc  a 
jeAbAió  cunAtnin  mo  cije-fe  Anoif  beit)  cun&min 
6-AtrmA  50  *oeo  Aij^e.  1f  T)tnc-re  bA  mAic  tiom  cunAmin 
mo  cige  niiA  *oo  CAbAi^c  cnn  if  duiu  if  *ouAt.  1p  eot 
•otnc  50  btrtnt  ^eítt  ^uf  geAfA  ojAtn-fA  jAn  -out 
ifceAc,  ac  An  biA  'úAifbeÁmc  "OAOib.  Aja  bAtt,  nuAi|\ 
a  beit)  An  irteAf)  A5  cufnugAT)  cAbAnt?A]\  An  cupAmin 
x)o'n  Iaoc  if  t?eÁn.  Uéi*óeA*ó  "oo  feipbífe&c-f  a  fUAf 
A5uf  1f  *°ó  A  CAbA]ipA]A  An  cunAmijA.  THÁ  iajaah  Aon 
Iaoc  eite  An  cunAtnítA,  nÁ  ^éitt-fe  -óó.  "  tlí  bAO§AÍ/' 
Anf  a  ConAb,  "  mÁ  éitimim-,pe  cun^min  *oo  éije  50 
n-éiteoc£ió  Aon  Íaoc  eite  é.  I11Á  éitimeAn,  bei*ó  t)noc- 
obAip  Ann." 

An  C-AÚA1JA  peA-OAn. 


1.  We  had  gone  twice  as  far.  2.  What  can  you 
want  it  for  ?  3.  Do  you  know  where  I  am  going  ? 
4.  He  came  into  the  room  where  his  father  was  sitting. 

*  trnp  (=  ctMT>)  t)o  ciijcaí  -oo'n  óuj\ax>  a  b'feApp.  f  §  618  (*'), 
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5.  The  entrance  to  the  house  was  a  dark  narrow  passage. 

6.  The  basket  was  let  down  a  cliff  one  thousand  feet 
high.*     7.   He  said  he  would  return  in   a  year   if   he 

were  alive. 

B. 

11  Cuchulain  !  '  said  he,  "  kingly  champion  of 
Erin  !  well  do  the  heroes  of  Ireland  know  that 
none  of  them  has  any  chance  of  competing  with  you.1 
Well  do  the  Ulstermen  know  that  what  they, 
combined,  have  failed  to  accomplish  you  can  do  un- 
aided. Well  do  they  know  that  an  act  of  injustice 
cannot  be  done  to  the  weakest  individual,  for  should 
you  so  resolve  you  would  exact  justice  in  spite  of  the 
power  of  all  Ulster." 

"  What  is  the  purpose  of  this,  Bricriu  ?  '  said 
Cuchulain. 

"You    know,    O     hero!'     said    Bricriu,     'that    I 
cannot  be  present  when  this  banquet  will  be  in  pro- 
.gress,  and  whatever  I  would  say  to  you  then  I  must 
needs  say  now  or  leave  it  unsaid,  "f 

"  Say  it   now,   Bricriu,"  said  Cuchulain. 

1  My  new  mansion  is  completed,"  said  Bricriu, 
"  and  I  have  prepared  a  banquet  for  the  chiefs  and 
heroes  of  Ulster.  Even  King  Conor  is  coming  to 
my  mansion  to  partake  of  my  feast  along  with  the 
bravest  nobles  that  Ulster  has  ever  seen.  I  have 
prepared  a  '  hero's  morsel/  which  is  to  be  awarded 
to  the  greatest  hero  in  the  company.  In  my  opinion 
you  are  that  hero,  and  it  is  to  you  I  should  like  to 
give  the  '  morsel.'  " 

*  §  618    (b).  J  §581. 
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36.— AOT)  rriAC  stnbne, 


1  "oco^ac  nA  bbiA"ónA  1602  ire&-ó  b]\ife<Nt)  An  c&c  aji 
j^e-oeALAib  1  j^Cionn  uSÁite.*  T)'éi]\ig  rtói^ce  e-ilír 
aíiiac  ré  n  ,oci]\  'rivN  *óiAit)  -pin,  Ajur  i)"  i^t)  a  bi  50 
murcAnAC  Agur  50  neAiii-ú]\ócAijAeAC.  Dí  An  ttltnriAin 
Aji  a  "ouoit  Annrom  aca,  ac  mtiaiti  50  nAib  cult)  *oe 
friAf  h-AriiArAib  caII  *f  1  brur  'n^  rnbtn-órnb  be^5A(40) 

AJJUr     1AT)      COICCIAnCA     A|\     CÍ     fí&     Só,rAnAC.  1]"    A]\     An 

h-AtriAf Aib  pn  a  bi  An  ucn|\  50  fpeipaXcA  aca,  mA|\  ni 
mó|\  50  ]\Aib  éinne  va  "oúcaij;  a  T)é^nrAi'>  Aon  bÁj\CAn 
•00  rn.\  S^AnAig  ac  iat).  AriiAf  ac&  rom  50  mbéA]\pAÍ 
1  rceAnnuA  ai]a,  T)'oi|AreA-ó  vó  Aic|\ige  bcic  •oévNncA  ]AOim 
jié  Ai^;e. 

Ua]\  éir  nA  £éite  t)ni'5"oe  ahuc  bi  rluAj  T>e'n  Ajtm 
SAfAnAc  A5  ^AbÁil  cné  LvnmneAc  riA]\  50  CiA|\]AAi"óe. 
S]\oigeA*OA|\  6Af  5^1Pc1fie  cnÁcnónA  iijugce  (107), 
A^ur  ctn]\eA*OA]A  púcA  Ann  1  5cói|\  nA  h-oit)ce.  ]Tuai|\- 
eA"OA|A  rcéAÍA  Annrom  50  ]\&ib  Aot>  1T1ac  Sinbne  Aj^ur 
a  buróeAn  ConnAccAÓ  ca]\  éir  ceAcu  athaja  An  onbce 
céA-onA,  A^ur  rocpujA-ó  rúcA  1  gcoibl  big  a  bi  1]X1 5  1 
mbeA]\nAin  a]\  Cnoc  pATDpAig,  1  njpojApAcc  ré  mite 
•o'6-Ar  5^1Puine-  jbti^if  &n  rtuAJ  SArAn^c  1  n-Am 
iriAi]\b  nó,  h-oit)ce,  A^ur  tugA-OAp  An  bócAn  p&fl  0|\ca  ré 
•óém  nA  coille.  punt  An  cSmbnij  ^juf  pint  nA 
^ConnAcc&c  (99)  a  bi  uata  a]\  An  ArpceA|A  rom. 

yeAngu^   |Tinnbéit. 


*  ^  24.  f  §  606.  {  §  594. 
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A. 

i.  He  sharpened  the  knife.  2.  I  hope  I  have  made 
it  to  your  satisfaction.  3.  He  spoke  insolently.  4. 
Come  here  !  5.  Take  that  for  your  stubbornness. 
6.  Go  out  and  see  what  that  fellow  wants.  7.  He 
moved  towards  the  door. 

B. 

They  soon  reached  the  wood,  where  they  halted, 
and  remained  for  some  time  listening  in  the  silence  of 
the  night.  Every  living  creature  was  wrapt  in  deep 
slumber.  They  heard  neither  the  lowing  of  cattle, 
nor  the  yelping  of  dogs,  nor  the  cackling  of  geese, 
nor  the  scream  of  sea  birds.  They  heard  no  sound 
of  animate  or  inanimate  nature,1  save  the  mountain 
rill  murmuring  in  the  solitude,  and  the  chill  western 
breeze  soughing  in  the  upper  branches  of  the  trees, 
like  a  banshee  lamenting  the  departed. 

The  English  sent  scouts  towards  the  wood.  The 
latter  soon  returned  with  tidings  that  they  had  seen 
horses  lying  at  the  borders  of  the  wood,  which  they 
considered  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  presence  there 
of  MacSweeney  and  his  band.  Wilmot,  the  English 
commander,  ordered  two  companies  to  steal  round 
the  wood,  some  on  the  north,  others  on  the  south, 
till  they  should  meet  on  the  wes'-  side  of  the  defile  : 
they  were  to  be  ready  for  the  work  of  destruction, 
as  soon  4as  they  should  get  the  order  from  him  at 
daybreak. 

MacSweeney  and  his  band  were  resting  asleep 
with  no  other  shelter  from  the  cold  of  the  night  than 
the  thick  wood.  On  encamping  in  the  wood,  they 
fully  expected  to  have  an  undisturbed  night's  n 
They  little  suspected  that  the  toils  would  be  closed 
around  them  before  morning. 


37— eACUIlA    U1SUeÁ11lT). 


ÚÁmig  ^CAnnitAt)  a|\  An  mbei|\u  ye&]\  fcJJUf  "oo 
ceiceAT)A]\,  ac  -oo  léim  An  btnóeATi  AnuAr  An  cá^ah  yé 
n-A  rmém,  yice  peA|\  aca  aj  uAibb  if  a$  ppAbpA-ó 
mionnA  mó|\A,  a^  pucAt)  te  buibe-pei]^,  ^jur  corii 
tniAnAiiiAit  cun  yoÍA  Le  pvobcom.  Dí  ah  CAfÁn 
cuniAng,  Agiii*  rpé&rii&  q\Ann  A]\  a  nneAblAib.  Dí 
11ltnp]M  "ocopAC,  Ajnr  Ú115  ílipceÁn"o  beAt-finb  can  a 
juAÍAinn  :  beij*  y\n,  vo  buAil  yé  b&pp  a  coi|^e  a|\  p\énii 
Agup  t)o  cuic  pé,  P]\eAb  pé  A|\  a  cojiA-gtnb  Ajur  caic 
yé  é  yein  1  beAc-CAob  1  n-Ain,  niA]\  bA  "óiAn  í  An  cóip, 
A511]'  bí  ]\mn  oÁ  b&igneic  cu|\ca  'y&  Iácai]\  ju]\  ctnc  pé. 
11ío|\  pcAt>  n&  p]\  -óei]\i"ó  (34) — nío|\  b'yéiDi|\  Leo  co]x  — 
-j  *oo  cioniÁineA-oA|\  te  pnnfie&rii  nA  p]\  úoj^aij  te 
p\nAió.  "O'éijuj;  5^1L  ij'  jAirceAú  1lipceÁi|vo  teip  An 
bpe&tt  "oo  |\mneAx3  oj\ca.  X)o  cug  ré  juiaja-ó  if  iuiaca]\ 
'nA  nt)iAir)  i|*  'iu  me&fc,  Agur  do  tionnrcAin  yé  a|\  a 
n-Accu nuvó  A^uf  a|\  a  n-éi|\teAC.  T)o  ca|*a"oa]a  a]\  s> 
pÁÍAib  50  bo|\b  yíociiiA|\,  00  ve^\^  oipgeAC  05  iaj\]\acc 
an  a  ngtéA^sVÓ  ^y  a  gcópijAT)  ;   aó  jwn  a  |\Aib  An  t>ana 

JTOCAÍ   Ap  A  bÓAl  "OO   pCOlbc  tHllipif   A  pbAO]X  JO   CA|\bA*0. 

T)'iomptn  jeA*OA]\  A]\  tíluipf  50  meA]\bAlAC  Ag 
cmcmi  1  ^comnib  a  céibe.  SAoileAt>A|\  50  |\Aib  ptuAj 
jÁ  5Corii]\AC,  ac  bA  CAÍniA  Y  ^v  ct*ipce  ei^eAN  cun  5peA|" 

•00   buAt<yó   be   cloit)eAni Ac   Aon    ntt   AriiÁm, 

nío]\    yAjAi)   'nA  mbeACAió    oe'n    btnóin    bui|\b   pn    ac 
bei|\c  -00  pc  be  n-A  n-AnAniAib  Ap  CArÁn  An  Á1|\. 

ConÁn  111aoL. 
A. 
1.  This  scythe  has  a  good  cutting  edge.     2.  I  had 
written*  the  letter  early  in  the  evening.     3.  Come  again 

*  §  596. 
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at  the  end  of  the  week.  4.  All  that  were  in  the  house 
came  out.  5.  When  the  seven  days  were  up  he  came 
home.  6.  Take  my  advice  and  stay  at  home.  7. 
I  have  no  means  of  writing  it. 

B. 

'  The  middle  arch  of  the  bridge  has  been  swept 
away,"  shouted  Richard,  "  and  my  comrade, 
Maurice,  with  his  company  is  ruined. "  He  wrung 
his  hands1  and  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish.  After  a 
few  moments  he  relaxed  his  hands,  and  stretching 
out  his  arms  at  full  length,  looked  up  to  heaven  in 
an  attitude  of  prayer  ;2  then  with  head  bent  and 
shoulders  contracted,  he  ran  towards  the  breach  in 
the  bridge  exclaiming,  "  May  God  assist  me,"  and 
exerting  all  his  strength,*  he  sprang  forward  with 
wonderful  agility  and  landed  safely  on  the  level 
road.  Before  the  brave  fellow  had  time  to  return 
thanks  to  God,  two  soldiers  sprang  on  the  road,  and 
fired  at  him  but  missed.  He  bounded  away  from 
them  over  a  fence  into  the  open  country.  Suddenly 
he  was  confronted  by  another  soldier  who  raised  his 
gun  to  his  shoulder  to  stop  him,  but  so  far  was  he 
from  effecting  his  purpose  4  (3)  that  Richard,  with  one 
stroke  (of  his  sword),  clove  his  head  in  two  and  then 
dashed  off  (113)  in  the  direction  of  Aghadoe.  Seven 
horsemen  had  almost  overtaken  him  ;  one  of  them 
cried  ont  :  '  He  is  worn  out  and  exhausted  ;  press 
on."  '  You  lie,5  you  rascal,  I  am  prepared  for  you," 
cried  the  brave  man,  moving  slightly  out  of  their 
way  towards  the  angle  of  a  cliff.  '  Forward,  quickly, 
they  are  overpowering  him,"  cried  Maurice,  and,  in 
a  moment,  the  (44)  horsemen  were  a  mangled  mass9 
under  the  heels  of  Maurice's  chosen  band. 


/2 

38.— tnin   lumAije. 

X)o  jLu&ii"  An  cahiúa  *  ^téA^CA  a]a  ajait)  a^u^  ni 
niipoef  a  1^*6  nÁ  gup  b'Áltnnn  An  gluAi^eAcc  fAn.  fti 
córiipÁT)  Agup  pule  ^Jjnp  c^^eArh  Aimpipe  acu  aja  ah 
ftí§.  bí  ceot  Ajup  cLiA]\&it)eAcc  A^up  pgeAttnjeAcc 
Agup  AbpÁm  acu.  T)Á  pAii)  J  a  bi  An  C|^líj  biooAjA 
CAgAice  1  pAt)Apc  An  cige  p A|\  o^\  riiocuigeAo&p  ctnppe 
An  bóÚAi|A  ojaca  fern  110,  Ap  a  jCApAittb.  Coiii  Iuac 
Aj^up  conAic  Concúli)A]A  An  C15  -oo  pcA-o  pé  A$up  lon^nA 
A1|\.  "Oo  puAT)  An  cptuAj  50  Léi]\  a^  péACAmc  uaúa  a|\ 
An  *oci5  Átumn.  fl  11í  h-é  AiriÁm  50  bt/uiL  yé  mó\\, 
có|\ac,  cuniApAC,  ac  bA  T)óic  te  "ouine,  Ag  péACAinc 
Anoif  A1|\  yé  poÍAp  nA  ^péme,  gup  "d'aip^cax)  aju^  *o'óp 
auá  yé  T)éAncA  Ap  pA*o,"  AppA  ConcúbAp.  "tTlá,  cÁ  yé 
ÍÁ1X)1]\,  "OAmgion  *oo  péip  a  iriéit)  Ajjup  a  óeAj-cúmúAcx 
Ajjup  a  óptiÁix)/'  Ap  peipeAn,  "  níop  -oemeA-ó  yóy  Agup 
ip  pA*OA  50  n*oéAnpAp  Aipíp,  U15  córii  niAic  Letp." 

"  UÁ  fé  IÁ1"01]A,  tiAinjjion,  a  pig/5  AppA  t)|\icpiu, 
"níop  tÁix)]\e  Agup  nío^  "OAingne  50  rnóp  nÁ  rriAp  péACAn 
yé  Ap  po.  CeiteAn  pÍAcc  neApc  50  mimc.  VlíL  bACA 
pA  C15  pm  nÁp  b'éigion  peippe&c  -oo  JAb3<it  cun  é 
CAbAijAU  AbAite  ó'n  5C01UL  A^up  bí  mójA-peipeAp  -oe 
iia  peApAib  ||  bA  C|\eij/e  1  5CÚ15  ULa*ó  a^  cup  jac 
pÍAice  "o'Á  bpuit  inp  nA  pAÍAÍb.  bí  -oeic  pAOÍp  pici-o 
•oe  ppícmi-p  AOpAib  ÓipeAn  Ag  ceApAt)  A^up  a^  cuiiiat) 
A11  cige  pm,  Agup  5Á  ó|\*oÚ5At)  Ajup  jÁ  *óéAnArii. 
flleApAnn  50  bpuil  Áp  nt)ócin  Ainifi|\e  CAicce  A^Ainn  Ag 
yéAÓAinc  A|\  An  -ocAob  Amine  t)e'n  cig  bjAeÁj  ^ An  ajju^ 
gÁ  iíioLaí).  TIÁ]a  *óóic  lib  50  mbeA-ó  -pé  cótíi  hiaic 
A^Ainn   *otit  A^uf  ]:éACAinc   ca*o    é  An    ^aja^  é  a]\  An 

•OCAOb   1fC1g? 

An  c-Acai]a  peAt)A]\. 
♦fluAgwóp.  t  §  l63-  :  Page  168.  ||  §  482. 
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i.  They  asked  for  a  truce.  2.  We  had  better 
exchange  bicycles.  3.  It  is  useless  our  remaining 
here.  4.  I  advised  him  to  gc  home.  5.  The  top  of 
the  clipf  projected  over  its  base.  6.  Don't  trust  him  ! 
7.  They  pulled  it  half  way  up  and  then  let  go.  8. 
Put  your  own  weight  of  sand  in  it. 

B 

They  proceeded  on  their  journey.  As  they  ap- 
proached   the    house     they    were    more    and     more 

impressed1  with  its  shape,  appearance  and  beauty. 
Having  arrived  at  the  house,  they  walked  around  it. 
It  was  beautiful.  The  more  closely  they  examined  it 
the    more    they    were    convinced    of    its    splendour. 

'  Dun     Ruraighe    surpasses     Emania,"    said    Conor. 

'  Come  in  and  let  me  show  you  the  feast."  They 
entered.  Beautiful  as  was  the  house  exteriorly,  it 
was  still  more  beautiful  within.  It  was  very  large, 
b'eing  more  than  seven  hundred  feet  in  length,  while 
its  breadth  exceeded  fifty,  and  the  walls  were  thirty 
feet  high.  At  one  end  of  the  house  was  an  ample 
hearth,  with  a  large  fire  burning  on  it.  There  were 
large  and  comfortable  couches  on  one  side  of  the  hall, 
reaching  from  the  fire  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
At  the  corners  of  the  (44)  couches  were  pillars  made 
of  a  kind  of  bronze.  These  were  completely  covered 
with' gold,  so  that  they  seemed  to  be  made  of  that 
metal  (5). 

There  was  a  special  couch  for  Conor  himself,  which 
was  considerably  more  elevated  than  the  rest.  The 
corners  were  furnished  with  pillars  similar  to  the 
others  but  more  highly  ornamented  (3  and  4). 
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39.— AIRS^AT)    ÓR     1ASACU. 


Dí  TllíceÁb  Sé&mAipAn  T)ún&  n^  coTÍirmii)e  1  nT)oipe 
An  LocÁm  1  bpApóifoe  An  CriQC^in.  peijimeoip  -oob' 
eAf)  é  Agup  ye&\\  c]\íocnAtriAib  j^rcA.  Ce&p  nA  coriiun- 
|^m  50  )AAib  tTlícesV-  SéAtn&ir  pAit)bi]\.  b'péioin  50 
]\Aib  beA^Án  AIP51T)  y  a  b^nnc  Aige,  ac  itiá  bí  péin  bí  a 
•óócAin  te  •oéAtt&iri  &ij;e.  bí  a  cb&nn  a$  éijuje  yu&y 
cinjje,  Agup  bA  Triple  An  ÓAbAip  iat>  *  a  cult)  cbomne 
ipcij  A^up  Anunc,  1  nj;opc  A^up  1  n^ApfiMTbe. 

Huai|\  a  bí  AimpeA|\  ah  joficA  Ann,  niAp  geAbb  aj\ 
An  meAÚ  a  cÁimg  a]\  nA  p]\<kc^í  cÁ  fUAf  Le  bbiAÍ)Ain  if 
pce  ó  foin  Anoip,  bí  Ai]\5eA*o  le  pAgÁib  A]\  iAf acc  ó'n 
piAgcvtuACAf,  Agup  5 An  ac  beA^Án  le  *oíob  aj\ 

v\on  oif)ce  ArhÁm  nuAi]\  a  bí  An  liunnnceAp  05  'nA 
jco-oIax)  Agup  IVHceÁl  A^up  a  beAn  *n&  puróe  A]\  a 
•ouemnceÁn,  A]\pA  ITIíceÁb  : — "  .  .  .  VHb  ac  An  céA*o 
púnc  pbÁn  AgAinn  Ann  Agup  ní  itiaic  biom  é  'bpireAt). 
b'peA^ii  tiom,  -oÁ  gcuipp'  ctnge  mé,  An  cíof  a  tó^Ainc 
a-|\  iAf  acc  ó'n  nibAnnc.  Ac  péAÓ,  a  ttlÁipe  !  bíop  Ag 
béigeAiii  ^a  pÁipéA|\  m-oiu  50  bpinb  aipgeAT)  be  pA§Áil 
AnA-fAO|\  1   mbv\ite   Áúa  CUac." 

(Ag  téigeAtri)  :  "  UÁ  AipgeAT)  be  ^AJÁib  A]\  iatacc 
Anoip  a  5  |;eipmeoi|u'b  be  CAiceAiii  be  n-A  ^cuix)  cAbiiiAn, 
A5UT  111  belt)  be  "oíob  aca  a^  io^acc  óti  Ai|\gio  ac  CÚ15 
púmc  fA  nibbiAt)Ain  pé'n  gcéA-o,  Aj^ur  1  ^cionn  *oaca*o 
bbiAt)An  ní  beii)  a  ctnLbeAt)  be  *oíob  aca." 

bei]\c  £eAp. 
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A. 
i.  He  tried  to  catcli  the  cow  by  the  horn.  2.  Don't 
let  your  brother  know  that  I  was  here.  3.  He  lent 
me  one  of  his  books.  4.  He  told  me  to  ask  him  to 
allow  you  to  go.  5.  He  is  not  fit  to  appear  in  such 
company.  6.  They  obtained  permission  to  enter. 
7.  I  told  him  to  let  me  go  (=  release  me). 

B. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Wren  who  purchased 
a  farm,  as  he  had  a  large  family  to  help  him  to 
work  it.  He  had  not  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  the 
farm  and  on  that  account  he  had  to  borrow  two 
hundred  pounds  from  the  Blackcap.  The  latter  (5) 
had  such  confidence  in  the  Wren's  honesty  that  he 
did  not  require  any  guarantee  or  security  from  him. 
When  the  time  had  come  for  the  repayment  of  the 
loan,  the  Blackcap  politely  reminded  the  Wren  of  his 
obligations,  to  which  the  latter  returned  a  very  uncivil 
(3)  answer.  This  nettled  (3)  the  Blackcap  very  much, 
and  immediately  he  went  off  to  his  lawyer  and  gave 
orders  to  have  the  Wren  served  with  a  writ.  The 
lawyer  was  only  too  ready  to  comply.1  Immediately  he 
made  out  a  writ  in  due  and  proper  form,2  and  put  it 
in  the  bailiffs  hands. 

When   Donough,    the    (27)    bailiff,   got   the   writ   he 
went    at    once   to   the   Wren's   residence.     The   Wren 
was  at  home,  and  at  that   time  engaged  with   six 
his  sons  threshing  oats. 

Donough  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  in- 
dividual on  whom  he  was  to  serve  the  writ,  and  as  the 
six  sons  were  each  as  big  and  as  powerful  as  the  father, 
he  could  not  make  out  (41)  on  whom  he  was  to  serve 
the  writ,  and  had  to  return  home  in  the  evening 
without    discharging   his   duty. 


.    /6 
40.—  A11     c-AÚAHl    11 A    SKAtrmA. 


niK\1|\    A    tug    AH    C-AÚA1|\    Ha    5luv1^nA    AJA1Í)   Aj\   An 

obAi|\  t)o  conAic  ré  50  ■oiAn-riiAic  ca*o  a  bi  ncmmr.  ui 
por  Aije  nÁ  nAib  "oume  1  r-6ininn,  50  mó]\  inó|\,  Aon 
•omne  bunúrAC,  nÁ  -oeAprAt)  lÁiú]\eAc  nÁ  j\Aib  va 
n-obAi]A  ac  pAnuAr  (100).  ConAic  ré  An  tube  t)iiine  50 
]\Aib  Aon  ^urcAb  Aige,  aj  juiic  1  iroiAij  jjAbÁnuAcrA 
SA^AnA.  ConAic  ré  ha  DAome  boccA  nÁ  ]\Aib  Aon 
5U|xaI  acu,*  A5  b]\i|e  a  gcpoí-óe  aj;  ntnc  1  nx)K\ij  na 
nt)Aoine  50  ]\Aib.  ConAic  ré,  A]\  An  ^cuniA  ]v\n,  cÍAnA 
^AeDAb  50  béi|\  a^   ro*OA]\  va  Laúai^  be  pÁt/Aib   Sa^aha 

A5UV  5Ari  Aon  ™eAb  1  ^"^011  C0P  ACl1  Ab  éi|\mn  nÁ  a]\ 
Aon  ní-ó  a  b)Am  téi.  £"mj;  yé  1  n'  Aijne,  -oÁ  beAnA*ót 
An  *oub  Aniú  rAn  (94)  A]\  reAt>  uAtriAil  eibe,  dá  leAnAt) 
ré  50  T)cí  50  rnbéAnrAt)  An  bÁr*  bei|%  An  CAinceóip 
x)éAnAÓ  jgAebumne,  5°  mbeAt)  cIaha  5^e"ó^  fA  ^^M5 
50  *oeó,  A5  ro*OAj\  be  rÁbAib  S&pANA.  ^1115  ré  put) 
eibe.  C1115  fé  50  nAib  A11  -oub  Atnú  cótii  nubAirceAC 
fAn,  com  coicciAnuA  fAn,  córii  ceApAiúe  pti,  nÁp 
b'^obÁip  -oo  *óume  cpoí-óe  beóm  a  beic  Aige  cnn  aoh 
ia]\acc  a  "oeAnAtii  A]\  co^j;  a  cu^  beir  Agnr  A|\  iiiuínci]\ 
nA  b-éi]\eAn  *o'iompÁib  An  a  beAp.  X)\  pop  Ai^e  50 
111AIC  50  rnbpippAT)  An  obAi|\  a  cpoít)e  va  beón  buiúe 
pém.  tnig  yé  50  *oiAn-riiAic  50  mApbóc'  An  obAi|\  é. 
-Ac  00  uuij  yé  ^up  riió  *o'  obc  An  -oub  Atnú  *oo  beo^Ainc 
Ap  AJA1-Ó  'nÁ  pé  put)  *o'  nnúeóc'  A1|\  péin.  Ú115  ré 
AJAit)  A]\  An  obAi|\.  >Oúl')Ai|\c  5 ac  AOiíine  50  pAib  yé 
Ap  a  iiieAbAi|\.  tlío]\  ctnp  ré  piíin  pA  CAinc  T)o  leAn 
pé  A|\  An  ob<M)\  50  -ocí  gup  b|\ip  cnoí-óe  An  beóm. 

An   c-Acai|\  peAT)A]\. 

*§5M.  t  §  552.  t  §  473  (3). 
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A. 

i.  He  ground  them  into  powder  (40).  2.  You 
have  no  right  to  them.  3.  I  didn't  see  him  getting 
anything  to  eat  (81).  4.  The  music  put  us  to  sleep. 
5.  He  asked  her  if  she  knew  of  anything  that  would 
be  serviceable  to  her.  6.  The  biggest  boys  were 
in  front.     7.  There  is  no  escape   (94)   for  him. 

B. 

When  matters  had  come  to  this  pass,1  God  inspired  the 
(44)  priest,  whose  bones  lie  to-night  in  the  (44)  coffin 
before  us,  to  arise  and  to  undertake  the  task  of  reviv- 
ing and  cultivating  the  Irish  language,2  and  thus  to 
prevent  it  from  entirely  disappearing.  He  answered 
the  call,  and  faced  the  work.  It  was  an  exhausting 
labour,  and  it  was  not  long  till  it  affected  his  health 
but  he  flinched  not.  It  broke  down  his  constitution, 
yet  he  did  not  yield,  but  still  stood  firm  in  his  purpose 
when  the  labour  laid  him  low.  He  felt  what  a  valuable 
possession  would  be  lost  to  Ireland  if  the  native 
language  (7)  disappeared.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  life  of  a  single  individual  ought  not  to  be  compared 
to  that  possession. 

We  are  assembled  here  to-night  to  honour  him  for 
the  work  he  has  done,  and  to  honour  the  God  of  glory 
who  inspired  his  heart  to  do  it.  Doubtless  he  is  now 
enjoying  his  reward  with  God2  in  heaven,  but  never- 
theless it  were  not  amiss  for  us  to  pray*  for  his  soul, 
and  beg  of  God  to  grant  him  eternal  rest. 


7)'d. 
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41.— bóúAR  1  'sdAtimn'óe. 


^Y  pA*ÓAin  An  bóÚAn  é  fiú*o,  Átri,  niiAip  a  bíonn  j^aoc 
mó}\  ip  peA^ÚAinn  a^  ^AbÁib  *oo  ;  ttia}\;  cé  50  bytnb  f các 
ó'n  píon  Ann  ó  rnA  q\AnnAib,  iha|\  pn  ]?éin  -oemeAnn 
An    5A0Ú    a    beicéi"o    pin    *o'}:oú]\Ain   j;ti]\  *óóic  teAC   50 

fC|\AC{7AÍ   tlA  C]AAinn  AV  A  bp]\éATÍl ACAlb    HÓ   gO  'OClllUpeAT) 

nA  CA^jAAigeACA  be  géim  ip  btnúj\e  Ap  a  pui-ceACÁnAib 
AniiAf  o^\c.  1f  bmn  beic  Annpi*o  tÁ  y Atii|\Aix)  iiuai|\  a 
bíonn  An  JinAn  a^  pcolrAt)  nA  ^C]\Ann,  An  cotú|\  a$ 
copACti^Ai)  ifcij  1  bÁp  nA  coibte  cmJA,  CAip'  An  cnuic 
A5  C]\ónÁn  An  n^  1i-Á|)*oÁnAib  if  a^  cojAnnAig  50  bog 
bmn    a]a    éAÍót)    *6óib    ^o   nu\lb    ríop  cun    An   Ioca  ú]\é 

CA1t)]AéA]\Alb    An     bÓÚA1]\. 

1llAn  ]  m  péin  o'Á  b^eÁjÚAÓc  é  An  bóúA]t  út),  *oob'  é 
mo  coiiiAi|ibe  -ótnc,  rnÁ'p  *oume  rn  cÁ  cujca  ctm  néAtii- 
AineAccA  i]x'  oit)ce,  ^An  *  An  bóÚAn  [om  -oo  buAb<vó  1*0 
AonA]\  once  cmm  CfATÍipAit)t  nuAi|\  a  bíonn  An  jjeAÍAC 
£ÍAn  bÁn.  Ac  mÁ  cÁ  cnoif)e  ^An  J  ^eic  lonnAC  \y 
1 úcaca  bÁi*0]\e,  Mf  beAg  An  bÁnÚAinn  -ouic  peA^Aiii  coip 
ScnApA    An    j^1"0    A1A   uai]\   Ari    i^eAt)on-oit)ce    (31)    it) 

AOnA]A  1f  An    fAOJAb  11A  COt)bAt).        ^ÓAC    pt)1]\   Ó  ÚUA1T)   A]A 

tleiT)  An  piobAi]\,  if  ctnn  biúj  atac.  "O'éip  béicí  An 
triACAbÍA    ctoifp]\    a     tÁn     cogA]\nAije    %y     opnnjeAÍ 

l,A1fC1A]\    T)ÍOC. 

ConÁn   171  aoI. 


1.  Stand  as  near  the  edge  as  you  can.  2.  It  is  to 
be  feared  he  will  be  hurt.  3.  We  shall  soon  have  no 
reason    to    fear    them.     4.    Which    are    the    counties 

♦§602(3).  T§24  i§6o5. 
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bordering  on  Lough  Neagh  ?  5.  What  is  this  you 
have  done  ?  6.  I  am  out  of  practice.  7.  What  made 
you  strike  my  brother  yesterday  ?  8.  Every  one 
for  himself. 

B. 
It  was  an  awful  night.  The  trees  were  bending 
and  swaying  from  the  violence  of  the  wind  ;  the  rain 
was  pouring  in  torrents]1  the  lightning  and  thunder 
crashing  through  the  foliage  of  the  wood  ;  the  thunder- 
bolt rending  the  hills  ;  the  echoes  roaring  and  re- 
sounding among  the  cliffs.  In  spite  of  the  tempest, 
a  hundred  men  were  wending  their  way  through 
Mangerton  Pass  with  Richard  Barry  at  their  head, 
hopeful  and  eager.  A  small,  spare,  grey-haired  man 
rushed  from  a  cavern  beside  the  pass.  Richard 
examined  him  closely,  and  then  addressed  him. 
"  Do  you  not  recognize  me  !  '  said  the  little  man. 
"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Richard,  '  I  know  a  man 
whose  voice  resembles  yours,  but  he  -was  a  hunch- 
back,2 whilst  you  are  as  straight  as  an  arrow." 
•  The  little  man  laughed.  "  Nevertheless  I  am  the 
hunchback,  but  now  I  am  changed  in  appearance  : 
the  hump  appears  whenever  I  require  it,  but  I  intend 
neither  deceit  nor  treachery  just  now.'' 


42—  nA    biteAiiinAi§. 

11  ÚÁimg  ye&]\  ^nfo  cújsMnn  ó  cK\ru\iV>  ^511^ -o'inip 
yé  An  fgé&L  cé&on^  r^n  •oúmn,  ó^úV  c&ifbevsn.  yé 
t)úinn  c]\iúja*  *oe  n,\  biúe^nnivNCMb  axtif  jaV>mik\]\ 
lÁiú|\e<\c  i<vo,  a^u^  1]"  *oóév\  50  5C|\oc).v\|\  &m&ipe&6  uvo. 
T)uh<M|tc  yé  ru\|\  b'uvo  h&  ihó  (1  ;)  1>a  ciovicac  o^c  <mi  c-é 
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bí  'rivN  ceAnn  (ioo)  opcA  ^tjf  An  cuitte  -o'Á  róivo  V^ 
ttlúihMn.t  VeA1A  5U1A  b'Aimtn  *oó  SéA-onA.  ]Te^  a  bí 
a  5  -oéAnAih  Aipgix)  bjAéA^Aig  te  ]:a*oa.  Aguf  *o'Á  cóiti- 
AnÚA  y&\)  yém,  ^un  (117)  b'Aicm  *oo'n  *oúcai5  é  'beic 
beo  bocc  ÍAifCij  "oe  cúuj  nó  yé  btiAjnAib  (38),  ^gu^ 
Anoiy  50  bytnt  yé  aja  An  byeAn  (101)  ir  ]\M"óbjie  y& 
tflÚTriAin  nó  b'^éiT)i]\  1  n  6i]unn.  '  Aguy,'  A]\  fiAt), 
'  cÁ  óivougAt)  ó'n  ]\íg,  congnAiii  ye&y  po  jtéAfAt)  tÁic- 
pea,c  A^uy  imceAÓc  Agiir  byeic  a^  SéA*onA  tm  (43)  pé 
h-é  fém,  Agtir  é  'cAbAinc  ctm  bÁiriA  Annro  gAbcA.' 
1  CÁ  by  tub  An  yeA-p  *o'mir  An  fgéAt  y&n  ?  '  A|\fA  rmre. 
'  UÁ  fé  Anro  ifcixj'  (14),  a|\  p&*o.  Cu<vórnAin  ijxeAc. 
TH  nAib  a  úiiAi]\iy5  Ann.  *Oo  niceA-OAn  Anonn  'r  AnAtt 
jÁ  ctJAn*0AC.  VH  ^Aib  yé  te  r?AJÁit  ac  mAn  floijjreAf) 
An  uaIaiíi   é.      '  CÁ  byint  An   cpiúp  eite  ?  '  AnrA  rrnre. 

'  1yC1j       ^A      CAnCA1]\/      A|A      flAT*,  '  ^eiCeATTl      1AT)     A^Uf 

cei]xijec\m  ia*o,'  a]\^a  irnye.  CtuvóniAi^  ijxeAC  A^tif 
ceiyci§eAmAi|\  iat),  ^ac  ye&\\  oiob  |?é  teiú.  13ío-oa]\  a]a 
Aon  ^ocaI  AtiiÁm  ^a  méix)  yeo.  5°  lv^ib  An  c-^ipgeAT) 
bnéA^Ac  d'á  -óéAnMÍi  1   n-Áic  éigm  fA  cAÚAip. 

An   c-Aúai]\  peA*Oc\]\. 


1.  He  had  to  return  to  the  woman  who  owned  the 
white  horse.  2.  I  am  going  to  see  the  house.  3. 
Before  his  death  the  father  settled  all  he  possessed 
on  the  three  young  men.  4.  After  much  urging  he 
consented  to  do  it.  5.  On  his  return  home  he  became 
exceedingly  angry  when  he  discovered  he  had  been 
bequeathed  nothing   but   the   mare.     6.    He   did  not 

t  5  473(2), 
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return  for  a  year.  7.  He  refused  to  give  me  any 
more  saying  he  considered  he  had  given  me  more 
than  enough  already. 


B. 


1  He  also  swore,"  said  the  head  of  the  police,1  "  that 
the  man  who  was  coining  the  money2  was  an  inhabitant 
of  Minister,  named  Seadna.  and  that  it  was  he  who 
had  bought  the  horses  at  the  fair  in  your  name,  and 
as  a  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  he  mentioned  that 
this  man  had  been  in  abject  poverty  until  quite 
recently,  having  been  but  (100)  a  poor  shoemaker  living 
in  a  cabin  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  while  (117)  he 
was  fioo)  now  one  of  the  richest  and  most  independent 
men  in  Ireland.  I  had  at  once  organized  a  body  of 
men3  to  proceed  forthwith  down  (109)  into  Munster, 
and  arrest  this  Seadna,  when,  to  our  amazement,  in 
xame  Cormac,  the  bailiff  (27).  covered  with  perspira- 
tion and  dust,  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  impostors.  He 
at  once  gave  us  an  account  of  the  occurrence  entirely 
at  variance*  with  the  first  version.  He  informed  us 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Seadna,  who  was 
an  honest  man,  that  it  was  Seadna  who  had  raised 
the  hue  and  cry3  after  the  thieves,  and  that  (117) 
were  it  npt  for  him,  they  would  not  have  been  caught 
at  all.  I  determined  to  confront  Cormac  with  the 
man  who  had  given  the  first  version  of  the  affair, 
but  no  trace  of  him  could  be  discovered  :  he  had 
disappeared  as  absolutely  as  if  the  ground  had  opened 
and*  swallowed  him.  I  sent  detectives  into  every 
part  of  the  city.  I  myself  aided  them  in  the  search, 
but  all  in  vain  :  he  is  nowhere  to  be  found.' ' 
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43.— At!    c-AÚAHl    U10bÓ1T)    1T1A1U1Ú. 


tlujjxvó  UiobÓTo  111aiciú  An  T)eiciriAT)  tÁ  *oe  m\ 
T)ei]ieAx)  An  IpojiriAin,  míte,  peAcc  j;céA*o,  a  "oeic  if 
ceicne  pci*o,  A5  Rac  ad  Ctoicín,  1  ^Conn-oAe  Úiob|\A*o 
ÁnAnn.  Dí  ^aoÍ  A5  Á*  ACAi]\te  rrunnncin  1T)aiciú  (29) 
vo  corrmtiig  p  a  C15  trión  1  rnt)Aibe  ÚornÁip  ^An  jjcoriiun- 
fAHAcr,  -j  injeAn  *oot  Seoijvpe  *oe  VU1C  °  CeApAig  An 
puícig  a  b'eAf)  a  triÁcAin.  b'é  An  ceAcn&tiiAT)  teAnb 
-oe  cÍAinn  iia  bÁnAtrinA  po  é,  A^tif  cé  50  nAib  cniú]\  ní 
bA  X  fme,  b'é  "Ciobóix)  An  c-é  bA  ctnfgionAije.     t)uAC- 

Albb     ]X1A1Í1AC     X)AÚAtÍlAlb     A     b'eAX)      é,     AJUf     bí      C|101"Óe 

^iAÍiiiAn,  t?tAiceAiiiAit  Aige,  A^up  "oo  néi]\  itia]\  a  chai"ó 
yé  1  n-AOif,  pm  inA]\  if  mó  (112)  *oo  iiiéAX)iiig  a  ctú  -j  a 
cÁib  An  yuAio  nA  xmÚAije. 

Ua^  éif  fCAÚAiiri  "oo  1  ^CotÁijxe  Cibt  Coir.nig  (31) 
1  1  ^CobÁirce  1TIÁj  11uax)AC,  *oo  cui|\  yé  é  yém  yé  cú]\Am 
nA  jCAipiríneAc  1  ^Cibb  Coinmj,  ^gur  uw  CÁifc  1814 
-oo  jLac  pé  0|\*o    DeAnnuigúe   ó  tÁnri  An  ||    Curbing   Ó 

1l1tl1|AeAX)A1  j. 

tlí  nAib  fé  ac  CAmAbb  beAg  1  ^Citt  Comnij  nuAi]\ 
*oo  ctnneAX)  tocc  éigm  'nA  Leic.  Da  fuAnAc  le  nÁt)  é 
ac  pé  beAj^  rnón  é  ní  ]VAib  ré  cionncAC  1  n-Aon  con  Ann. 
111a|\  pn  fém  *oo  h-AijxnigeAt)  50  Cojncai^  é — nu*o  a 
501UI  50  jéAn  Ain,  ní*ó  nÁc  longnAf) ;  ac  itia]\  *oei]\  An 
-peAnpocAÍ  :  "  An  nu*o  bA  riieAf a  te  -oume  nÁ  a  bÁp  ni 
yeA-0Ain  fé  nÁ  ^un  b'é  tÁn  a  teApA  é,"  -j  b'm  é  An 
ú-óÁbcA  A5  An  ||  AuAitt  ITIaiciú  rriAn  b'ye&\\]\ve  (37)  éi]\e 
pA  x>eipeAX)  An   éA^cóin  pn. 


§  igt.  t  §  471  (note).  í  §  158.  ||  §  473(8). 


«3 

A. 

i.  He  had  a  great  heap  of  clothes  wrapped  round 
his  head.  2.  I  am  quite  dissatisfied  with  him.  3. 
He  told  me  to  let  her  alone.  4.  What  do  you  want 
them  for?     5.  You  would  have  been  treated  similarly. 

6.  He  refused  to  do  so,  saying  he  loved  him  too  much. 

7.  He  bestowed  all  his  wealth  upon  him. 

B. 

Henceforth  great  numbers  pursued  the  same  course,1 
and  the  cause  grew  in  strength  day  by  day.  By  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  he  had  accomplished  more  than  had 
been  done  for  years  previously  ;  in  three  months 
25,000,  in  five  months  130,000,  and  in  nine  months 
156,000  had  taken  the  pledge.2  This  (51)  proves  that 
the  people  took  it  up  readily  and  eagerly,  for  by  the 
end  of  the  year  1839  two  hundred  thousand  had 
become  members  of  the  new  association.*  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1840)  he  came  to  Dublin,  and  from  early 
morning  till  late  at  night,  outside  the  Custom  House, 
he  used  to  administer  the  total  abstinence  pledge. 4 

Having  successfully  established  his  work  of  reform* 
in  Ireland,  he  directed  his  steps  to  foreign  countries. 
In  the  year  1842  he  went  to  Glasgow,  where  he  was 
remarkably*  successful.  When  the  report  of  his 
labours  was  noised  abroad  in  England,  he  received 
many  petitions  from  that  country  also.  He  visited 
the  cities  in  the  North  of  England  and  thence  went 
to  Londom.  It  is  computed  that  six  hundred  thousand 
persons  in  England  received  the  pledge  from  him. 
He  had  to  decline  for  a  time  many  invitations!  from 
America,  as  he  was  not  able  to  respond  to  them  till 
the  year  1849.  He  returned  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
and  reached  Oueenstown  for  Christmas  1851,  but 
his  constitution  had  been  undermined,  and  from  this 
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time  till  his  death  his  weakness  increased.  He  went 
to  Spain  for  the  good  of  his  health,  but  returned  after 
a  very  short  stay.  His  course  was  run,  and  the  final 
summons  came  at  Queenstown,  in  the  year  1856. 


«.— T)onncAT)   pienneAnn. 

Hi  5  Át)  t)om  cu|\  fiof  (94)  -oo  -óéAnAtri  &]\  beACA 
T)onncAt)A  ptéirneAnn.  tlí  i^Aib  UAit)  -oe  -óiiAtgAf  'tiA 
beACAit)  nÁ  'nA  bÁj^  ac  50  ^CAfpAt)  cl,AnnA  5Ae*°e^ 
CAp  n-Aif  An  ueAn^Am  a  pnnreAn.  *Oo  b'm  (54)  é  An 
c-Aon  éi]um  AiriÁm  "oo  bí  Aige  ó  bí  ^é  occ  rnbtiAt;nA 
-oéAg  -o'aoit  gu]\  CAitteAt)  é,  Ati  c-occriiAt)  tÁ  t)e  l^uj- 
nAfA,  1  n-A0ir  a  t>Á  btiA"6Ain  doaj  a]\  pcio.  UÁ  ré 
cuncA  1  noitig  itlAg  Ueicif),  ttia]\  A*oéAnrÁ  occ  mite  pAn 
ó  cuAit)   ó   Cauai]a  Co|'CAije. 

X)ei|AueA]A  511  ]i  cAn  éir  bÁir  *óuine  tf  mó  (13) 
eijAijeAnn  a  caiL  ;  ac  ni  h-i  a  cÁit  rem  *oo  bí  ó  T)onn- 
ca*ó  ptéimeArn  ac  50  mbeAt)  ré  -oe  cÁit  An  ctAinn 
éibi]A  50  rciobjrAi*oír  a  "oceAn^A  ó'n  rnbÁr,  ^Jtif  50 
mbeAt)  rí  ré  némi  Aguf  ré  gj\A*OArn  aca  Aju'r,  ní  h-é 
AiriÁin  1  n-éinmn  ac  a]\  ruAit)  ati  -ooriiAin  rAn  tnte  Áic 
'nA  brmt  cuncA  aca  rúcA  (70). 

'Oo  b'  in  í  mncmn  [T)onncAX)A  ptéimeAnn  Agur  ir 
teir  An  mncmn  rm  *oo  cvnn  a  t)tuc-cAiiroe  (í  CotnpÁn- 
UAf  An  ptéiTneAnnAig"  An  bun,  Agur  50  món-rnó]\  cun 
nA  ceAngAn  t)o  coimeÁ*o  50  beo  (36)  Agur  50  Uottica  1 
inbéAlAib  nA  n-oAome  acá  fUAr  (no)  yóy,  A$ur  1 
mbéAtAib  5AC  gtún  -o'eAf^AineocAi-ó  uaca  50  -oeipeAt) 
An  crAogAit.  ^gur  cé  tiAC  jta-oa  'oo'n  CompÁncAr  Ag 
oib|Aiu5A*ó  ir  rriAic  An  uopA-ó  acá  éi]\ijce  ceAnA  pém  Ap 

A    rAOCA]L 

SeAnt)ún. 


«5 


i.  The  household  were  in  confusion  on  account  of 
its  being  lost.  2.  He  tried  to  avoid  coming  with  me. 
3.  He  told  her  he  must  have  that  apple.  4.  Proceed 
right  onward  till  you  reach  its  north-east  corner. 
5.  They  saw  a  tree  with  large  apples  on  it.  6.  He 
told  me  he  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  other 
tree  but  that.  7.  I  was  told  to  speak  gently  and  make 
no  noise  as  the  master  of  the  house  was  very  unwell. 

B. 

The  Language  Movement  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
death  of  Patrick  O'Leary,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  and  fluent  speakers  of  Irish  in  Ireland  in  our 
time,  and  certainly  there  was  not  among  the  younger 
generation  of  workers  who  are  making  such  strenuous 
efforts  to  preserve  and  extend  the  language  of  "our 
ancestors  as  a  living  language,  a  man  more  zealous 
than  he.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  better 
equipped  for  the  work. 

As  he  advanced  in  years  and  in  knowledge  his 
respect  and  love  for  the  language  increased  (17). 
The  result  was1  that  while  yet  in  his  teens  he  formed 
the  resolution,  if  he  were  given  (10)  a  long  life,  of 
doing  a  man's  part  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  the 
language-  throughout  Ireland.  '  Scealuidheacht  Cuige 
Mumhan  '"  (not  to  mention  his  Irish  poems  ana 
stories  published  in  the  Gaelic  Journal)  demonstrates 
that  his  was  no  thoughtless  and  /utile  3  resolution, 
dictated  by  (3)  youthful    zeal    (34). 

He  frequently  remarked  to  some  of  his  intimate 
friends    that    it    was    a    great    disgi  for    Irishmen 

that     they    were    depending     on     the      Continental 
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scholars  for  a  knowledge  of  their  ancient  literature 
contained  in  the  old  manuscripts. 

When  attacked  by  his  last  illness  he  was  engaged 
in  studying  this  old  literature.  On  this  account 
his  loss  will  be  more  keenly  felt,  for  there  are  few 
native  speakers  of  Irish  who  are  much  interested  in 
Old  Irish. 


45.— tl A    bt,ASCAOT)AÍ. 

Uéiámíf  Anoif  50  -ocí  yn&  btAfCAOT)AÍ.  JTéAc  oncA 
rnÁcnónA  ^ Atiijwó,  yé&c  An  a  mbeAnnAib  te  bui-óuijjA'ó 
nA  gnéme,  A^ur  mAn  a  •ocAicnpx)  p^T)  let)'  cnoi-óe  ! 
éingeAnn  p&t)  com  mAOjvÓA  Af  An  bj?Ai]\|\j5e  511 |\  "ooig 
teAC  ^un  bÁm  *otnne  ctn|\  jac  ce&nn  aca  'nA  finte 
-oíneAÓ  mA|\  a  b]:uit  ré.  CÁ  reAcc  n-oiteÁm  Ann  A]\ 
]?A"o,  ^juf  reo  a  n-AinmneACA  m<sn  a  nicit) : — An  btAr- 
c<nox)  1T1ó|\,  1mr  n,\  b]\ót;,  1ni|^  111 1c  An  OiteÁm,  An 
Uia]aacc,  1m-p  Un<MrceA]\c,  beA^-lmr,  A^nr — OiteAn  iu 
n-Óg.  1l1o  léAn  !  if  'mó  l)Anc  pt&ccriiAj\  b]\ireA"6  A]\ 
íia  lioite^ncAib  ro  íy  'mó  mÁinnéAt&c  bÁit)te  'nA  x)cim- 
ceAiX  ó  com]\AC  tiA  n-ACAc  1  ^Cac  pionn-cnÁJA. 

éi|\geAnn  An  Ui&nAcc  50  x>iAiiiAin,  ti<vij;ne&c,  c]\i 
mite  riA}\  6  J\n4\y  iflic  An  OiteÁin.  UÁ  cij  rolmr  a]\ 
An  5CA]\]\aij^  cum  nA  hÁncAij  a  ÚA^Ann  ca]\  teAn  t)0 
feoÍAX).  Uc\  ^aíÍaí  an  nj;e  yeo  cójca  com  cntnnn  511  y 
x)óig  be  hémne  z^uy  pnuc  *oe'n  £aiVI  ia*o.  Ajur  cÁ  j^ac 
nii)  omceAbb  cpcA  com  "OAingeAn  beA^  hac  teir  An 
brAitt  rem.  1|-  be^g  n<\  50  gcuinreAt)  éAnbAire  nA 
nÁice  rcAnnj\<yó  0]\c,  a  5  lin^e  'tu\  initcib  (40)  An  ah 
bré&j\  nó  a^  eiccAi>L  50  rAob]\AC  j;Ió]aac  bo]\b  A*p  x)0 
]\ax)A]\c  AnÁi]\"oe  'i'An   Ae|\.     1r  mime  céigeAnn   111111  nn- 
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ce&|\  An  bÍA^cAoit)  17lói|\  *oÁ  m&pbtl^&'ó,  ^Jtlf  nu<M|\ 
inúfc&Lingce^  *oÁ  ]\í]\ib  ia*o  b&inpt)íf  juvú&pc  n& 
rpé&jt&c  *  -oíoc  Le  n-&  n-ioni<vo<MriL^cc.  1f  •oóLn],ac  &n 
f&ogAt  cÁ  ^5  <mi  j;ce&f|w\]\  }.%e<N]\  cugAnn  Ai|\e  "oo  Ú15  ^n 
cfot,uij\  Cui|\cev\p  bi«yó  ir  -oeoc  1-p  tic|\e&c&  cúca  hai|\ 
fA  coiccigeA^,  511^1  1]^  oíte  u&i|\  ]\\  mbli<vóAin. 

0|'ca|\  U|\éAn. 

A. 

1.  Tell  him  I  shan't  be  long  in  finding  him.  2.  He 
went  to  find  out  which  was  the  prettier,  his  house  or 
mine.  3.  He  was  unwilling  to  go  but,  as  I  kept  press- 
ing him,  he  went.  4.  What  shall  we  have  for  dinner 
to-day  ?  5.  She  will  ask  you  to  take  any  other  bird 
you  choose.  6.  Among  them  was  a  grey  horse  bigger 
than  the  rest.     7.   Put  it  beside  the  fire  to  cook. 

B. 

The  Great  Blasket  Island  is  about  three  miles  long 
and  a  mile  broad,  at  its  broadest  part.1  It  consists  of 
(100)  a  lofty  hill,  with  high  cliffs  on  every  side.  A 
large  castle  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  At 
one  time  a  company  of  soldiers  were  stationed  there. 
A  French  pirate  during  that  period  fired  on  this  castle, 
but  did  little  damage,  the  castle  being  (4)  too  high 
above2  the  water.  There  arc  nearly*  thirty  houses 
on  the  island,  built  (4)  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
Externally*  they  are  small  and  neat,  and  internally 
even  fnore  so.  In  each  household  one  hears  the 
expressive  Irish  language.  No  clothing  is  worn  but 
that  made  from  grey  flannel-  the  wool  of  their  sheep. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  island  live  by  Ashing.  They 
keep  a  large  number  of  sheep  besides,  so  as  to  have 
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a  sufficient  supply  of  wool  without  being  obliged  to 
go  to  any  shop  outside  to  buy  materials  for  their 
clothing. 

Inishnabro  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Great 
Blasket.  It  is  not  very  large,  but  is  high  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  affords  grazing  to  a  large 
number  of  sheep.  No  one  lives  on  it,  nor  are  there 
any  facilities  (3)  for  landing.'0  When  the  weather  is 
fine,  however,  it  is  easy  to  effect  a  landing  on  it.* 


46,— An   irnmce. 


TluAin  a  bionn  *OAOine  A5  ^A^Ainc  a  T)cíne,  j\Áini§- 
eAtin  UAineAnuA  50  rnbíonn  An  cín  a^  "out  1  fToeAlb<yp 
ye  mA|t  bionn  nA  *OAome  Ag  gttiAifeAcc  AtriAC  Aifci. 
Huain  bíonn  riA  TAome  A5  bAiLiu§A"ó  Leo  úA-p  yAite  'ha 
rnílue  iy  'nó,  mítue  (40),  ptm  iy  -§u\\  mó  ftite-iii<M|\e- 
AírinA  -o'yeAoiTAi-oi^  a  bAinc  AiriAc  *oóib  pém  *oÁ  tnb'Áib 
Leo  }?AnAiriAinc  y&  rnbAite,  yy  UAcbÁ^AC  An  u-nnceAcc 
é  pn.  An  fAJA-p  fAn  imúeAcuA  *oíneAC  '^eAt)  acá  a^ 
cti]\  An  éi]\mn.  U&  éine  a^  *out  ctin  boccAnAccA  aju^ 
cá  a  intnnnceAn  aj^  ceiceAt)  uaiúi  a]\  a  n*oíceAlt  úaja 
LeA]\.  1p  éAcrAÓ  An  fcéAÍ  é.  tliiAin  iAn|\ÚA]\  A]\ 
iriumncin  iia  h-éi|\eAnn  *  con^nAiii  Ain^i*o  *oo  ÚAbAi]\c 
uaúa  ctin  "  cúife  nA  cíne"  -oo  cu]A  cnn  cmn,  ní  coimeÁT)- 
Ait)  pAt>  gneim  *oiúi*o  a|\  An  AinjeAt)  ac  cu^ato  uaca  50 
yiAÍ  fttnn^eAC  é.  An  irmmnceAn  a  -óemeAnn  gníorii 
-oe'n  cf AiiiAit  fm  ní  féiT)in  An  fpnionnlAiceAcc  "oo  cn|\ 
'nA  teic  (16).  HÁc  rnón  An  c-iongAnuA-p  m&]\  pn  ha 
•OAome  feo  auá  cotti  ném  fm  1  jcoriimm'íe  ctm  cAb]\ui  jce 
te  h-Aon  "  j^u^ifeAcc  "  50  bjrint  bAinc  <mci  te  cúi)*  na 

*  §  473  (2) 
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(66)      &     ÓIAtl-flOf     ,\CA     gtljl     mÓ|A     ATI      T)OCA]\     T)0      |AAJAT) 

T)'Ci]Mnn   &f  a  leiréit). 

Ll&Tl&fl    LuAimneAC. 

A. 

1.  That  will  do  !  2.  Don't  do  that  or  you'll  repent 
it.  3.  He  obtained  the  post  of  stable  boy.  4.  He 
would  not  take  my  advice.  5.  I  asked  him  to  allow 
you  liberal  travelling  expenses.  6.  This  coat  does 
not  fit  me.  7.  I  should  like  to  have  a  few  words 
with  you. 

B. 

It  (23)  is  evident  that  no  country  can  support  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants.  Accordingly 
when  it  happens  that  a  country  is  over-populated, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  must  depart  in  order  to 
leave  room  for  the  others.  If  they  did  not  do  so  (5) 
they  would  have  no  means  of  supporting  themselves, 
as  the  resources  of  the  country  would  be  insufficient1 
to  maintain  them  all  and  afford  them  a  means  of 
livelihood.  Some  countries  are  wealthier  than  others, 
but  however  small  the  wealth  or  resources  which  a 
country  may  possess,2  provided3  they  are  being  worked 
and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  it  cannot 
become  poor  as  long  as  there  are  any  resources  re- 
maining in  it.  The  number  of  inhabitants  who 
leave  such  a  country  is  of  no  consequence,  for  many 
others  come  in  day  by  day,  causing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  money  to  circulate  throughout  the  land. 
Accordingly,  when  the  reason  which  impels  people 
to  leave  their  native  land  is  that  the  country  is  already 
overpopulated,  and  consequently  unable  (4)  to  main- 
tain any  more,  such  an  exodus,  so  far*  from  injuring 
the    country,  is    most  advantageous  to  it.5 


9o 
47.— Cv\SAT)     All    R0t&. 


UÁ  An  peAn-yocAl  Ann  50  mbionn  An  ]\ot  A5  CAf  ax). 
1p 'rnó  btiAT)Ain  Aúcui|\feAc,  bnónAÓ  acá  ^a^úa  úonAinn 
ó  bAin  Ui^gAlcAr  SAfAnA  CAÍAtri  nA  cíne  yeo  *oe  pnA* 
5^ot)tAib  cun  é  'bponnAT)  aia  f Aijx)iúi|AÍb  CnomAit  -] 
A|\  a  teicéioíb  ;  ac  címí-o  50  bptnt  yé  *oe  con  (102)  y& 
c^AogAÍ  Anoir  50  bpmt  An  UiAJAÍcAf  céA"onA  an  cí  An 
CAitnii  céA*onA  a  bAinu  *oe  ftiocc  n*N  pc|\óinpéAf\Ac  út) 
ctm   é  'cAbAi]\c  rAn   n-Aif  Attíf  ^0  f11^*  S^0^^1^ 

UÁ  An  méit)  feo  *oeit:j\i§eAccA,  áíftc&c,  roin  An  dá 
be&j\c — 5U|\  ctni\eA*ó  iia  J^oóaiL  a^  reitb  An  caiLitti  te 
tÁni-tv.\it)i]\.  5  An  •oíoltngeAcc — 511 1\  "oeineAi)  c]\eAÓ  -j 
éi|iteAÓ  -J  pc|uor  opÚA,  1  gcÁr  50  i\AbAT)A]\  beo  bocc  'nA 
nt)úcAi^  yém  ;  -j  Anoirte  tmn  (65)  imceACCA -oo'n  Aicme 
eiLe,  1  n-ion<vo  An  cói|\ui5A*ó  céAT)nA  a  CAbAi]\c  "oóib  ^y 
AiriÍAii)  (17)  acáúa]\  Ag  cirr.itc  bAire  -óíob — A5  cun 
ineAbA  ptícA — -j  mAÍAÍ  ói|\  te  pÁjÁit  aca  nuAip  úAbA|\- 
pAi*ó  ]^A"o  ftu\r  An  caÍaiíi  do  puAi|i  a  pnn^eA^  ^An  pÁf) 
5A11   punnAinn   yAt)    ó. 

^UA^AC    A11    UobA1|\. 


1.  He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  had  to  return. 
2.  The  second  descended  next  but  the  same  thing 
happened  to  him.  3.  Many  a  brave  man  has  met 
a  cruel  death  on  account  of  it.  4.  There  were  several 
iron  spikes  over  the  castle  gate  with  a  human  head 
impaled  on  each.  5.  He  told  me  to  act  as  I  should 
be  directed.  6.  Death  was  inflicted  thus  :  the  culprits 
were   confined    to     prison,    no   food   being   given     to 

*  §  604.  j 
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them  for  three  days,  and  then  they  were  beheaded 
(18).  7.  He  asked  me  where  he  should  go  to  conceal 
himself. 

B. 

When  Ireland  was  depopulated,  except  for  the  small 
remnant  of  the  ancient  race  concealed  in  the  hills 
and  woods,  another  strange  thing  occurred.  The 
soldiers  and  officers  who  had  served  in  the  war  in 
Ireland  for  Cromwell  and  the  Parliament  had  received 
no  pay.  As  there  were  no  funds,  the  expedient 
adopted  was1  to  divide  up  the  country  among  them. 
The  land  however  was  useless  to  them  unless  they 
could  contrive  to  get  people  to  cultivate  it.  No 
settlers  (7)  would  come  from  England  or  Scotland, 
so  much  terrified  were  they  by  the  disease  /  have 
mentioned.2  By  slow  degrees  it  (23)  became  necessary 
to  withdraw  the  Irish  from  the  hills  and  woods,  to  rent 
them  the  land  and  to  allow  them  to  till  it.  In  this 
way,  the  people  settled  on  the  land,  and  immediately 
they  did  so,  they  increased  wonderfully.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  there  were  nine  million  inhabitants 
in  Ireland  when  the  potato  blight  made  its  appearance. 
Though  the  people  were  settled  on  the  land,  no  legal 
(34)  rights  were  conferred  on  them.  There  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  landlord  evicting  them  from  their 
holdings  at  his  pleasure* 


48—  All    n-Ol£lieACU. 


'Sé  reA-p-oA^  tiA  yeAn-utTK\|\  50  Léip(eAc)  rujt^b  é 
An  nit)  if  mó  (13)  cinoige&f  le  ci]i  cun  a  ppiO|\Ait>  a^h]- 
a  Inncmn  péin  00  cup  aj\  mi  pcÁio  cóijiAgur  -no  coime&o 
a|\   An    nó|*  pin    nÁ  a  r(wiiy\,  a  Liciiróe  bé&rA 
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A5uf  A  CAiceAm-AimpjAe  fém  *oo  cteACCAt)  A^uf  t)o  cuja 
1  -oc&icige.  UÁ  a  pof  a^  ^n  tnle  *óuine  50t)é  (cA*oé) 
An  beAjAC  *oo  ^unne  mtnnnceA|\  riA  héijAeAnn  1  -ocAob  tia 
ceAH^An  Agu]"  Jodó  An  -pAOÚA-p  auá  aja  bun  Anoif  cum 
n&  -oíogbÁÍA  foin  x>o  beijeó>|\ 

Acc  i^'mó  CA01  eiie  acá  aj  nÁipún  cun  An  ceAn^Ait 
auá  1T)1|A  mumnci|A  tia  hAimpue  feo,  A^uf  An  Luce  t)o 
bí  Ann  nA  céA*0CA*  btiAi)An  ó  fom  *oo  jiAeAinuJAt)  a^u^ 
*o'i:Á|"5A*ó  níof  tÁit)|\e,  A^uf  cum  eoÍAf  níop  crunnne 
Agu-p  meAf  níop  mó  tdo  cAb<M|\c  *oóib  -peo  acá  beó  mx)iu 
a]a  ^caija  nA  cí^e  a^u^  aja  An  f  piO]AAit)  1  An  mumn  *oo 
bí   mnci  1   n-Altót). 

ílí  péiT>in  meAf  nÁ  cion  *oo  beic  a]a  níó  mupA  bjruit 
Aicne  Ajuf  eoÍAf  mAic  aaja.  jeó^Aiú  -oume  a  |\Át)  50 
bptnt  51^*0  Aije  aja  a  cí|\  Agu]"  A|\  nA  cupAitnb  cpéAnA 
aju^  nA  5^lr51^15  caUiia  *oo  cÁim^  y\oime  acc  mÁ  cÁ 
yé  AineóÍAc  aia  -pcAi|\  nA  cí|\e  aju^  An  beACAit)  ha 
^cujaax)  -j  nA  Iaoc  conu-p  if  yéir>i|\  00  gnÁf)  nÁ  CAicneAiii 
•00  ÚAbAipc  *oóib  ?  ilít  éAn-ÓAoi  Aige  ctnge  Agu^  uÁ  fé 
com  niAic  Aige  pnpeAC  ciúm  \y  beic  a^á  ÚAÚAinc  5U|\ 
ci]\-g]\Áx)tiigceói)\  ÚA]\  bA|A|A  é.  Sm  é  (53)  t)í|\eAC  An 
]\ut)  acá  a^  -oaUIat)  Aigne  nA  1i6i]AeAnn  a^u^  a$  cu]\ 
5AÓ  níó  A5  meAÚAt)  uiyt\,  C6innc,  CAinnc,  Aj^uf  ]"ío]\- 
CAinnc,  1  -ocAoib  a  t:eAbAi|"  Agup  a  liÁitneAcc  pém, 
A5ur  5^n  f^^omeAm  nÁ  éi|\im  Aigne,  nÁ  eoÍA]"  nÁ 
cui]^5inu  't)CAob  ciaj\  -oe'n  c^itinc,  acc  í  'n-A  |\Áiméip 
mA|A  a  béAt)  5Íó]v   nA  ^AOice. 

PÁ*0]\A15   111ac   Stnbne. 

1.  The   big  man   was  getting  the   worse   of  it.     2. 
The  first  two  nights  were  nothing  compared  with  the 
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third.  3.  They  could  not  get  a  sufficient  supply  of 
vessels  for  the  water.  4.  The  lot  fell  on  the  young 
sailor.  5.  He  put  them  into  the  room  and  locked 
them  up.  6.  In  a  short  time  he  saw  the  bull  ap- 
proach.    7.   He  defeated  them  in  that  battle. 

B. 

These  noble  qualities  are  our  owrn,~just  as  is  the 
language.  They  are  the  heritage  we  derive  from 
our  forefathers.1  But  instead  of  making  them  our 
own,  and  directing  our  conduct  by  them,2  we  have 
allowed  (17)  them  so  to  languish  that  the  greater 
part  of  our  people  are  quite  uninfluenced  by  them,3 
or   are  ignorant   of  them. 

How  can  we  recover  this  tradition  (3)  we  have 
lost  ?  How  can  we  learn  nowadays  of  Fionn  and 
Oscar,  of  Diarmaid  and  of  Grainne,  of  Brian  and  of 
Red  Hugh  ? 

They  have  all  departed,  never  to  return  (4).  Their 
world*  has  disappeared,  and  will  never  be  seen  again. 
Yet,  if  we  have  not  themselves,  we  have  what  was 
-intimately  connected  with  them.  We  have  the 
language  they  spoke,  and  the  books  which  contain 
the  vivid  story  of  their  lives  and  times.'0  We  have 
not  the  woods  which  sheltered  and  protected  them, 
for  most  of  these  have  been  burnt  or  felled,  but  we 
have  the  green  plains  they  trod,  on  which  they  fought 
and  which  they  often  dyed  with  their  blood.  The 
rugged  mountains  which  looked  down  upon  them 
when  they  fought  and  struggled  for  faith  and  father- 
land are  still  unchanged  :  the  rivers  that  separated 
them  from  their  mortal  enemies  still  flow  through 
the  same  beautiful  and  peaceful  valleys  :  and  we 
still  have  some,  but  only  a  few,  of  the  churches  and 
castles  they  built. 
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49—  steAtin   yé  *óftAoix)eAcr. 


T)'j:K\p|\iii5  mé  -oe'n  bAncpAcc  cj\éA*o  An  pÁc  50  ^Aib 
An  oi^eA'o  fcnn  b^n  f  a  turn  -7  ^&n  Aon  ye&\\  'nA  bfA-p- 
]\&-&,  ói|\  ní  ^acahia^  ye&}\  a]\  bic  Ann.  xy^jieAgAin 
beAti  *oe'n  bAnc]\Acc  mé,  -j  A*oubAinc  jjun  j^e^nn  *Oub 
•oob'  Aimn  *oo'n  j^beAnn  p^n,  -7  nÁp  £Ág  Aon  *oume  *oÁ  * 
■ocÁmi^  Ann  é  te  u]\í  coad  bli<yÓAin,  -j  nÁ  ^ác^ait)  aii 
f  A1X)  if  ihAippeA-ó  5llt,^5^c  ^11  $LeAnnA  *Oinb,  "  -j 
ACÁ1D  *oeic  111  íbe  jAifCfóeAC  jaIac  gnnri-éACCAc  yé 
*ó]\AOi-óeACC  Aije  ^An  njbeAnn  yo,  -]  nil  fAJÁib  ]?UAf- 
caIxa  o]\ca  péin  nÁ  o|umne  comce  nó  50  *ociocj:Ait) 
5AifCit)eAc  éigm  *oo  béA}\]:Ait)  buAit)  a^  An  ngiuiAjAÓ  1 
5coííi]\ac  Aomp|\,  1  Ann^om  éineocAit)  An  gteAnn  corii 
h-Ájvo  beif  An  *ocaIaiti  A]\  jac  cAob  *oe,  -\  foitAfeocAit) 
An  §]AiAn  A1]\,  ói|A  nío|\  CAicm  j  An  jniAn  a^  An  ngbeAnn 
yo  be  z]\\  céAT)  bbiAt)Ain  ac  (l2l)  An  f  péin  -oub  -oojaca  oy 
a  cionn,  -],"  An  fife,  "nil  Iaoc  fé'n  -ooniAn  ioncorii]\Aic  t 
beif  An  nj^uiA^Ac,  ói]\  ní  *óeA]\5Ann  &\\m  a]\  Aon  b^bl 
•oÁ  bAÍÍAib  ac  AiiiÁm  a  ftnb  cbé, -j  if  mjeAn  *o'peA^jti]" 
Ó  pmn,  Áii\x)-]\í  ULat),  rnife  -j  cái*o  ceAúnA|\  eibe  *oe 
cÍAnnAibJ  1^5^^  6i]\eAnn  im  yocAi]\  Ann^o,  -j  ioviiat) 
eibe  -o'mgeAnAib  ni'05  -j  ]\ó-úijeA]AnA  inAj\  Aon  bmn,  -j  iy 
mó|\  An  -oíojbÁib  'oo  nmne  uufA  t>úinn  cné  liiAnbAf)  An 
ém  (92)  *oo  Ú115  -oo'n  jbeAnn  yo  cu,  ói]\  1|^  é  An  u-éAn 
ú*o  -oo  ciigAT)  nA  gAifCi-óig  t)o'n  ^beAnn  fo,  niA]\  fvnb  50 
•ociocfAt)   be  ||   5Ai]xit)eAC  -oíob  buAit)  *oo  b]\eic  An  An 

nj^uA^Ac." 

Sliocc  A]"  6"acc]\a  LomnoccAm. 

A. 

1.   You  had  better  go  there  instead  of  him.     2.  He 
put  the  pen  and  ink  where  he  found  them.     3.  He 
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asked  him  about  his  daughter.  4.  How  should  I 
know  where  he  has  gone.  5.  What's  the  advantage  ? 
6.  He  wore  a  different  suit.  7.  Is  it  not  more  probable 
that  he  will  come  to-morrow  as  he  came  to-day  ? 

B. 

For  hundreds  of  years  this  beautiful  maiden  sat 
slumbering  in  that  palace,  and  meanwhile  her  golden 
hair  continued  growing  in  flowing  tresses  about  her, 
The  old  king  and  his  nobles  still  sat  around  the'  table, 
with  (122)  their  half-emptied  glasses  before  them,  out 
of  reach  of  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  outer  world 
(4).  The  wood  in  the  midst  of  which  the  palace 
stood  had  grown  wild  and  been  completely  overgrown 
with  briars  and  noxious  herbs,  while  within  reigned  (3) 
the  silence  of  the  tomb. 

At  last  when  the  allotted  time  was  fufilled,  the 
young  prince  appeared.  He  forced  his  way  through 
the  matted  undergrowth,1  came  to  the  palace  and 
witnessed  its  condition.  (6) 

It  was  not  long  until  he  beheld  the  comely  maiden 
peacefully  slumbering,  half  concealed  by  her  golden 
tresses.  His  heart  beat  with  love  for  her,  and  he 
took  her  by  the  hand.  Immediately  the  spell  was 
broken.  Life  and  motion  returned.2  The  cocks 
began  to  crow  and  the  birds  resumed  their  songs. 
The  king  yawned  and  stretched  his  limbs.*  '  Why/1 
said  he,  ""I   must   have   been  sleeping." 

By  this  time  you  may  have  grasped  the  meaning 
of  my  story  and  discovered  a  parallel  to  the  events 
described  in  it.  Has  not  our  own  country  slumbered 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  ?  We  cast  away  all 
that  was  our  own  and  bound  ourselves  down  with 
the  fetters  of  the  foreigner. 
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50.— teAs  An  cÁnroe. 


CéAtto  é  bun  pnéniie  An  tntc,  m.\|i  pn  ?  Sm  í  An 
t>A*ób.  *Oei]\  tucc  nA  poitiueACCA  *oÁ  mb&t)  50  ]\Aib  An 
caÍaiíi  ai\  feibb  An  yeif\meo|\vN  50  mbeAt)  An  j^aIaia 
leijeApcA  Annpom  bÁici\eAÓ.  flit  Aon  AtiinAp  nÁ  50  * 
bpmt  beAnn-lÁiii  *oe'n  p'|\intie  pA  riiéi-o  pm.  ac  ttiá  cá 
fém,  nil  lonibÁme  nA  ]Mj\inne  Ann.  ílí  h-é  AriiÁm  50 
b]:uit  nA  j:ei|uneoiiu  a^  nnúeAÓc  ó'n  "oríjt,  ac  cÁi"o  lucc 
ceii\-oe  leip  a^  imceAcc  'nA  jceATDCAib  f  if  'ha  inítcib  f 
Uo). 

T)Á  i\éi]\  pin  if  téi]\  nÁ  -oéAn^Ait)  peitb  nA  cAÍniAn 
Á]\  ngeA^ÁnuA  50  téi}\  *oo  tei  jeAp  pé  mAiúeAf  a  t)éAn- 
^Ait)  p'  -oo  pnA  fei]Ameoi]\íb.  UÁ  i\omnc  *OAome,  teip, 
Annpo  1  néi|Mnn  A^Ainn  A^ti^  iy  -oóic  teo  nÁ  ctnpt:eA]\ 
x)ei|\eA*ó  tei|^  An  ImceAcc  nó  50  rnbeit)  -oéAnAiri  Ái\ 
rmligce  pthnn  fém.  Sm  é  b&Ul  ViÁ  bt?int  bneAÍt  A]\ 
a  tÁn  aca.  Á\\  nt)óic  111Á  'p  éigm  -oúmn  pMiAiiiAinc 
^An  cof  *oo  co]\]\ui5e  50  mbem  lUAgAbuA^  nA  cíi\e  A5 
b]AAÚ  o]\Ainn  jrém  ní  beit)  é"ii\eAnnAc  nÁc  rnói\  fA  cín 
nu>Mii  a  b|\onn):AiA  Home  Rule  otiAinn.  CÁ  bpor  (45) 
-o'émne  CACAm  a  bei-ó  piAjtugA-o  nA  1i-éiiAeAnn  fúmn 
pém.  b'féiDi]\  50  nx)éA]\|:AT)  nA  peipiu'  linti  50  bytnt 
An  tÁ  A5  "ojun "mm  linn  A|\  co^AnÁiu-oe  'nA  nibeit)  6ine 
aja  Á]i  -peibb  yém. 

LiA^Án  LiiAimneAC. 


1.  I  should  like  to  find  out  if  any  of  them  is  the 
writer  of  the  letter.     2.  He  entered  the  room,  took  off 
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his  hat  and  sat  down.  3.  I  am  five  shillings  short. 
4.  The  doctor  was  sent  for.  5.  I  will  take  this  one, 
if  you  have  no  objection.  6.  Would  you  be  good 
enough  to  let  down  the  window  ?  With  pleasure.  7. 
None  of  the  books  you  sent  is  the  one  I  want  (101). 

B. 

Let  every  one  arise  and  lend  a  hand  in  checking 
this  terrible  exodus  from  Ireland.  There  is  sufficient 
land  in  this  green  isle  to  support  four  times  as  many1 
inhabitants  as  are  in  it  to-day  ;  but  the  fair  meadows 
grow  wild,  rust  consumes  the  plough-share,  the 
dew  falls  on  fallow  land  that  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated,2 and  the  Irish  race  is  melting  away  like  hoar 
frost.  This  terrible  fact  does  not  startle3  those  (5) 
who  remain  behind.  They  are  blind  to  it.  Not  so 
with  the  foreigner  who  has  settled  down  in  Ireland. 
He  is  delighted,  for  he  sees  the  Irish  doing  of  their 
own  accord  what  Elizabeth,  Cromwell  and  William 
failed  to  make  them  do — disappearing  from  the 
land.  A  short  time  ago  I  was  one  day  coming 
from  Donaghadee  to  Belfast  on  top  of  a  coach. 
Two  men  beside  me  were  talking  in  an  under- 
tone. '  Is  it  not  strange  that  these  Irish  are 
disappearing  so  completely*  from  the  land?"  said 
one  of  them.  "  Do  you  not  see,"  said  the  other, 
1  that  it  is  the  '  Papishes  '  that  are  going.  Our 
crowd  are  all  right.  I  have  not  read  for  a  long 
time  anything  that  gave  me  more  satisfaction  than 
the  Census."  They  exchanged  glances;  they  under- 
stood each  other.  They  were  Belfast  Protestants. 
It  is  to  such  as  these  that  Irishmen  are  handing  over 
their  native  land  without   a  struggle. 

H 
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51.— is  tnÁiRS  nÁ   péACAn  noirms 


*0.    "bíotl,  J^AU    AriipAf,  An    'OOn&p  Ap    íia    *OAOine    nÁ 

pé&CAn  pómpA.  Ac  "o&p  noó  C6  piop  aj^  An  pAojóX  r\\ 
céit)An  *OAome  Anonn  50  li-AmepicA  j&n  péAÓMnc 
pómpA."  U.  "1p  t)óic  teip  au  u-é  céiúAn  aiiiú  $up 
péAÓ  pé  poitmp  50  iTiMc.  Híop  pé&c,  áitvcac.  *OÁ 
bpéAÓAt),*  ní  pA§At)  pé  Aniú."  "  tlí  péA"OAp  é  pin,  a 
Úai*ój;.  1]"  mó  'oume  péAÓ  poirmp  50  h-AnA-rii<Mc  A$up 
1  n-Aitrmeom  a  tMciI  gup  cÁimg  put)  éigm  'ua  fbige  a 
cuip  Amú  é."  U.  "  bu<MÍip  T)o  riiéAp  Aip,  a  T)onncAt>, 
a  true  ó.  tlA  *OAome  ógó,  po  a  céit)An  50  h-AmepiCA,  ip 
T)óic  teo  50  mbíon   péAÓCA  pórnpA  acu    (70)    50   h-An& 

TT1A1Ú,   AC  CA^AU   put)   f  A  Cptlge  OpÚ&  A  CUipeAU   A111Ú   1AT), 

Agup  ní  1i-Aon  put)  AiriÁin  é.  1p  mó  put)  a  bíon  aj 
ceAcc  pA  cplije  opcA  &$up  'g&  ^cup  Atnú.  Ap  *ocúip ; 
ip  La^  te  ttiac  peinmeopA  1  n-6"ipmn  *out  A^up  tÁ  oibpe 
'-óéAriAiTi  "oo'n  peAp  acá  Ap  An  'ouAob  úaIA  "oe'n  b&it,e 
A^up  a  pÁ^  t&e  'gtACóvt)  Ap.  DeAt)  An  pÁj  itiaic  50 
teop  Agup  ní  be-A*ó  An  obAip  pó  *ói&n.  pé  pÁj  & 
geAbAt)  pé  Ap  An  obAip  ní  ÚAbAppAi)  pé  te  pÁ-ó  (81)  -oop 
nA  comuppAm  50  mbeAt)  pé  Ag  obAip  Ap  a  pÁg  Iac 
Sm  uó-bAp  (52).  Hí  h-inx)iu  n&  mT)é  cupnAig  UAbAp  Ap 
"ÓAome  'cup  Amú.  TíaJvMT)  An  peAp  fAn  Anonn  50 
h-AtnepiCA  Agup  pÁ^Aió  pé  aj  obAip  L^icpeAÓ  A|\  &  pÁj 
L&e,  A^up  ip  pó  niAic  beip  An  p^g  "ó'p^gÁit.  tl&bAp,  a 
"ÓonncAÓ,  Agup  éipige  'n-Áip'oe  ipeAX)  acá  aj  nmpc  Ap  a 
t&n  *oe  -ÓAoímb  05  a  r\\  h-6ipeAn  An  Aimpip  peo  Ajup 
§Á  $cup  Amú. 

An  u-AÚAip  peAt)A]\. 
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A. 

i.  I  met  a  brother  of  yours  in  Dublin.  2.  Try  if 
this  shoe  will  fit  you.  3.  This  is  the  very  book  I 
want.  4.  I  might  have  remained  there.  5.  The 
queen  was  instigating  him  to  perpetrate  the  deed. 
6.  They  continued  firing  at  them  till  their  powder 
was  exhausted.  7.  It  is  just  as  well  for  us  to  return 
home. 

B. 

Another  thing  conspires  (66)  with  pride  and  conceit 
to  lead  them  astray.  The  young  men  and  women 
who  (16)  were  too  proud  and  conceited  (91)  to  con- 
descend to1  work  to  earn  a  living  in  Ireland,  and  who 
emigrated  to  America,  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  or 
even  perhaps  half  a  year  ago,  are  either  dying  of 
starvation  there  for  want  of  work  or  are  killing  them- 
selves with  labour  that  is  too  severe.  Yet  this  same 
pride  and  conceit  prevents  them';  from  telling  the 
truth  to  their  relatives  who  have  remained  at  home. 
When  they  get  a  chance  of  sending  a  letter  home, 
the  burden  of  their  communication  is2  such  praise  of 
the  other  side  that  one  would  be  tempted  £0  think 
it  a  heaven  on  earth.  When  the  letter  is  read  to  the 
proud  and  uppish  ones  at  home,  they  insist  on  going 
straightway  to  where  they  will  lead  the  lives  of 
gentlemen  ;  and  have  eating  and  drinking  and  fine 
clothes  ;  where  the  pebbles  on  the  roads  are  gold  and 
silver,  so  that  one  has  only  to  stoop  and  pick  them 
up.  They  emigrate,  but  only  to  discover  ere  long 
what  sort  of  place  this  "  earthly   paradise  '     is. 
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52.— A*ÓbArt    bÍT)    MXtfltUVOA. 

Hi  pint  Aon  UAúbÁf  ac  a  (57)  T)c&5&rm  *oe  biAt)  -j 
t>'AT)bAp  bit)  ijxeAÓ  50  héi|Ainn.  'Sé  longnAt)  if  mó 
bíonn  ojitn-p  a  cÁ  b^uijceAp  An  u-Aij^eA-o  50  téi]\  cun 
•oíoL  AfCA.  U&  teAbAji  AgAin  -j  cÁ  pé  cíop  Ann  50 
•orÁmig  50  hA^t)  of  cionn  cjtí  cé<vo  rníte  conA  *oe  ptúp 
1  *oe  c]uiiúneAcc  ijxeAc  cujAmn  An  bti<vóAin  a  §Ab 
CAfiAmn  (1900),  Af  nA  T)ucAi5ib  1  bf<yo  1  ^cém,  ^An 
cfiÁcc  A]\  aja*  §Ab  óuJAinn  cj\é  ciiAnuAib  SAfAnA.  Ap 
úfu'  |\aoLaca  An  t  ctoc,  copioc'  An  méix>  f  m  fti&f  te 
ceicyie  mitteom  AIJA51T).  'Sé  (48)  tno  cuAipim  pém  50 
•ocAjAnn  b|\eif  Ajup  J  oipeAt)  eite  An  rnéio  pm  *oe  ptú|\ 
1  'oe  cpuicneAcc  cu§Ainn  ó  S<NfAnA.  CAict:eAfi  An  cé 
•7   An  púicfie  teif  a  coriiAipeArii,  m&]\  if  beA^  An   ítiaic 

fAgAJAC    gAn    CÍél]AeAC. 

1p  rnójv  An  n>piop  aji  An  n*oucAij  Iuac  An  tnéi*o  pm 
a|a  pA*o  •o'AipgeAt)  ci|\m  A5  imceAcc  aitiac  Af  jr&c  Aon 
bliAt)Ain.  Aguf  if  beA^  50  bplteAnn  pmgmn  *oe'n 
Ai^eAT)  pAin  opAinn  50  t)eo,  cé  gup  'rnó  Áic  a  gAbAnn 
cuit)  *oe.  LÁnrifijeAnn  tucc  tuingeAf  -j  ceAnnAijce 
mópA  a  gcion  'oe,  botgAiju  nÁp  bpeA^p  teó  Áic  'tiA 
inbeAT)   ^Ae'óit  nÁ  bAiuce  p&  riitrifi. 

A. 

1.  He  tried  to  remove  the  nail  with  the  nail  of  his 
right  thumb.  2.  He  set  the  house  on  fire.  3.  They 
jumped  out  over  the  wall.  4.  Put  out  the  candle 
that  is  alight.  5.  He  pretended  to  be  very  angry 
that  they  had  burnt  the  boat.  6.  You  must  pay  the 
money  within  three  days.  7.  The  house  began  to 
burn. 

*  §  235-  t  §  473  (7)-  Í  §  502. 
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B. 

Food  was  plentiful  in  Ireland  formerly.  We  grew 
three  million  tons  of  corn  in  the  year  1847,  an(^  °f 
that  amount  615,000  tons  was  wheat.  The  famine 
in  this  country  at  that  time  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
those  who  inhabited  the  poorer  districts  sowed  no  corn. 
For  years  previously  potatoes  had  been  exceedingly 
plenitful,  and  since  these  were  cultivated  with  the 
least  amount  of  labour  they  were  the  staple  food  of 
the  people  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other. 
They  had  not  saved  any  money,  so  that  when  the 
blight  came  on  the  potatoes  the  English  bought  up 
all  the  corn  at  a  higher  price  than  they  could  afford.1 
At  that  time  the  Irish  people  were  agitating  to  have 
a  law  passed  by  the  English  Parliament,  forbidding 
the  export  of  food  stuffs  (3)  from  Ireland,  but  in  vain. 

If  we  had  a  paternal  government  ruling  us  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  would  pass 
a  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  food  to  Ireland. 
Last  year  the  wheat  crop  of  Ireland  amounted  to 
only  about  30,000  tons,  that  is,  about  one-twentieth 
of  the  produce  of  1847,  and  including  every  descrip- 
tion of  corn  there  was  not  more  than  one-third  of 
what  was  grown  during  those  years. 


53.— An   umcém  111011. 

\?e&\\  gé^g&c  flwne&n&c,  btm>e,  "oob'  e&v  ^\n  cíncéifi 
nión.  ye&]\  toni  tÁi*oi]\.  bí  i&|\,ncí;  -oe  ]\i<mi  n<N  bot£&lt>e 
&nn,  Agtlf  ni  |\<\ib  ptn'nn  péA^ólge  Ai|\.  Oí  fé  t&jt&éc 
bol/g-fúite^c.  Dí  yé  p&'of'iiófi&c,  i'Anoleicne^c,  oe&§- 
cúmtA  'n&  bé^t  ^guf  'tia  co|\Án.      uíoi)  pÁilce  %r\f  50.6 
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cuit)eAcrAin  ^aohtii^  rtiAn  ni  bío"ó  yé  coit)ce  ac  a$ 
•oéAnAiri  ppóipc  Agup  pintc  ^gup  CAiceAtri  ai  in  pipe  (31) 
*o'Á  (57)  rnbícró  t<McpeAc.  15iiaiL  pé  cúca  irceAc  A^up  ni 
cuip^e  conAic  ye  An  pA^Apc  nÁ  cApAing  yé  piAp  beA^Án 
(104).  *Oo  p nAp  pé  An  cÁibín  T)'Á  ce&nn  Ajjup  t)o  nocc 
ye  An  c-éAT)An  bin-óe  rriAob  a  bi  Aip.  Ajjup  if  Aip  a  bi 
An  mutcAÓÁn  móp  cmn   (35)  Agup  é  50  cíop-óub  Agup 

5°  c*r- 

"T)éin  A|\  c'ajaid,  a  pÁ-opAij,  a  true  ó,"  AppA  n' 
y AjApu,  ^guf  é  A5  5Áini"óe.  "  Hi  bAogAÍ  *ouic/5  An 
peipeAn.  "  t)'péi*oip,"  An  peipeAn,  "  50  bpéA"opÁ-pA 
cuAipipjj  éijm  *oo  CAbAinc  t)úinn  1  t)CAob  An  pÁptA  yo 
acá  A|A  pmbAÍ  címp&t  SAt)b  T)iApmuT)A  Agup  CopmAic 
b&iile''  (27). 

"  pÁjAim  be  b-UAX)Acc,  a  AÚA1|\,"  AppA  'n  cíncéip, 
u  gupAb  pmé  (54)  -oíneAÓ  a  Ú115  Anro  mé,  Agup  gup  b&5 
a  fiteAp  50  mbeAt)  uupAC  A5AC'*  onóip  opm." 

An  c-AcAip  peADAn. 

A. 

1.  Don't  conceal  anything  from  him.  2.  He  ex- 
tracted the  extreme4nside  tooth.  3.  The  rod  became 
a  serpent.  4.  They  did  so,  but,  of  course,  failed. 
5.  We  had  our  day's  labour  for  nothing.  The  black- 
smith became  livid  with  anger  at  his  second  failure. 
7.  "  I  have  no  idea,"  he  said, 

B. 

There  was  one  man  to  whom  Seadna  gave  a  decided1 
refusal.  This  was  due  to  the  appearance  he  presented.2 
He  wore  a  showy  suit  of  clothes,  and  was  not  onlyz 
broad    in    person,    strong    and    healthy-looking,    but 

*  §  191. 
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sleek,  full-blooded,  and  well  fed.  His  hands  were 
very  soft  (36),  white  and  slender,  and  bore  no  signs 
of  work  of  any  kind  (8).  He  addressed  Seadna  in 
these  words  (52)  :  "  Indeed,  Seadna,  I  am  extremely 
ashamed  (8)  that  I  should  ever  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  compelled  to  come  to  you  to  ask  a  loan  of  money. 
But  a  hundred  pounds  would  be  a  great  convenience 
to  me  just  now,  and,  according  to  what  I  hear,  it 
would  be  no  serious  inconvenience  to  you  to  give  it 
to  me.  A  person  of  my  standing  does  not  come 
every  day  to  ask  you  for  it."  'I  regret  I  have  not 
a  hundred  pounds  which  I  could  conveniently  give 
you,"  said  Seadna.  The  gentleman  looked  at  him 
in  amazement.  He  had  not  been  at  all  prepared  for 
such  an  answer,  and  looked  at  Seadna  as  if  he  were* 
some  strange  animal.  Seadna,  however,  looked  him 
steadily  in  the  face.  It  was  said  he  had  an  extra- 
ordinary penetrating  glance  when  angered,  and  that 
there  were  very  few  who  did  not  quail  beneath  it. 
This  gentleman  did  so  (5).  He  hung  his  head,  then 
.looked  out  through  the  door  (14).  Then  he  looked 
at  Seadna  again. 


54.— oi*6ce   i    Lonnmnn. 


U]\é  f|u\it)ib  curii&ng*  i|^  f|\Áit)it)  Le&ú&n&,  cimceAlt 

cijce  coni-c]\innne,  c^|\  cinrmib  -oo|\c<n,  ru*T  nu\|\  |*eo 
linn  if  y\oy  m&n  put)  Unn,  mrpe  1^  mi  jioIIa  (if*)i 
eife&n  *  a|\  C0f&c  \f  mi]*e  &y   6  fÁl&ib;   yes\\  co\y  &n 

*  §  209. 
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cúmne  yeo  if  puy  Ai|\,  beipc  eite  caII  Annf An  An  rcÁc 
tóc|\Ain  -p|AÁi*oe,  Aigce  fmeAncA  onÚA ;  botAi-óce  An 
cfAÍAÓAi|A  if  An  Abtuif  uaca,  ir  ftnte  -oeAn^A  aca  a|\ 
nór  ptnbt  *oói5ce  1  gceAinc.  T)'i:éAc  ^ac  -otnne  ac>\ 
50  cptnnn  on&mn.  "11í  ytnl,  T)AonnAif>e  LAfintnc," 
A*oei|\im-fe,  "ac  An  5A*0AiT)e,  An  biceAtrmAc,  yoc-j:eA]A 
póice  (34)  ip  *OAome  *onoc-iomctnn."  "Lex)  ccni,  cÁim- 
fé  tAftntnc,"  t)o  -pÁix)  mo  bionÁnAÓ  510IIA  (35)  50  iní- 
céAT)CAC,  -J  *o'inpúc  fé  mé  yé  n-A  yAb|AAíb.  "UÁ  50 
triAic,"    A^fA    niife    tiom     fém    -j    *o'éirceAf    nio    béAÍ 

feAfCA. 

*0'orcAit  clog  of  Án  gcionn  a  ct&b  rnAnnuAÓ,  mei]\- 
jjeAÓ  -|  cinn  fé  tiú§  fnAnnÁn&c  Af.  "  Cat)  é  An  u-aíti  é 
fin?"  A]\rA  rmre.  "1r  5eAp|\  uAinn  An  ui§  ;  if  111  ó]\  An 
•oeAbAX)  acá  o]\r."  a|\  mo  jiotÍA,  rriAn  ^neA^A.  Síor 
linn  (113)  q\é  póinfe  -óoncA,  fiiAf  tmn  fCAigní  bí  Ag 
túbAt)  jré  n-Án  gco^ Aib,  -j  fé  -óeineAT)  *oo  fCA*OAiriAtt  Ag 
-oo]\Af  ia"óca.  "tDpint  fé  1  n-émpeAcc  teAC?"  AnrA 
511c  p  in  Iai]xij.  "  UÁ?"  An^A  An  510HA,  50  mín,  T)o 
h-o^cÍAt)  t  An  ,oo|aa|%  x)o  p'neAt)  p'nciúr  ai^ix)  cun  An 
^ioLIa  ;   "  dm ac  teAc";  *oo  1i-iA]\nAt)  t  o|\ni  -oub  i|xeAc. 

ConÁn   tllAot. 


1.  He  failed  to  obtain  peace  of  mind  until  he  had 
asked  me  not  to  complain  him.  2.  You  are  being 
eagerly  sought  for.  3.  Their  own  statement  is  that 
no  criminal  ever  yet  escaped  from  them.  4.  He 
became    ill   the   day   after    the   fair   when   he    found 

t  §  276. 
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that  his  daughter  had  gone  away.  5.  With  whom 
are  you  acquainted  in  that  place  ?  6.  We  often 
pretend  to  forget  what  we  don't  wish  to  remember. 
7.  I  suppose  you  will  remain  here  until  this  man 
begins  to  improve  or  at  least  until  he  is  out  of  danger. 

B. 

1  moved  on  slowly  and  the  door  was  closed  behind 
me.  '  The  name  of  this  place  is  the  '  Lion's  Den.' 
said  the  man.  '  It  does  not  belie  its  name,"  said  I, 
for  on  looking  about  I  observed  the  whole  place, 
walls,  ceiling,  floor,  door  and  window  covered  with 
lion  skins  ;  the  paws  stretched  out  showing  the  nails  ; 
the  mane  combed  back  over  the  body  ;  the  eyes  pre- 
served by  some  means  in  their  sockets,  as  were  like- 
wise the  front  teeth,  all  grinning  so  that  one  would 
think  he  was  in  a  gully  with  (122)  a  number  of  lions 
glaring  at  him  with  intent  to  tear  him  asunder. 

I  glanced  at  the  proprietor.  He  was  a  small  active 
old  man,  clean  shaven,  and  of  florid  complexion. 
"  You  are  welcome,"  said  he.  "  Come  near  the  fire." 
I  sat  on  a  chair — there  were  but  two,  and  these  strong, 
heavy  and  upholstered  (3)  in  leather.  "  How  did 
you  like  my  servant  :  'I   did  not  feel  very  much 

at  ease  with  him."  said  I.  The  little  man  laughed. 
1  There  is  not  a  greater  ruffian  in  the  city  of  London  : 
I  pay  him  well  when  I  require  him,  but  I  told  him 
that  you  had  no  money  and  that  it  was  not  worth 
any  one's  while  to  kill  you  on  the  way."  He  moved 
over  to  the  chimney-piece,  on  which  (60)  stood  a 
brass  lamp  giving  light  to  the  room  ;  he  turned  up 
the  wick. 


io6 

55.— cAirmu   Agns   sniotii. 

UÁ  mó]\Án  t>Aome  1  n-éi]\mn  gu]\  t)óic  teo  nÁ  j:tnt 
■oeiypi geAc  Aft  bic  it)in  cAinnc  Agu]^  grnotn.  UÁit>  nA 
t>AOine  feo  te  pAgÁit  mp  ^aó  éAn-bAtt  toi\\9  úiaji,  teAf 

AgUf    ÚUA1t)    AU    y  11  Alt)    11A    tl-6l neAnn.         *OÁ    n-A1j\eOCAt) 

•ouine  Ag  CAinnc  iAt>,  f  ítpeAt)  pé  50  bymt  cin-jpAt)  -pee 
peAp  1  gcj\oit)e  ^ac  éinne  &ca,  Aguf  nÁ|\  -oemeAt)  Aon 
j\ut>  -poJAiiCA  1  n-6i|unn  te  n-A  tmn  ac  pé  |\ut)  *oo 
t)eineA*OA|A  yem.  UAgAnn  cmo  ac&  te  céite  1  5C|Auin- 
mugAt)  éigin  Aguf  ua|\  éif  feAt  Aimfi|Ae  t)o  cAiúeArii  Ag 
CAintiu  i\Áiinéi^e,  pjieAbAnn  -otnne  aca  ?tia  feAf Am  Agu^ 
uo^ntngeAnn  yé  an  ópÁit)  t)o  t)éAnAiri  rn<\|\  f  eo : — - 

"  A  t)AOine  iiHiinnueA^t)A,  Agup  a  cÁi|\t>e  50  téi]t,  ^y 
nió|\  An  u-áúa^  a  cui]\eAnn  pé  o]\m  beic  Annpo  'nbti]\ 
meA]x  11TOU1  ;  50  -oenrnn  t)o  ciii|\feA*ó  pé  ÁÚAp  a^  émne 
An  c]\uinr)iugA*ó  b|\eÁj  *oe  irminnti]\  neAiii-fpteAt)Ac  nA 
h-Áice  peo  "ó'peipcinc.  TVAinigeAbA^  riA  ^úm  t>o 
cui]\eAt)  op  bu]\  gcorriAin.  'Sé  (48)  rno  ttiAi|\im  nÁc 
gÁbAt)  *óom  ptnnn  -oo  nÁ*ó  rriAp  geAtt  o|\úó.  "CvN  piof 
50  rriAic  AgAib  50  téip  gu]\  cóip  "oo  gAÓ  éi|\eAnnAc  An 
ueAngA  5^eóitge  •o'yo^tmm  Agup  t>o  t^bAi]\c;  511^  (117) 
cói|\  t)o  t)éAncú|,AÍ  nA  h-éipeAnn  *oo  ce^nnAc  Agup  *oo 
cAiceAih  ;  a^u^  gu|\  cói|\  *oo  jan  a  fuAuhneAr  *oo  Ú05- 
Ainc,  oit)ce  nó  tó,  50  mbeit)  Á]\  nt>tijúe  pém  t)'Á 
nt)éAnAtti   AgAinn  Apíp  1    b]-\\iúce  tia    CotÁi]xe  1   n-Ác 

CtlAÚ." 

T)onmAtt  Ó   ge&lbÁifh 

1.  Do   you   mean   to   say   that    I   was   blind  ?      2. 
Every  one  believed  that  James  was  innocent  of  the 
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doings  of  the  ruffians.  3.  Notwithstanding  the 
appearances  ( of  gentility  of  that  man  he  was  a 
rascal.  4.  The  youngest  was  the  same  age  as  John. 
5.  Those  who  suffered  most  (13)  by  the  fraud  spoke 
least  about  it.  6.  They  were  getting  five  shillings  in 
the  pound.  7.  It  is  my  belief  that  he  knew  well  what 
he  was  about  and  that  he  acted  deliberately  in  what 
he  did. 


B. 


What  advantage  has  been  derived  from  all  this  ? 
None.  The  people  return  to  their  homes,  and 
next  morning  forget  that  on  the  previous  day 
they  had  promised  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  further  the  interests  of  Ireland  in  every  possible 
way.  They  will  not  speak  a  word  of  Irish  for  any 
consideration,  and  if  they  require  anything,  they 
purchase  articles  which  have  been  manufactured  in 
any  country  except  Ireland,  although  they  had 
declared  that  every  Irishman  ought  to  purchase 
Irish-made  goods  in  order  to  keep  our  people  at  home. 
It  is  no  wonder  then  that  poor  Ireland  is  in  her  present 
state  of  depression  (6).  Look  around  and  what  will 
you  see  ?  Everywhere  people  talking  nonsense, 
declaring  that  this  and  that  ought  to  be  done,  while 
ho  one  has  any  idea  (3)  of  doing  anything.  They 
imagine -'that  talk  will  make  Ireland  free.  Indeed 
if  that  were  the  case,  liberty  would  now  have  been 
hers  for  many  a  day.  This  is  not  so,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  she  will  ever  attain  it,  until  people 
learn  that  there  is  a  difference  between  saying  and 
doing. 


io8 
56.— CAT)    UÁ    ÚAÍt    HÓtnpA? 

UÁit)  nA  t)Aome  aj  imceAcc  'nA  pboigcib  (40)  ca|\  iu 
fAp^ib  Ajjuf  ni  c1150.IT)  piAt)  Uc\m  *oóib  fém  A]i  cunii- 
neAíti  1  n-Aon  co]i  ^Aomi  jié  A]\  cat)  (56,  g)  cÁ  ^ómpA  ÚAbb: 
*OÁ  rnbeAt)  poy  acu  c&t)  cá  ÚAbb  ^ómpA  ní  beAtb  oij\eAt) 
x)icinif  Anonn  o|\ca.  1p  mó]A  An  cjauaj  ia*o  ;  biiAÓAibbi 
05&  nÁ]\  *óein  ]maiti  pA  bAibe  oifAeAt)  A^up  Aon  bÁ  AiriÁm 
•o'aoh  obAijA  50  bféA*oi?i  fcbÁbtngeAcc  "óiAn  a  ÚAbAijAC 
ui]\ci,*  A5  *oub  f  1A|\  50  h-Amei|uce  ^uy  &5  btnje  i]xeAÓ 
bÁiúfAeAc  1  n-obAi|\  rn&jAbtngceAC  yé  ppéiiA  rni-nÁt)úiiiCA 
£An  cjAti&g  nÁ  UAife  t)óib  ac  oipeAt)  Agiif  *oÁ  ™beit)if 
•oéAnCA  'o'iAjiAn.  tlí  h-é  pn  An  ceAnn  if  rneAfA  •óé' 
Dít)  piAT)  AjA  fpÁlt)lb  nA  gCACA^AC  rnó]A  aguv  ia*o  A5 
cuicim  be  h-ocjAAp  Agup  be  ca]\c  ^juf  5^n  An  obAi]A 
iriAjibuijceAC  pém  acu  be  t^AJÁib  cun  bit)  t)Á  "oige  *oo 
cinbbeAiri  t)óib  ]?éin.  An  c-é  50  mbion  yé  *oe  feAnp  A1]\ 
An  obAip  iriAfAbmjceAC  t)'i:AgÁib  (91)  cuijipt)  fé  jniAf  be 
b-Aon  cfAgAf  •ojAoc-úpÁi'oe  nio^  ctnfge  nÁ  iiia]i  éi^eoc' 
yé  Af  An  obAi]A  be  b-eAgÍA  nÁ]A  b'pop  cAÚAin  a  jeAbAt) 
yé  A]AÍp  i. 

TVpÁgA'OAp  6i|\e  niA]\  t/eAt)  50  nt)éAn]:it)íp  pAit)- 
bjieAp   ÚAbb    a^u^    50    *ociocpt)íf    Ab^ibe  'nA    nt)Aome 

UAIfbe    (40).       II i    ]AÓ-A?At)A    A   bÍ0t)A]\  Ú<\bb    11UA1]\    A  bí    & 

tft&bAijic  t)e  fgéAb  Acu,  iAt)  *oo  iiiA]\bAt)  be  1i-obAi]\  A511]" 
iAt)  *oo  cAiceAiii  1  bpobb,  1111  uvo  *oo  niA^bAt)  be  b-eAfbA 
oib|Ae  A^up  be  1i-eApbA  bit),  Agup  ia*o  t>o  CAiceAiri  1 
bpobb  (18).  1lí  reAt)A|\  An  'neofp^  50  t>eo  cax)  é  An 
rnéit)  "o'ptnb  Agup  *o'£eoib  A511]"  *oe  cnÁriiAib  éi|\eAnn&c 

.      .      .      ACÁ     CU]\CA      Ag       teApUJAt)      An      CAlbllÍl       CAbb      1 

n-AmeijACA  lef   cóao  btiAn. 

An  u-Acai|\  peAt)A]\. 


* 


§  541-         t   613  (d). 
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A. 

i.  A  change  has  taken  place  in  Irish  life,  and  not 
for  the  better.  2.  Wouldn't  you  imagine  that  they 
ought  to  understand  that  by  this  time.  3.  They 
think  more  of  the  clothes  than  of  the  man  who  wears 
them.  4.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand that  at  first.  5.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  it 
cannot  be  done.  6.  If  I  understood  you  properly 
you  did  not  say  that  he  spoke  about  the  matter  at 
all.     7.  What  then  is  the  cause  of  the  delay  ? 

B. 

They  have  been  often  told  what  a  life  is  before 
them  over  there,  but  they  do  not  take  time  to  con- 
sider it  fully.  The  majority  of  them  are  young  people. 
The  young  never  wrorry  about  the  hardships  of  life. 
The  ardour  of  youth  represents  the  future  in  a  pleasing 
light.  The  hard  life  of  an  American  artisan  is  not 
unknown  to  them,  but  they  are  not  intimidated  (3) 
at  the  thought  of  it.  Being  active,  strong  and  energetic 
they  do  not  shrink  at  the  idea  of  work  of  any  kind, 
light  or  heavy.  In  fact  they  have  a  predilection  (6) 
for  hard  work,  as  they  fancy  the  harder  the  work 
the  higher  will  be  the  wages  paid  for  it.  They  have 
been  advised  to  stay  at  home  and  earn  their  liveli- 
hood in  Ireland.  Pshaw  !  they  despise  such  advice. 
Exaggerated  accounts  have  been  sent  home  by  young 
men  wIiq  had  emigrated  five  or  ten  years  previously. 
They  will  not  be  satisfied  until  they  have  seen  for 
themselves  the  country  about  which  they  have  heard 
such  glowing  accounts.  From  time  to  time,  doubtless, 
they  have  heard  disconcerting  (3)  rumours  which 
might  give  rise  to  some  misgivings  as  to  whether 
the  other  side  really  was  as  fair  as  it  had  been  des- 
cribed, but  they  refuse  to  listen  to  such  suggestions. 


no 
57.— ATI    u-SAtílAlt. 

"  C<VO   é     ptl?"     AflfA     bÁ]A*OAn.       "Tlí    peA*0A]A  *     'on 

cpAojAt,"  AjAfe  impe.  bi  An  oi-óóe  ppéijA-geAtAige  úd 
com  *oub  te  pic.  ÚAbA]\]TAinn  An  LeAbAp  juja  cuAtA^ 
L1Ú5  temb.  u6i[c!"  aja^a  bÁfiDAn.  CuaIaiiia|\  a^a 
-oc|iiú|A  oÍA5Ón  -oubfiónAc  tnnÁ,  1  Annp&n  cneAT)  -j 
opnAf)  !  "  Coipc  An  jaáui&,"  aaa^a  bÁ]A*0An.  "  Cai*oó 
fin?"  A]a  An  rnboivo  *oeAp  *oo  connACArriA|A  pAtriAiL 
éijm  i  a  x)Á  tÁnri  50  *otiic  a^a  imeAÍt  An  bÁix).  T)o 
pcemn  An  pcAmAÍL  ó  ajait)  íia  jjeAÍAije  1   ctnc  téAp 

A]A     AJAlt)     nA     fATTltA     ÚX).       T)']:éACAmA|A    50    gé&fi.        Dí 

T)iA]Mnuit)  T)ub  Ag  cup  nA  pút  c|\ínn,  pcoitc  'nA  éA'OAn 
mA]A  peo,  1  a  b]AÁjAi*o  -j  a  ceAnntnjce  cltmin jée  te 
pint.  ...  A  teicéix)  pm  t)e  pcAnnfi<vó  nío]\  úÁmij  ]\iai1i 
im?  ó]\oi*óe. 

"  Cé  h-é  cú  yém,  a  Ainmi*óe,  nó  cat)  cá  uaic?"  A]\fA 
bÁjvoAn  te  511c  Af  íocca]\  a  ctéib.  T)em  *Oia|aitiuit) 
mAp  a  beA*ó  cun  t&bAjACA ;  *o'opcAit  pé  a  béAÍ,  ac  níojA 
cÁmi5  5105  Ap,  ac  *oo  ltiAi]x  pé  a  ceAnn  Anonn  'p  ahaIA. 

"  buAit  teij"  An  inAit>e  ]aáttia  é,"  a]A]^a  bÁtroAn,  ac  ní 

]\Aib  1uax)ÁiL    im'   tÁiíTi,    ní   mó   nÁ  bí  1   ngéA^Aib  An 

bAiti§ceo]A&.     Ú115  bÁ]\*0An  pém  f  05A  pé  T)iA|Arn  111*0,  ac 

níop  cui]A  peipeAn  co|a  *oe.     bpipconn  ai\  An  rnbotvo  cté 

x>o  tíon   beA^  nAC  An  bÁt).   .  ,  .  ITIÁ  jauz^  An  conn   ú*o 

ThAfirntnT)  téi,  nó  cája  §Aib  pé  ní   puil  pop  A^Atn,  ac 

^ugAmA]!   bÁ]AX)An   AbAite   aja   bAittié]\ic   •]   gAn   ptnr.n 

-pp|Aiú|"  lonnAmn  p ém. 

ConÁn  tTlAot. 

A. 

1.  Perhaps  had  you  been  there  you  would  not 
have  been  disposed  to  laugh.     2.  This  must  not  be 

*  §425. 
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the  first  time  you  have  heard  of  that.  3.  He  quickened 
his  pace.  4.  Have  I  not  just  told  you  that  there  is 
no  fear  of  my  being  seen.  5.  He  is  in  an  awkward 
predicament.  6.  I  am  afraid  you  are  day  dreaming. 
7.  I  think  you  are  doing  yourself  a  very  great  in- 
justice. 

B. 

Banalassa1  raised  herself  on  her  elbow.  The  wailing 
sound  was  approaching ;  it  was  a  mournful  forlorn  cry. 
First  she  heard  it  distinctly  quarter  of  a  mile  away,2 
then  a  hundred  yards  awray,  then  a  hundred  feet,  at 
last  under  her  very  window  where  it  suddenly  ceased. 
She  jumped  up,  and  lit  a  candle  ;  hearing  a  noise 
like*  that  of  a  garment  rustling  against  the  kitchen 
furniture,  she  glanced  towards  the  door  of  her  room. 
Just  inside  the  threshold  stood  a  tall  emaciated 
haughty-looking  woman,  clothed  in  a  grey  mantle.  Her 
complexion  was  sallow ;  her  hair  dark  and  wavy  ; 
she  wore-1  gold  rings  on  her  fingers,  and  a  brooch  of 
bright  gold  at  her  throat,  and  in  her  hand  she  carried* 
a  small  green  bag.  "  Whom  do  you  want  ?  '  said 
Banalassa  in  a  voice  that  made  the  rafters  ring.  The 
apparition  stared  her  through  and  through  with  piercing 
glance*  but  uttered  not  a  syllable.  Banalassa 
snatched  up  her  pistol  and  fired  again  and  again. 
The  smoke  cleared  away.  The  apparition  remained 
where  it  had  been,  with  the  same  penetrating  stare. 
Banalassa  fired  once  more,  and  then  rushed  violently 
forward  to  strike  it  with  the  butt  end  of  the  pistol, 
but  she  struck  empty  space.  The  apparition  had 
vanished  as  if  the  ground  had  opened  and  swallowed 
it. 
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58,— corhpÁmueACAS. 

1r  rA*0A  cÁ  ceAnntngceoiní  A^ur  $ac  Uióc  eite  -o'&on 
céipt)  A5  obAin  m<\]i  feo  1  ^cóiripÁinc  a  céite  mr  nA 
CACjAACAib  ;  aóc  coi|^5  muinnui]\  tiA  cuaca  a  beic  níor 
fgMpijce  ó  céite  n^  iA*o-rAn,  Agur  ^An  An  oineA*o 
CAb<M|AC  rUAf  (94)  "00  IbeiC  0]ACA  If  CA  0]ACA-rAn,  Ajjur 
£An  An  c-feAnA-c|\íonAÓc  nÁ  An  jéAnctnreAcc  ínncme 
a  beic  lonncA  rtiAn  acá  1  bucc  nA  jjcaciavNÓ,  níon  cua*oa]a 
attiac  com  Luac  teo  A|\  An  rnbííncÁirce  acá  te  bAinc  a' 
cótripÁi|\ceACAf.  Siifo  ir  50  brtnt  orc&itc-rúb  trión 
rAJÁtuó,  te  CAniAbt  f a  cín  reo  aca,  cá  a  bronmón  fór, 
— A|\  nór  An  AtbAnAi  5  rA  caú, — ^ac  émne  a$  buAtAt) 
aja  a  fon  rém;  Ajjur,  -o^La  a  beicéi-o  50  -oeo,  binUle  ór 
^ac  (42)  éinne  X)Á  biiAtA*ó  ojaca. 

Seo  (52)  m<Nn  a  cíueAji  aj  reinmói|\  *oÁ  -óéAnArri  1 
n-eA]A]\AC  nA  bli^-ónA  niiAin  bíonn  ríot  Agur  beArugAt) 
CAÍTTiAn  A5  ceArDÁit  uait>,  buAiteAnn  ré  irceAc  rA 
criopA  i]"  goine  t)o, — bocÁn  beAj  An  cnor-bócAiA 
b'tréiTniA  1]"  eAt)  é, — niAn,  tk\i\  beir  An  torei]\móijA,  but) 
nÁineAÓ  *oo  *out  cAini|\  tlí't  pumn  ctnjrmc  ta  cpot, 
nÁ  éAn  bbúine  cuijpnu  rA  te^ru j;a-ó  Ai^e ;  acc  ó  *oei]A 
reA|A  An  cpopA  50  brtnt  co§a  rtt  Aj;ur  teAruigce* 
Aige  rém,  ceAnnui^e&nn  An  reifimóijt  ia*o.  T)éineAnn 
a  cotriiinpAnnA  fA  pAnchfoe  An  cteAr  céA*onA.  Anoir, 
ní't  Aon  nAtriAit)  aj  reA]A  nA  cuaúa  ir  meArA  nÁ  reAfi 
pops,  An  cnor-bóúAin.  *0e  ]\éi|A  rriAn  cÁ  An  cí]\  A5  *out 
1  mboccAineAcc,  cÁ  nA  riopAijúe  beA^A  ro  a$  *out  1 
n-iomA*OAniAbAcc.  ^AJAnn  reAiA  An  cnor-T)ócAi]\  ati 
eAn|AAi)  rA  cr|AÁro-bAite,  Agur  rAJAnn  reAn  An  crnÁit)- 
bAibe    1    5Co]acai5    í,   Agur    rAJAnn    reAi\    CoiACAije    ó 

SAfAnA    í. 

JnuA^AC  An  UobAip. 
*  §  290. 
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i.  I  had  no  idea  of  what  had  happened  until  I 
regained  consciousness  last  night.  2.  Nobody  ever 
expected  him  to  recover.  3.  He  completely  failed  to 
solve  it  and  gave  it  up.  4.  If  it  had  been  any  one 
else  but  he  you  might  have  guessed  what  he  would 
do.  5.  I  dare  say  you  have  all  arrangements 
made  by  this  time.  6.  I  wholly  agree  with  the 
statements  of  each  of  the  speakers. 

B. 

If  there  were  a  co-operative  association  of  farmers 
in  a  parish  they  might  assemble  and  discuss  their 
needs,  and  ha  e  entered  in  a  schedule  the  amount 
of  seed  and  manure  they  would  require.  Their 
secretary  might  then  write  to  traders  in  Cork  or 
England  asking  for  quotations  (6)  for  these  goods, 
and  also  for  samples  of  them  at  the  quoted  prices.1 
.The  samples  might  be  tested  at  home  by  each  as 
opportunity  presented*  or  they  might  be  sent  to 
experts  in  the  city  for  this  purpose  (5).  As  the 
result  of  this  co-operation,  they  would  have  goods 
of  first  class  quality  at  cost  price. 

Whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  this  system 
to  the  farmers,  the  first  question  asked  is  "  What 
about  credit  ?  The  shop-keeper  at  the  cross  roads 
gives  us  long  credit." 

Credit  is  the  farmer's  second  enemy.  He  lias  to 
borrow  money  from  the  bank  at  ruinous  rates  of 
interest  or,  more  usually,  he  gets  long  credit  from  the 
shop-keeper  at  the  cross-roads — who  charges  him  the 
highest  prices  for  the  worst  materials  so  long  as  he 
has  him  at  his  mercy. 

1 
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59._aii  ntiA-crtei-oeAiri 


Huaiu  éi]\ig  muírici]\  Sa^aha  1  gcoinnib  -obíge  ma 
h-CA^bAi^e  1|"  é  An  coax)  Áfg  a  'óem  tiAifbe  a^u]"  tlig 
Sa^atia  'nÁ  riA  mAini)xini  Agu^  nA  combmci  tdo  ^obÁib. 
Úó^A'OAn  be  Láiíi  bÁitnn  An  caÍaiíi  a  bAin  leif  nA 
rn&nAijj  A^iif  tei]^  nA  innÁib  MiAJAbcA,  Agiif  pé  obiiiACAi^ 
eibe  a  £ua]aa*oaj\  \r\y  nA  cigcib  *oia*óa.  An^An  bi 
t)ÁtcA  gAc  Aon  biúeAiimAig  o]\ca.  bi  fgAnn|\Af)  o]\ca 
y&]\  a  ]\AJAt>  be  ImnceAcc  n^  h&mifine  '0I15  nA  he-Ag- 
ÍAi|"e  1  bpemm  1  Sa^aha  a]\iY  -Ajuf  Anf  An  50  mbAinp 
*óíob  An  caLaiti  Ajuf  An  -pAit)b}\eA]f  a  úó^A'OAp  be  bÁnri 
bÁi"oij\.  t)i  f\oy  A5  nA  biceArhriAi^  50  niAic  t)Á  gcinjxp 
•obíg  n&  hOA^ÍAife  1  bpemm  A|\íf  50  ^CAiúp'oíf  -An 
fAiúbjAeAf  b]\A*oAÓ  -o'Aipoc  b6,ic]\eAÓ.  CtngeA'OAji  'nA 
n-Aigne  nÁ  bei*oíf  fAO]\  coi'óce  ó  bAoJAÍ  An  Aipc  a  beic 
be  -oéAnAiri  Acu  50  T)cí  50  mbeA-ó  An   c^eix>eAiii  fgl^opuA 

gbAn    ACU    A1VIAC    A    S<VpAnA    AgU]"    a*    1iAbb&m    AJJUf     A 

1iéi|\mn.  T),éi]Ai5  beo  niAic  50  beon  1  Sa^aha  Agti^  1 
nAbbAin,  ac  *oo  bí  A5  ceip  o|\ca  a  cu]\  yeACAinc  A]A 
iiiuínci|\  nA  1iéi]AeAnn  10-rnpÁib  óJn  5C]\ei*oeAiri.  T)em- 
eA'OAfi  a  ntn'rob  be  meAbbAi)  Aguf  be  CAÚAinu  Aguf  be 
cinnbc  bAi]%e.      11  í  ]AAib  Aon  iíiaic  *óóib  Ann. 

An  cAcAin  peAt)A]A, 


§29. 
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i.  We  can  all  have  matters  to  our  liking.  2. 
He  had  his  coat  on  inside  out.  3.  It  would  be 
useless  for  us  then  to  remind  them  of  their  promises. 
4.  It  is  not  for  myself  that  I  grieve  and  sorrow  but 
for  them  also.  5.  One  of  your  friends  was  inquiring 
for  you.  6.  Let  not  one  of  them  return  to  tell  the 
news.  7.  If  they  have  made  a  mistake  let  them 
blame  themselves  now. 

B. 

The  English  people  told  the  Irish  to  choose  between 
renouncing  their  religion  and  forfeiting  their  worldly 
wealth.  The  Irish  chose  rather  to  part  with  their 
temporal  goods  than  to  forfeit  eternal  riches  ;  nor 
was  it  merely  one  or  two  who  mad?  this  choice, 
but  the  whole  nation.  Only  an  occasional  individual 
here  and  there  was  perverted.  The  spoilers  had  no 
fault  to  find  with  this  (51),  for  they  thereby  con- 
tinued In  possession  of  the  riches  of  which  the  Irish 
were  dispossessed.  At  last  they  gave  the  Irish  the 
choice  of  renouncing  their  faith  or  suffering  death. 
The  result  was  the  same.  The  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  his  religion  was  too  firmly  rooted  in 
the  Irishman's  heart,  and  the  grace  of  God  operated 
too  powerfully  in  his  soul  to  permit  of  his  renouncing 
(4)  a  religion  he  knew  to  be  true,  whatever  sort  of  death 
he  might  have  to  suffer  for  it.  Hundreds  were  put 
to  death,  but  to  no  purpose.  Ireland  was  as  far 
removed  from  changing  her  religion  as  ever — nay, 
further,  if  that  were  possible.  The  good  example  of 
those  who  were  put  to  death  only  strengthened  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  survivors. 


Ii6 

60.— corhtiAc. 


'O'yeACA'OAy  AyAon  50  yyc\ocT)&  yyiocnAriiAc  Ay  a 
ceile.  OuAibeA*o£.y  bAyy  a  Jcc^a  -oeAyA  1  jjcommb  a 
céibe  Aguy  *óyui'oeA,OAy  yi^y  ó  n-A  céibe,  a  bÁriiA  cteic' 
•01A*  ciAy  t/á  n-oyorn  A5  *oytmim  Anonn  'y  AnAbb  Ay  nóf 
ycunjt  bÁix)  yé  yeob.  Caic  An  coyyAn  ^eAÍAige  my  An 
-ooiriAn  cia]a  beAy  yAnn-yobtny  cyAynA  An  ciiAin  Ajuy'oo 
ciyeA  ycAib  nA  byeAy-gcoriiyAic  yince  Ay  An  byAitxe ; 
An  beiyc  yeAy  Agiiy  An  *oÁ  ycAib  A5  yAiye  cun    yAibb 

-o'yAJAlb     A]A     A    célbé.         "^UiyC,"    '  A]\yA     cbo.l'OeAITl     Atl 

cSteAgÁnAij,  nuAi]\  -oo  Ú115  yé  yuiny  yé  tnbbmn  *oeiy 
*ÓiA]Mnu"OA.  Ccnyc  yeiyeAn  é  Agti.y  ctig  yoJA  ye 
tonÁtAit)  An  cSteAcÁnAit,  ac  bí,rú:o  Aiabbi*óe  ;  pneAb 
ye  1  leAC-CAOib.  LeAn  T)iAymui,o  coiyceim  Ay  ajai-q 
Ajuy  -o'yobAiyt  5°  troiobyAt)  Ay,  iriAy  Ú115  a  n&triAi"o 
uyeAn-btnbbe  yé  *óém  An  trmmib.  CbAon  T)iAymuu> 
a  ceAnn,  -o'Ájvouig  ye  bAy  a  cIaidhíi  50  ciu§  1  n-Ani 
Agny  bAin  tiA  cbAit)ihce  yuAiin  -j  ypyeACA  Ay  a  céibe.  .  . 
ÚU5  An  SbeA^ÁnAc  yogA  yé  n^  yúitib  be  h-é  '-óAbbAt) 
nó  trieAbbA-ó  ;  uuij;  T)iAymui,o  An  cbeAy  Aguy  -o'Ayotnj 
yé  bAy  a  cboitntri.  l3'm  é  *oo  ceAycmj  ó'n  SleA^ÁnAc. 
ÚiomÁm  yé  ymn  a  cboitniri  le  ytnnneAtri  yé  -óém  An 
CAOib  ioccAiy  (34)  *o'uibbmn  *oeiy  ThAymtmA,  ac  béim 
yeiyeAn  coiyceim  1  n*oiAii)  a  ctnb.  W^n  An  SbeA^ÁíiAc 
Aiy,  ac  tnÁ  beAn  níoy  éipij  beiy,  m&y  /00  yop  'OiAymui'o 
ymn  a  cboi*óiTTi  t)Á  oybAc  iy  byeiy  yé  q.yoiceAnn  a  cuiy- 
beAnn.     béic  An  SbeAgÁnAc  be  piAn. 

ConÁn    IIIaoL 
*  -ocaob  ("oao'),         j  §  427. 


"7 
A. 


i.  The  cold  is  affecting  us  severely.  2.  He  declared 
that,  that  would  not  guarantee  safety  to  the  English 
in  Connaught.  3.  They  were  cousins  merman.  4.  I 
have  no  fixed  residence.  5.  He  sent  three  hundred 
of  the  men  to  Templemore.  6.  He  was  the  first 
man  to  arrive.  7.  Why  are  you  so  prejudiced 
against  me  ? 


B. 


The  charger  made  a  swift  leap  towards  Richard  ; 
the  rider  bent  his  head  as  low  as1  the  horse's  mane, 
and  Maurice  beheld  the  glint  of  the  sword  like2  a 
circle  of  flame.  He  saw  Richard's  stick  raised  above 
his  head,  he  heard  the  swish  of  the  sword  through 
the  air,  he  noticed  Richard's  sideward  leap,  and  he 
heard  the  ring  of  his  blow,  not  against  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  but  on  the  back  of  it.  He  saw  the  active  steed 
wheeling  round,  he  witnessed  another  spring,  and 
this  time  he  heard  the  ring  of  the  stick  on  the  flat 
of  the  sword.  He  saw  the  officer's  arm  bend  with 
the  mighty  force  of  Richard's  defensive  blow,  and 
though  he  thought  the  fiery  charger  had  leaped  on 
top  of  Richard,  he  was  mistaken,*  for  the  former 
had  croughed  and  sprang  out  of  the  way.  Just  as 
he  saw  the  steed  flying  past,  the  stick  turned  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  the  officer  was  struck 
on  the  back  of  the  head.  He  was  hurled  out  of  the 
saddle  by  the  blow,  and  flung  a  lifeless  mass*  over  the 
horse's  head. 


u8 
61.— cortrriAC   bÁitte. 


ÚÁ11115  An  bÁitte  ifceAc.  ÍIaca  bÁn  A1]\.  pttnc 
ain.  pup  tnó]\-cúipeAc  ain.  CAincín  nattian  Ai]t. 
TDuineAb  beActnjce  ain.      CApój  b]\éi*oe  *  gtAp-cAONAc 

A1N.        botg  ÍTIÓN  A1N.        CotpAÍ   A1N.        bACA  CNOTTI   t)l\Al£m 

mnb  JriA  tÁnri.  é  aj;  cneA*0Aij  Agup  Ag  péit)eA*ó.  tlí 
peACAÍp  éigpe  niatti  A]\  SeÁJAn  An  AonAij  ac  é  ! 

"  Cíop  nó  peitb,  a  beAn  An  cije,"  an  peipeAn,  -oineAC 

TTIAN  A  DÓANf At)    SeAJAN   An    AonAlj   é. 
X)0    jÍAOIt)   pí   AN  A  N1AC. 
"  SeO  (5l),   A  ífhClt,"  A]A  PXe9  "  COTTIA1N11T1   é  f1N   AgUf 

CAbAi]A  t)o'n  *oiime  rriACÁncA  po  é." 

T)o  teAÚ  a  ptnbe  a]a  tthcib,  itian  ní  peACAit)  pé 
SéA-onA  Ag  UAbAi]\c  An  Aipjpt)  -o'Á  ttiácai|\j  AgufooteAc 
a  ptnte  A|\  An  mbÁitXe,  than  ni  NAib  Aon  comne  Aige 
50  NAib  Aon  f  teAc-pmge  Ainj;it)  f a  C15.      j^AC  f^  Ari 

CÍOp  AJ^tip  ÚUg  pé  A  bóÚAN  A1]\,  Agtip  ipé  "00  bí  C|\A1t)Ce 
CANCANAC,  N1AN  bí  AN  A1C  geAÍtcA  Aige  An  lVlA1"010n 
céAt)nA  *oo  t)ume  eite  an  bpeib  ttiaiú. 

UAtriAtl  beAj  can  éip  An  ÍAe  tit)  a  cÁmig  pé  a$ 
éiteAiii  feAÍbA  an  an  mbAinupij  *oo  puAip  SéATmA  ahiac 
cúnp aí  na  bpeibe  A^up  bi  piop  a$  ConmAC  50  bptiAip» 
Do  ceip  A1]\  a  Aijne  t)o  cup  ctin  puAitrmip  nÁ  An  oit)ce 
t)o  cot)tAt)  50  t)cí  511N  úÁmig  pé  cun    CAince  be  SéAt)nA 

A5ur  5U1*  1An  f^  A1l^  5Ari  5e^lA^n  ^0  cu]\  ipceAc  Aip. 
X)ubAi]Ac  SéA-onA  nÁ  -oéAnpAt)  (67)  t)Á  ngeAÍlpAt) 
ConmAc  *oo  jan  bpeAb  *oo  jbACAt)  Apíp.     Hut)  a  geAbb 

50  fonnrriAN. 

An    r-AfAi]\    peAt)A]u 

*§476.  t§i?2. 


iig 

A. 

i.  The  man  was  standing  with  his  hand  to  his  ear. 
2.  Did  you  imagine  I  was  in  earnest.  3.  Let  us  attack 
them   suddenly,    when   they    are   least    expecting   us. 

4.  He    would  persuade    them   that    black  was  white. 

5.  You  are  angry  now  because  the  true  state  of  affairs 
has  been  made  known.  6.  They  seem  to  think  we 
are  great  simpletons.  7.  You  should  not  accuse  him 
of  a  crime  which  he  would  not  commit  for  the 
world. 


B. 

The  foliage  moved  aside  and  a  man  stepped  out 
towards  where  Maurice  stood.  He  scanned  the  open 
country,  and  then  approached  Maurice.  Rarely  is  such 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  manhood  (6)  to  be  seen. 
He  was  over  six  feet  in  height,  with  thick  curly  hair, 
long  finely-chiselled  nose,  narrow  and  sharp,  but 
with  full  nostrils  ;  his  eyes  were  bright  yet  tender  and 
kind  ;  his  mouth  thin-lipped  and  firmly  shut  ;  his 
chin  square  ;  his  brow  imposing  ;  his  complexion 
florid.  The  lower  limbs  were  lightly  made  the 
upper  compact  ;  he  had  the  shoulders  of  a  hero  of 
old,   and  the  capacious  chest  of  a  greyhound. 

Maurice  held  out  his  hand,  which  the  other  grasped 
with  a  hand  powerful  enough  to  restrain  a  mad  bull. 
"  Welcolne  home,  Maurice/'  said  he,  <<  I  heard  you 
had  returned."  '  Thank  you,"  answered  the  other. 
"  I  arrived  home  the  night  before  last,  and  was  very 
sorry  to  hear  you  were  outlawed."  '  No  doubt, 
no  doubt,"  replied  Richard,  "  but  it  was  inevit- 
able." 
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62.— corh-oibniug<\T). 


tlí  ]\Aib  fAocAfi  niArii  1  n6ij\mn  50  jjctnnxi  nioy  mé 
ftum  Ann  nó.  -oéAnArri  An  ime,  ac  -daIca  jac  noy*  fótjAncA 
bí  AjjAinn  z&  acaw]au  jat>  Aip  te  cnéiriife,  &j;uf  ni  An 
^eAbAf  é.  tluAin  a  bí  tiA  fei]tbíri§  a^  éi|u je  $Ann  1 
néi|Ainn  Aguf  An  cuANAfCAt  a$  éijMjfe  -óóib  t>o  ifteAf  An 
jreinrneoin   j;iin  b'feApn   if  511^  fAO^Aioije  "óó  a  cuit) 

t>eA1TinACCA  *00  "ÓÍOÍ  ATTIAC  1*01tt  UACCA^    AJU]"  ÍOCCA^.       t)í 

bui"óeAn    ciAÍtriiAn  úaIL  1  SAf  AnA,  A^uf  *oo  connACA*OAji 

CAt)  T)0  bí    A5    CeACC.       *00    gtUMfeA'OAtt    AttAUl,   AgUf  If 

rnófi  An  comAOin  *oo  ctnpeA'OAn  aja  An  bpei|irneoin.  X)o 
ctj^eA'DA'p  *  •oeAJ-cjAtic     a]a     éAT)An     nA    cíjie    te    cijúe 

b]AeA§CA    AoLtT1A|A&    *00    CU\\    fUAf    Clin     An    teATTinACC   '"00 

óeAnnAc  ó'n  bj:eif\meoij\.  T)o  coiTneÁ-OA*OA|A  An  c-u&cca^ 
if  *oo  úugA'OAtt  An  *oníoT)A]A  ÚA]\  n-Aif  -oó.  1f  é  uuAifmn 
a  LaH  -o.AÓine  'gujVA'b'  é  An  ^ciot)á)a  rní-yoUU\m  -peo 
p]\íorii-AT)bAtt  An  rnitte<yó  -oo  cÁimg  a]\  fcoc  iu 
h-éi|ieAnn  if  t)o  t>em  -peAfAi*oí  fUA^ACA  -óíob.  tTIÁ  bí 
eAfbA  AijA^i-o  A]\  nA  bpeittmeoip  (&5tif  CAÚAin  nÁnAib?)i 
cu^A'OAn  "oó  50  cnonbeAtriAib  é;  ^511^  Annfoin  niiAin  bí 
An  ctnbtteAc  j?ÁifCice  50  ■OAmgeAn  aija  Agtif  é  fÁicue 
1  bpACAib  Leo;  vo  cti5A"0Af\  'pé  Íuac  bA  Tiiémn  teo  *óó 

A]\  A  CU1T)   teATTinACC'. 


PÁ-o^ai5   Ó   StnUleAb<Mn. 


1.  It  is  useless  crying  over  spilt  milk.  2.  I  came 
to  hand  him  over  to  you  that  I  might  escape  all 
blame.     3.   He  asked  her  the  cause  of  her  tears.     4. 
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I  did  not  require  to  be  told  a  second  time.  5.  They 
determined  to  go  in  full  force  to  Boyle  expecting  to 
be  able  to  go  thence  to  Sligo  without  O'Donnell's 
knowledge.     6.  He  massed  his  aim. 

B. 

It  is  a  strange  state  of  affairs  that  the  foreigner 
can  secure  a  comfortable  livelihood  in  this  country, 
while  the  Irishman  has  to  travel  the  world  to  eke 
out  a  living.  If  the  farmers  co-operated,  they  would 
be  in  a  position  to  secure  for  themselves l  the  full  value 
of  their  produce.2  They  might  insert  advertisements 
in  the  newspapers  announcing  the  quantity  of  butter 
they  might  have  for  sale,  so  that  they  should  not  be 
compelled  to  depend  on  the  hucksters  who  have 
been  (76)  increasing  in  number  in  the  country  for 
the  last  few  years.  1*  But  if  they  wish  to  secure  the  best 
market,  they  must  .take  care  that  all  their  goods 
are  in  first  class  condition,  neatly  and  skilfully  made 
up.  More  especially  everything  connected  with  butter 
should  be  as  bright  and  as  scrupulously  clean  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  it.  In  this  way  they  will  keep 
up  the  high  reputation  which  their  butter  has  obtained, 
not  to  mention  their  own  good  name,  and  the  honour 
of  their  country  :  and  their  profits  will  be  proportion- 
ately increased.  This  then  is  the  second  advantage 
to  be  obtained  by  co-operation,  namely,  the  securing 
of  the  highest  price  for  all  saleable  goods. 

Farmers  would  be  able  to  ^secure  a  high  price  for 
their  eggs,  if  they  could  sendTthem  out  fresh,  and  in 
good  time  for  the  best  markets.  The  laws  in  certain 
countries  render  it  necessary  to  stamp  on  each  egg 
the  date  of  laying,  as  an  a^urance  of  its  fresh- 
ness. 
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63.— rid  sctÁbtiix)ue. 

11ío]A  ttiója*  -oúinn  j;o  téi|\  féACAmc  cun  An 
fctÁbtnt)e.  'Sé  An  ye&\\  é  a  y AocnuigeAnn  An  caIatti, 
^5UT  1f  Af  Ar)  CAÍAtri  a  CA^Ann  pé  beAjjÁn  fAit>b]Aif 
acá  i  n-éi|\mn.  Ac  cÁ  caLatti  nA  h-éineAnn  a^  im- 
ceAcc  cun  pA*óAncAif  te  cAniAÍt.  péAn  fAn  Áic  a 
tnbío-ó  c|\uicneAcr,  Aguf  buUlÁm  than  a  rnbíot)  yi|A 
t|AÓAncA.  tltiAin  a  cÁmig  An  btiAt)Ain  1881  bí  c|\í 
nntXiún  *oe  riunnnci]\  nA-6i]AeAnn  imcijce  te  t?Ai)A|Aj;e  if 
te  yÁn,  Agup  ní  ]\Aib  -oe  -pctÁbAit)úib  Ann  An  hai|\  pn 
ac  300,000. 

X)o  -oemeAt)  ]ieAccA  jaoitti  1881  a  5  CAbnugAi)  éun 
cijce  a  cójAinc  *oo  |*nA  fe.vjAAib  oibne,  ac  nil  Aon 
gÁbAt)  be  h-iAT)  a  fcntmujAT)  Anoi]\  Le  1i-iat;acc 
Aipjio  -oo  ci  JeAnnAÍb  -j  vo  ^AbÁtcAi-ócib  "oo  ceApAi)  nA 
cigce  *oo  cójjAmc.  Vlíon  §Lac  Aon  *0|\eAm  aca  Leir  An 
AingeAT).  bíot)An  50  Léin  Ajtir  eA^ÍA  oj\ca  da  ngb^c- 
pAit>í]*  iai\acc  nÁ  beAt)  Aon  caoi  aca  a|\  bAÍb  cnn  é  '*óíob 
úa]\  n-Ai]\  1  *oc|\í  t  btiAt)nA  yiceAX),  J  it)1]a  i860  A511)" 
1883,  níoi\  CAireA-ó  aa\  i?a*o  *oe  bníg  nA  -otijce  ^eo  ac 
^286,524.  flí  |AAib  Ann  ac  ttiaja  a  beAt)  *oeon  fA 
brAi|Ap5e. 

T)eineAt)  ^ocjuijat)  eite  fA  mbtiA*ÓAin  1883.  1 
n-meAD  ai|\jio  a  úAbAinc  a]a  ia^acc  *oo  cigeAnnAÍb  a^u]" 
T)'peiiirneoii\íb  cugAi)  *oo  fnA  coiiiAi|\tíb  ceAnncAi]\  é. 
tluAi)\  a  cui)\eATj  An  -pcéAÍ  or  coriiAin  pÁnlAimenc 
SAiwnA  nío]\  fíL  émne  50  noéAn^AÍ  -otige  -óe. 

PÁ*0]\A15  111ac  Smbne. 
A 
1.  The  same  thing  obtains  with  the  Irish.      2.  The 
evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them.     3.   He  asked  him 

*  Page  308.  f  §  504.  J  §  168. 
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what  he  was  thinking  of  ?  4.  I  assure  you-  James, 
that  is  what  I  was  about  to  say.  5.  He  told  them 
that  John  was  not  so  ignorant  of  his  own  affairs  as 
they  thought.  6.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to 
staying  a  little  longer  ?  7.  If  it  is  convenient  I  would 
wish  to  have  a  word  with  you. 

B. 

That  law  had  to  be  amended  in  many  respects 
since,  but  nevertheless  it  wras  the  beginning  of  the 
good  work,  and  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  has 
since  been  done.  The  District  Councillors  were 
empowered  to  offer  the  taxes  as  security  for  the 
repayment  of  whatever  money  might  be  raised  on 
loan,  and  they  had  the  right  to  get  the  money  where - 
ever  they  could  get  it  cheap.  The  English  Treasury 
was  empowered  to  give  them  the  money  at  whatever 
interest  the  Treasury  wished  to  demand.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  state  that  it  was  our  own  money  they 
were  giving  back  to  us  at  interest.  This  arrangement, 
which  has  been  in  force  for  some  time  past,  still  con- 
tinues and  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  years  to  come. 

However,  at  the  outset  the  Treasury  gave  the 
money  for  thirty  years  at  3J  per  cent.,  for  forty 
years  at  3 J-  per  cent.,  and  for  fifty  years  at  3|  per 
cent.  The  councils  who  took  the  money  had  to  pay 
back  a  fixed  sum  each  year,  which  would  pay  off 
the  principal  and  interest  in  a  certain  time.  For 
example  :  by  paying  four  pounds  sixteen  shillings 
and  sixpence  per  year  for  forty  years  a  principal  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  together  with  an  annual  interest 
of  3]  per  cent.,  would  be  repaid.  The  Treasury 
varied  the  rate  of  interest  from  time  to  time  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  money  market. 
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64.— ceisu  riA  uAlrhAn. 


Seo  ceifc  AgAni  ojAAib  :  Cé  teif  caÍ&iti  nA  h-éineAnn 
te  ceA]\c  ?  T)éAnt:Ai-ó  An  cigeAnnA  gun  teif  fém  é 
Agur  *oéAnf  ait>  An  tnonóncAi-óe  gup  teif--peAn  é;  ac  if 
x)óic  LiomfA  nÁc  le  h-émne  aca  é;  ac  jun  teir  ah 
nÁipún  50  téin  é.  Cw\\  1  jcÁf  50  n*oéArii?Ainn-'pie 
CAÚAOin,  bAt)  ceA)AC  jjun  bom  fém  í,  niAtt  if  í  conA*ó  rno 
f  aocai|a  yém  í.  A^iif  *oÁ  rnbemn  cóm  *oíccéitbe  ir  50 
n*oéAnfAinn  iníle  cAÚAcnn,  ip  50  jcoimeÁ'opMnn  1  fcón 
ia*o  ^An  ú^Áit)  T)o  -óéAnATÍi  *oíob  níon  ceAjAU  50  inb^t) 
Aon  cun  irceAc  aj  émne  'nA  ÚAob  o|\m,  rriAn  níon  "óem 
mó'  ciiro  •óíccéitte  '  •oíc  nÁ  *oocAin  "oo.ni  comtJttfAJjrOL 
Ajjtif  X)Á  'oceAn^iiiAi'óeAT)  *  50  mbeAt)  comu]AfA  córii 
mí-péA^úncA  Ann,  Agiif  50  t)cioc];at)  fé  cugAin-fA  'Á 
i\Áft  nÁ  i\Aib  Aon  cAÚAOin  ,Ai^e-rém,  A^ur  -co  ^CAicrmn 
ceAnn  *oe  n  ctn-o  *oo  01  ^a  fuo]\  a^aiii  *op  uaoai|ac  *oo,  ncv 
"oo  *óíot  teip  ,o'yéA"0]:Ainn  a  n<vó  bei^  An  bóÚAn  *oo 
ÚAbAinc  aija,  Ajur  rn&  ceArcuig  CAc^oin  uaií)  nÁ  ]\Aib 
émne  *oÁ  copc  aja  f  tnt>e  fíor  Agur  ceAnn  *oo  -óéAnAih  *oo 
fém.  Póac  Anoir,  An  iriAn  pn  "oo'n  caÍaiíi  é?  Ctnp  1 
^cÁf  gun  míte  ac)aa  cAititri  *oo  bí  AgAin  1  n-ionAt)  nA 
^c^ÚAoijAeAc  tm,  Agur  50  t)ciocpA*ó  coihti|ArA  cujait»  'Á 
nÁt)  50  n&ib  eA^bA  caaIiít»  aija,  ní  ^éA*o):Ainn  a  nÁt)  teir 
imceAÓc  Ajur  caI^míi  a  -óéAnAtri  *oo  fém,  rriAn  if  é  *Oia 
AiiiÁm  x)o  t)em  An  caIatti,  Agnr  ní  *oo  ci^eAnnA  nÁ 
*o'i:ei]Anieoi]A  -oo  *óem    Sé   é,  ac  *oo  -óAomib.An  nÁipiúm 

CUn    1AT)    -00    COCUJAt). 


]A11AJAC    An    UobA1|\. 


§552. 
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A. 

i.  One  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison.  2. 
The  sheep  is  indifferent  to  the  cold.  3.  He  might  as 
well  remain  till  to-morrow.  4.  None  of  his  children 
take  after  him.  5.  I  don't  know  whether  the  host 
or  I  should  tell  the  first  story.  6.  Good  words  cost 
little  and  are  worth  much.  7.  What  is  the  matter, 
now  ? 

B. 

If  the  law  allows  some  to  possess  too  much  land 
while  others  have  too  little,  the  law  is  unjust.  Yet 
that  is  exactly  how  land  is  distributed  in  Ireland. 
Broad  acres,  all  but  unoccupied,  are  in  possession  of 
the  few,  while  the  majority  of  the  people  are  land- 
less, some  of  them  congested  and  crowded  together 
like  rabbits  in  a  warren.  This  is  no  mere  random 
statement.  In  the  district  surrounding  Cathair  na 
mBarc  in  Co.  Mayo,  there  are  3,041  farmers  who  have 
each  less  than  four*  pounds  worth  of  land,  while  close 
by — indeed  at  the  other  side  of  the  fence — 80  persons 
possess  between  them  160,000  acres.  As  an  English 
author  says,  alluding  to  this  locality,  "  This  unequal 
distribution  is  a  crime  against  the  moral  (10)     law." 

When  the  debate  on  the  Land  Question  takes  place, 
the  Irish  should  be  on  the  alert  to  see  that  an  end  is 
made  of.  this  injustice.  If  the  arrangement  is  left 
to  Englishmen,  it  will  certainly  be  mis-managed. 
Every  time  they  have  attempted  to  settle  a  question 
of  this  kind,  they  have  succeeded  only  in  muddling 
it.  They  are  blinded  partly  by  their  ignorance  of 
us  and  of  our  ways,  partly  by  favouritism,  partiality 
and  bribery  (6). 

M508 
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68.— bASCAT)  Aigne. 


tluAifi  a  cuait)  yé  aitiac  yé9x\  ppéi|\,  *oo  ce^p  ye  ^u\\ 
ting  pjjaitiaI  AniiAf  aja  niuttAc  a  cmn.  SattiLui^  ye  50 
|\Aib  a  cpoí'óe  irncigce  Ap  a  ctiAb  attiac,  Agup  jup  b'é 
put>  a  bi  1  n-ineAt)  a  cpoit>e*  Aige  nÁ  rriAf\  beA*o  ctoc 
trioji  cpom.  TVpéAc  yé  poip  yé  *óéin  a  cige  pém,  Ajup 
mÁ  péAc,  úÁimg  jpÁm  ihittueAc  Ai^e  A]\  An  x>ci5,  &5up 
Ap  An  Áic  .  .  .  ^gup  A|A  a  pAib  o|"  cionn  cAtAi™ 
Ann,  ifcig  ^gup  Amine.  1  n-meAt)  ajai-ó  a  cAbAipc  Ap 
An  tnbAite,  Ú115  pé  AgAit)  Ap  aíi  gcnoc.  tliiAip  a  ppoip 
yé  An  piA|AA*ó  bí  lon^nAt)  A1]\  a  LuijeA*o  cuippe  "oo  bí 
Aip,  ^gtif  An  cnoc  corn  T>iAn.  bí  pAfíApc  Átinnn  ó'n 
muttAc.  *Oo  connAic  yé  An  cppÁi"o,  Agup  pÁipc  An 
AonAij,  ^gup  cig  nA  bAinupije.  'OÁ  rnbeA*ó  An  pAt>A]\c 
peAcc  n-UAipe  níop  Aoibne,  ní  bAinpeA*ó  yé  An  ctoc  Ap 
a  cbiAb  nÁ  ní  úógpAÓ  yé  An  pgAniAt  "o'Á  ceAnn.  Dí 
ptÁpóg  bjAeAg  rrióp  beACAn  cúntAij  Ap  bApp  An  cninc, 
cóiri  cipitn  te  teAbAii)  ctúitri  éAn,  Apup  com  bog  p An  50 
pAJpAt)  *ouine  50  gbtnnib  mci.     *Oo  caic  yé  é  pém  pA 

pbÁfÓlg    pm    Ap  A  bÓAÍ  Agtip  Ap  A    AJA1*Ó,    AJtlf  ní    *OÓCA 

50  pAib  A]\  caÍatti   cipim   nA  Vi-6ipeAn  An  tÁ  pAn  peAp 
eite  cótti  bptnjce  cótti  bÁpsAice  Aigne  teip  (33). 

An  c-Acai]\  peAt)A|A. 

A. 

1.  He  looked  hungry.  2.  The  barrell  is  leaking. 
3.  The  door  was  locked  on  the  inside  so  that  they  could 
not  enter.  4.  That  is  what  deceived  me  and  others 
as  well.  5.  This  is  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  people. 
6.  That  is  your  usual  excuse.  7.  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day. 
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B. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  he  crossed  the  hill, 
on  the  north  side  of  which  was  a  high  cliff  called 
Ravencliff.  He  went  and  sat  on  its  summit.  Look- 
ing down  at  the  broken  rocks  at  its  base  he  pictured 
to  himself  what  a  mangling  one  would  get  if  thrown 
down.  Leaving  thh  spot  he  went  over  across  the 
hill  till  he  reached  the  summit  of  another  hill  at  the 
western  side  of  the  glen.  Here  he  entered  a  cave 
known  as  Diarmaid's  Bed,  opposite  which  at  the  other 
side  was  another  cave  called  Grainne's  Bed.  He 
remained  in  the  cavern  for  a  considerable  time  think- 
ing of  all  the  fascinating  stories  of  romance  he  had 
ever  heard,  of  Diarmaid  and  Grainne,  of  Fionn  and 
Fiann,  and  of  all  their  explpits.  At  nightfall  he 
returned  to  the  moss-covered  sward,  and  lay  down 
upon  it.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  sky  clear. 
The  moss  was  dry  and  warm,  as  the  sun  had  been 
shining  on  the  spot  a'l  the  day  long.  The  spot 
faced  the  south,  so  that  it  was  sheltered  from 
whatever  gentle  breeze  there  was,  as  the  wind  was 
north.  He  lay  in  the  sward  listening  to  the  mur- 
muring breath  of  the  wind  through  the  surrounding 
heather,  he  himself  being  completely  protected  from 
it.  His  exercise  in  walking  over  the  hill,  together 
with  the  warmth  of  the  moss  and  the  murmur  of 
the  wind  through  the  heather,  soon  caused  the  honest 
fellow  to  fall  into  a  deep  slumber. 


66.— An    coisue   uemnuueAC. 

T).   Seo  cóifce  cemncpeAc  &ms&f  cujAinn. 
A.  Co5<N]\,    a    X)i<s|Am<M,o.       TX\    bj.'eicjreAt)    SeA^Án 
t)Án  An  cóifce  pn,  CAbAj^AX)  ye  An  teAbAp  5ti|>b'  é  An 
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''cóifce  s&n  ceAnn  "  a  bí  Ann.  Ajur  An  oleic  ™ón 
iA]\Ainn  út)  A5  yÁr  ^UAr  at,  ir  -oeAtt^ACAc  leir  An 
rnbuAitceÁn  a  bíot)  An  ftnrce  Or^Ai^  í. 

T).  Cat)  a  cui|AeAnn  nA  cóircí  An  y mbAÍ  ?  Ctii]\eAnn 
ceme  An  cnAen  An  rmbAt,  Agur  ctnneAnn  An  jaoc 
muiteAnn  ^Aoice  Ag  CAfA*ó,  Agur  ctnneAnn  fí  bÁi*o  ^jur 
tumgeAf  A]\  reot  unit)  An  £ai  nn^e,  acc  uéit>eAnn  ré 
•óíom  a  ctn^rmc  conu^  a  cwnceAn  nA  cnucAittí  reo 
Ag  nic  An  An  mbóÚAn  ó  ceAnn  ceAnn  nA  rnÁi-oe. 

A.  UÁ  eAglA  ojAm  nÁ  cuigmi-re  yém  An  ceifc  1 
^ceAnc,  a  Th^nniAi'o.  Acc  ^óac  !  nu&i]\  a  bíonn  An 
cAilín  Aimrine  Aintnj  An  An  gctA-me  a^  jjÍao-óac  onc-fA 
cun  bit),  connf  a  ctoireAnn  cú  í? 

*0.  'S  *oóij,  ctoireAnn  mo  -óÁ  clu&ir  í. 

A.  Acc,  a  T)iAnmAiT),  conur  a  ctoireAnn  *oo  -óÁ 
ctuAif  í?     Tli  buAiteAnn  y\  "oo  cttiArA. 

T).  TTlAnA  mbiiAiteAnn  y\ye  mo  ctuA|Vs,  buAiteAnn  a 

^IIC  1AT). 

A.  go  -oí]\eAC  !  Acc  ca-o  Leir  50  mbuAiteAnn  An  511c 
T)o  cttiArA?     Sm  í  An  ceirc* 

T).  ly  ceifc  í  nÁc  j:éiT)i]A  tiom-rA  a  néir>ceAc. 

A.  'Sé  -oei|\  n&  -oAome  téijeAnncA  50  ^cuipeAnn 
béAÍ  An  ÓAitín  An  c-Ae|\  Ag  bo^AT)  Agur  A5  ruACvVÓ 
A5ur  5°  ™bf\ACAnn  *oo  ctu&r  An  c-Aen  A5  coj^unje 
A^ur  5ti|Ab  m  í  An  cúir  50  ^ctoireAnn  cú  An  c^itín 
A5  jt^cOAc  one. 

T).  Acc  cad  é  An  bAinc  acá  Aige-rm  teir  nA  cói|xíb 
reo  ? 

A.  An  bpeiceAnn  en  An  rcAic  út)  nA  feArAiii  An 
CAob  n&  r]\Áit)e  rriAn  &  beAt)  niAiT)e  An  cet>e5)\Ap  ? 

T).    Cím   50   rriAic,   ^gu^  An   inAi"oe    encore    ^cÁ   pÁf* 

ATTIAC  UA1T). 

beipc  ^eAn. 
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A. 

i.  I  am  not  exaggerating  the  matter,  but  rather 
minimising  it  considerably.  2.  He  hadn't  time  to 
think  what  he  ought  to  do.  3.  I  knew  him  when  he 
was  only  a  child.  4.  Don't  mention  his  name  again 
in  my  presence.  He  is  a  rebel  at  heart.  5.  "  You 
must  do  it."  '  I  don't  like  that  word  must.'1  6.  I 
have  already  given  a  written  answer  to  your  question. 
7.  Don't  be  offended  with  me  if  I  presume  to  say  that 
you  don't  quite  understand  the  matter. 

B. 

• '  Observe  the  wire  going  from  pole  to  pole,  and  the 
large  arm  projecting  from  the  roof  of  the  car.  When 
that  arm  is  not  in  contact  with  the  wires,  the  car 
stops.  Now,  I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  a 
great  fire  a  good  distance  away,  which  causes  water 
to  boil,  and  the  energy  of  the  fire  acting  through 
the  violent  ebullition  of  the  water,  turns  a  great 
wheel.  It  is  from  the  1  evolution  of  this  that  the 
energy  is  derived  which  travels  through  the  cables 
and  the  trolley-pole  down  to  the  machinery  of  the 
car."  "  I'm  afraid  I  don't  altogether  grasp  the 
explanation.  I  cannot  quite  understand  it."  "  I 
should  say  you  are  not  singular  in  that  respect.  But 
whatever  the  way  may  be  in  which  it  travels,  the 
energy  is  transmitted  through  the  cables.  Observe 
the  little  wheel  at  the  end  of  the  arm.  So  long  as  it 
is  in  contact  with  the  wire,  you  see  nothing,  but  if 
they  are  separated  for  an  instant,  you  will  see  a 
brilliant  spark  between  them.  Later  on,  when  we 
are  walking  in  the  street,  watch  the  wheels  :  if  a 
small  pebble  or  even  a  grain  of  sand  obstructs  them 
it  will  cause  bright  sparks  to  come  from  the  rails." 


i3o 
67—  All    pint. 

)Tijit !  ytnt !  yuilitiú  !  (t)oite,  -ooite,  reAn-cAilteAc 
eite  1  bi:AnncAip).  A]a  cuttia  a]\  bic,  if  AipceAC  An  pu-o 
An  t:uil  i  tf  lon^AncAc  An  juit)  í  t^eipn.  UÁ  bj\Aomin 
beAg  *oi  Anoip  trAOi'n  Tftion,0]AAcAn  AgArn  •]  rn'jrocAt  511 1\ 
pú  jréACAinc  Ain.  Sítt:eÁ  gujAAb  attiIai-ó  -óoijau  teip- 
■peAÓÁn  éicmu  a  cuit)  ai^id  a]a  atax)  aitiac  oy  cottiai]\  x>o 
•óá  fúl/.  peicim  Ancnp  coa^d  ip  trtnb  Ann — pUce  A|\  a 
•ouuguAjA  Liquor  sanguinis  nó  bionn  nA  poÍA,  -j  ctnnpíní 
'nA  mílxib  i  'riA  míbcib  (40)  aaa  pnAtri  Ann.  Sm  iat) 
nA  ctnnpíní  *oÁ  ngoini-o  tucc  eAÍA-ÓAn  "  nA  cmppíní 
•oeA^gA,"  •]  "oaja  n^oóij  ní  bpéA^  cinnpíní  "oo  bAi]xeA*ó 
o]\ca  mAp  •o'tréA'OfAT)  t)eic  tnibtiún  ceAnn  aca  peApArii 
a^a  Aon  pigmn  AíiiÁin. 

'Sé  An  g]\Aice  bíop  (bíonn)  aca  piúx)  'nÁ  An  5éA]\- 
Á-óbA]\  *  Í5^f  "oo  beAÚtngeAp  An  copp)  *o'iotncu|A  Ap  nA 
fgAihó^Aib  -j  a  b]Aeic  teo  a^\  yuv  An  cuipp  50  Véi-jt, 
*oí]\eAC  m&]\  lornctnpeAf  pji  An  popcA  nA  tic]\eACA  ca|\c 
ai/  yux>  nA  cAúnAÓ. 

ConAtb   CeA|AnAc. 

A. 

1.  I  should  be  thankful  to  you  foi  telling  him  so. 
2.  Before  he  had  time  10  answer,  a  messenger  ran 
in,  in  breathless  haste.  3.  We  had  the  caniage  to 
ourselves  from  Port arling  ton  to  Maryborough.  4.  Be 
sure  to  put  on  your  blue  tie.  5.  Properly  speaking, 
I  dare  say  I  cannot  make  any  charge  against  her. 
6.  He  will  soon  perceive  that  the  horse  is  missing 
and  will  come  to  look  for  it.  7.  Sixty  persons  had 
been  invited. 

*  tló  '  5éA)\§eni.' 
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B. 

The  blood-corpuscles  of  different  animals  are  not 
identical :  those  of  human  blood  are  perfectly  cir- 
cular, while  those  of  fish  and  birds  are  oval.  It  is 
thus  easy  to  know  whether  the  blood-stains  discovered 
by  the  guardians  of  the  law  on  the  garments  of  a 
suspected  murderer  are  the  blood  of  a  man  or  of  a 
bird  :   the  microscope  cannot  be  deceived. 

Another  kind  of  small  particles  known  as  white 
(or  colourless)  corpuscles  are  also  found  in  blood, 
but  being  much  fewer  in  number  they  are  not  so 
readily  observable.  These  corpuscles  are  very  re- 
markable :  they  resemble  particles  of  jelly,  and  are 
continually  projecting  small  protuberances  from  their 
surfaces  as  a  snail  does  its  horns,  while  they  move 
sluggishly  through  the  plasma.  The  function  of  these 
corpuscles  is  not  known  with  certainty  :  some  are  of 
opinion  that  they  arrest  and  absorb  bacilli  and  microbes 
of  different  species,  which  find  an  entrance  into  the 
system.  If  this  surmise  is  correct,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  these  little  particles  are  distinguished 
philanthropists  (3),  and  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
humanity. 


68.— oi-oeACAs  1  némmn. 

An  y&w  a  bí  é\\\e  50  ctó.ú  yé  fm&cc-t^ijje  5°^>  ™ 
n&ib  ^on^bneic  ^5  n&  CoJCilicigib  aj\  CAb«Mj\c  pi^f 
o'f^gÁit  mnci.  T)<n  féanpoj-oí)*  &  5C|\eiT>e<Mii,  x)o  bi 
5&c  be&^n^  A]\  0]'ccvilu  |\ompA.  Ó  &impp  C|\om<Mbl  bi 
Scoite&nn&  fcjiAfimif  Snncli  *p  bun.  T)o  ctnpe&T)  &p 
bun  1  mbluvó&in  &  1753  iu\  Charter  Schools  -o'fonn 
"the  conversion  of  the  Popish  natives,"  .1.  cun  p&p&ifri 
n&  héi)\e&nn  *oo  riie&lt<vó  -uo'n  c]\eit)e<Mii  5^^^-    ^5UT 
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1  mbtiAT)Ain  a  i8ii  for  xyo  cójja-ó  fcoiteAnnA  yé  niAn 
An  Kildare  Street  Society  cun  An  Cnei-oeAtri  J^Voa  *oo 
teACAO  An  jtuait)  riA  cine.  THaja  h&]\]\  onÚA  ftm  50  béin 
•oo  bí  Án*o-rcoib  bAite  Áúa  CtiAÚ,  nó  CotÁirce  nA 
Uníonóit)e,  Áic  nÁ  |rtn jeAT)  CAiciticeAc  *out  irceAÓ  Ann. 

Cat)  "oo  bí  A5  rntnnncin  iia  héineAnn  niAn  rri&tAinc 
onúA  fút)?  bí  Hedge-schools,  .1.  ScoiteAnnA  coir 
clAi-óe.  *Oo  C115AT)  hedge-schools  oncA  *oe  bnij  j;u]\ 
jnÁÚAc  nA  fgotÁiní  t)o  bAibmgAT)  te  céite  aj\  ^cáic 
cÍAit)e  móin  éigtn,  triAn  a  mbící  A5  po^ttntn,  pé 
fomeAnn  nó  tjoine^nn  a  beA*ó  Ann.  *Oo  b'éigm  jrAine 
•oo  t)éAnAtri  A]1  eA^ÍA  fpíéi]\í  ir  pMj^oiuiní.  1r  'mó 
•otnne  "o'pogttnm  L&i-oeAn  if  5l^15T  1  fC01^  coir  clAi*óe. 
bí  ctnt)  "oe  pnA  mÁigirciníb  a]\  peAbAf,  A]\  fon  511  n 
ptnpifc  a  trieAr  nÁ  nAib  a  ctnbteAt)  aca  A]\  mAipe  nÁ  An 
yognAiri.  tlí  gÁbAf)  a  nÁ*ó  gunb'  615m  *oo  *óume  *out 
tAn  fÁite  a  *o'iAnnAi-ó  Á]\t)-béi5inn. 

*OÁ  rhéi*o  'otnt  f  An  eoÍAr  a  bí  niArii  aj  nunnncin  nA 

béi|\eAnn  ní   jtuIáija  a  f\Á*ó  j;tin  c<mc  fUAiceAncAif  aca 

a  -pAO^AÍ  ^An  LéigeAnn  nÁ  oit)eAc&f  le  tmn  nA  ]\é  rm 

n&  géAnleAnAirmA.   tlí  cójca*  oncA  é.     Dí  coifcce  onÚA 

féin  Ag  An  n^bije  fcoiteAnnA  a  coimeÁt)  An  riubAÍ  ; 

Aju^  cax)   é  An  c-ACAip  nó  An   ihÁCAin  nAtt  b'Áit  teo 

cpeit)eAtii  a  gclomne  *oo   cii]i   1  gcónncAbAipc  1  fcoit- 

eAnnAib  gAtb-oA  ?  UónnA. 

A. 

1.  He  has  the  property  invested  in  different 
securities.  2.  He  ran  as  fast  as  he  could,  but  in  vain. 
3.  I  asked  him  to  see  if  they  were  upstairs.  4.  In  a 
short  time  the  uproar  subsided  into  complete  silence. 
5.  Let  an  hour  at  least  pass,  and  then  come  to  meet 
me.     6.   We  suffered  from   the    want   of   many  con- 

*  §  284. 
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ve^niences.     7.   The  three  tables  were  arranged  in  a 
line.     8.  The  blue  dress  becomes  her. 

B. 

Nevertheless,  the  Catholics  ot  Ireland  did  not  remain 
inactive,  but  made  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  suitable 
education   for  their  children.     The   penal  laws  were 
gradually  relaxed,  and  they  thought  the  time  oppor- 
tune  for  abandoning  the   "  Hedge-schools/ '     In  the 
year   1762,    Edmund   Rice   was   born  in   Callan,    Co. 
Kilkenny.      He     received     a     good     education,    and 
always   displayed   an   upright   and   pioas   disposition. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  acquirement  of  a  know- 
ledge of  mercantile  affairs  in  the  establishment  of  an 
uncle   of  his,   who    had  a  large    business  house    in 
Waterford.     Edmund  was  moved  to  compassion  by 
the  boys  he  saw  on  every  side  growing  up  without 
the  rudiments  of  instruction  or  education.     By  this 
time  he  had   started  business   on  his   own   account, 
but  so  much  was  he  affected  by  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  youth  of  the  place,  that,  having  disposed 
of  his  business  he  opened  a  school  for  their  benefit. 
This  at  first  did   not  prove  a  great  success,  but  we 
find   that   in   1802,   by   dint   of  strenuous   efforts,   he 
had,    vvith  the    consent   of  the  Bishop  of  Waterford, 
erected  convenient  school  premises,  while  he  himself 
and   some   companions   were   vowed   to   devote   their 
lives  to  the  education  of  youth.     Thus  was  established 
the   Congregation   of   the   Christian    Brothers.     Some 
time  previously  Nano  Nagle  had  founded  the  Order 
of  Nuns  of  the  Presentation.     In  a  short  time  other 
congregations  of  religious  men  and  women  arose  to 
co-operate    with    these    pioneers.     The    Government, 
on  seeing  the  tend  of  affairs,  considered  it  opportune 
to  initiate  some  scheme,  and  in  the  year  1831    Lord 
Stanley  gave  us  the  "  National  Boaid." 
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69.— sinn  péiri,   smn  péin 


SAn  jco^a-ó  rrnUlceAC  rnÍAf)TTiAtt&c  tm  -oo  bí  An 
riubAÍ  le  •oéi'óeAnAige  ix>in  An  KiAJAtrAf  SAfAnAÓ 
Ajtif  riA  feinrneoini  tm  'y&r\  ^ceAnn  te&y  -o'Aijrnic,  bi  a 
•óiAn-por  A5  riA  bónAígib  "OÁ  mbeit)íf  aj;  bnAc  Aip  50 
nA§A*ó  Aon  nÁi-pún  -oo  óóirinAC  te  SAfAnA  caja  a  gceAtin 
50  mbeAt)  cion  a  n'oeAnni&i'o  ojaca  jrém,  ^5«r  5UP 
geAnn  50  bftnjpeAT)  Sa^atia  ati  lÁrri  uaccai|\  ojaúa. 
ÚmjeA'OAn  reAnfocAÍ  nÁc  é  50  h-Áttnnn  leir.  Cotri- 
Ai|\t,e  riA  bÁ|\*o]  gotói^e  *oÁ  ttiac  é  : 

"  Anjcé  nÁc  rjuiAJ  Leir  •oo  cÁf 
HÁ  "oéAri  *oo  ^eAjAÁn  teir : 
HÁ  nocctnj  "oo  *oo  nún, 
'S  tiA  bíof)  Aon  unú  'jac  aj\" 

tlíon  úujadaja  Aon  btúine  lonncAoibe  Leir  An  bjreA|\  caIA 
(*oe  néin  A-orriÁtA  An  Ájvo-ÚAOirit;  T)e  bec),  bíot)  a'j^  50 
b|:nAi|\eAX)A|A  nAinc  cííngnArii  tiAi"ó  1  n*oei]\e  bÁjÁnA.      bA 

fUAnAC     A    b^UA1}AeAT)A|A     ATTICAC.         CtMpeATDAn    A    n"OOCAr 

Aguf  a  mAingín  50  Léi]\  ionncA  fém,  Aj;ur  b'm  é  cúir 
5U|\  éi|\ij   co]\at)  com  tíontriAn  pm  Ar  a  rAoúAn,  Agur 

^UIA  ]UC    teo    COTTI     17AT)A    A^UT  "00    niC,    Aglir  50  nAbAT)A|A 

ÁbAÍCA  A]\  An  btróT)  *oo  feArAth  1  n-AJAi"ó  nA  n^^ÍApoc 
An  yeA*ó  cní  mbtiA-óAn.  bíot)  ^eAÍt  nÁ  jréA'OfA'ó  *oul 
teo  1  bfAT)  *oÁ  mbAt)  50  |)AbA*OA]A  A]\  An  byeAt)  rAn  a^ 
cntiAigínceAcc  a]a  a  gcÁin'oib  YAri  ^ontnp  ceAcc  a^ 
fóinicmc  onÚA  1  n-meAT)  CAbAipc  pé'n  obAip  uaca  jrém. 
X)Á  jio]\acc  *oo  flóij^uib  A]\múA  nA  Sa^auac  A5 
buACCAinc  o|\ca  Ajjur  §Á  5CU]a  fé  coi]\  bA  ctnrce  nÁ 
rAn  x)o  nA^At)  Acu  o]\ca  x)Á  rnbAt)  nÁ  nAib  ir  iia 
bópAijib  (100)  ac  -oi\eAtn  LeirgeAniAit  cAinÁilce. 

LiA^Án    LnAiiimeAc. 
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A. 

i.  It  is  not  the  first  time  he  did  it.  2.  For  good- 
ness' sake  don't  disgrace  me  before  the  public.  3.  It 
was  kind  of  you  to  think  of  me.  4.  You  shall  not 
have  to  bear  the  expense.  5.  There  was  not  an  un- 
broken egg  among  them.  6.  He  lost  patience  and 
broke  them  all.     7.  He  did  it  to  spite  you. 

B. 

The  Gaelic   League  was  founded  about  twelve  years 

ago.     Had  the  American  or  the  French  or  any  other 

nation  a  share  in  it  from  the  fust  ?     Had  its  founders 

unlimited  wealth  at  their  disposal  ?     There  is  scarcely 

any  one  in  Ireland  who  cannot  answer  these  questions, 

so  there  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  do  so.     We  all  know 

that  the  only  possible  answer  is  that  when  the  founders 

of  the  League  began  to  restore  and  revive  the    Irish 

language,  they  had  nothing  to  rely  on  but  their  own 

eagerness    and    enthusiasm    in    the    cause,    courage, 

resolution,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  more  especially 

unlimited    confidence    in    God,    and    in     themselves. 

Have  they  succeeded  ?     They  have  to  a  wonderful 

extent,  and  that  with  practically  no  help  from  outsiders. 

I  acknowledge,  of  course,  that  they  received  assistance 

after  some  time— considerable  assistance,  but  by  that 

time    the    continued    existence    of    the    League    was 

assured.     The  influence  of  the  Gaelic  League  has  been 

extending    and    growing    more    powerful    ever    since  ; 

and  the  enthusiasm  of  its  members,  far  from  suffering 

any  diminution  is  rather  augmenting  with  time.    The 

consequence  is  that  the  people  in  every  part  of  the 

country  are  setting  earnestly  to  work  to  learn  Irish 

and  to   have   it   spoken   again   from   end   to    end    of 

Ireland. 
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70.— cumeArn  te  céite. 


Cipf)  éinne  léigpif)  pcAin  nA  héi^eAnn  50  poiléi]\ 
511  ]\  píon-AnnArii  bí  •ottic-ceAngAiLc  coilxeAnAc  1  rneAfc 
Án  pmnreAn.  Anoip  Aj;ur  Anír>  JAn  AriinAf,  *oo  *óbúc- 
ceAngtAtDA^  50  coibceAnnAÓ;  Anoip  A^ur  Aníp  *oo  -olúú- 
ceAn^ÍAt)  pé  pniAcc  iat>  ;  ac  ní  nAib  Aon  -otúc-ceAn^AiLc 
niAtri  eAuonúA,  coitceAnnAÓ  nó  neAtn-úoitceAnnAc,  pé 
pA*OA  ^eAnn  (124)  gun  feAp  ré  nÁn  pÁ$  a  niAn  50 
CAinbeAÓ  A|\  cÁit  riA  cíne.  Cuait)  An  cí|\  córii  rnó|\  cun 
cinn  jac  UAin  aca  po  *oo  néin  tia  gcoriiAncAÍ  auá  A^Ainn 
50  bptnt  ré  niACCAiiAc  onAinne  pém  Anoip  Áj\  n*oíceAÍt 
*oo  -óéAnAiri  ctm  t)tiíc-ceAn5Aitc  btiAn  *oo  cup  1  bpei-órn 
Anír  com  f at>a  'on  -ootriAn  'pp  péi*oi|\  tmn  é. 

1  meAj'c  píop-j^6**06^  Ari  ^Ae  ln*oiu  c^s  ^  a  ÍAijeAt), 
ceiúne  "oeAg-btnóeAnA  nÁiriúnuA  Annro  1  n-éipmn.  1r 
An  éijjm  gti]\  ^ÁbAt)  a  cup  1  n-iút  gupAb  ia*o  ro  tucc  nA 
potAiceAcuA,  tuct  nA  ueAn^An.  tncc  peAbrtngúe  *  tia 
TToéAncíip,  Agur  CuniAnn  nA  njACoeAt.  Hit  Aon 
cutriAnn  aca  nÁ  peATDpAi-o  obAin  ÚAinbeAÓ  *oo  f)éAnAtii 
cnn  teAfA  n&  cí]\e,  A^up  *o'Á  itiéit)  a  -óéAnpAiT)  riA*o  c& 
•oiAn-gÁbAt)  A5  6inmn  te  n-A  n-oíceAÍt  Agur  a  úintleA*ó. 
AicbeocAinc  ue&ngAn  •]  LicneACA  ha  cíne,  peo  ppíom- 
gnó  cmn  aca  ;  niAJAÍuAp  -7  uaIaiti  nA  h-é-ij\eAnn  pé 
]\ia]\at)  tnumncine  ha  h-6ineAnn,  peo  ppíorn-gíió  cmn 
eite  ;  peAbru^At)  *oéAncúp  nA  h-6ineAnn,  reo  ppíoiii- 
jnó  An  c|\íoitiat)  cmn,  Agup  prriAcc  An  cSAVAHAig  do 
cneArcAinc  *oe  pnAp,  peo  -oócAp  An  ceAcnAriiAi)  cmn. 
5nó  po^AncA,  gnó  jgAe-óe&ÍAC  'peAt)  jac  gnó  aca. 

SeAjÁn    Ó   Ce^ttAit;. 

A. 

1.  He  wrapped  it  in  brown  paper.      2.  There    was 

*§582. 
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nothing  he  detested  more  than  to  be  told  so.  3.  The 
middle  table  was  round,  the  other  two  were  square. 
4.  That's  a  likely  story  of  yours  !  5.  He  took  the 
halter  which  was  hanging  behind  the  door,  put  it  on 
the  horse,  and  sprang  on  his  back.  6.  Turn  towards 
the  light,  and  let  me  get  a  good  view  of  it.  7.  Early 
as  I  had  reached  the  bridge,  the  three  others  had 
anticipated    me. 

B. 

Nationality  is  not  synonomous  with  the  land- 
question  only  :  neither  is  it  with  the  improvement 
of  Irish  manufactures  in  its  narrow  sense*  ;  though 
of  course  each  of  these  is  a  national  movement.  We 
must  always  keep  this  clearly  before  our  minds. 
Too  seldom  do  we  ask  ourselves  in  what  nationality 
really  consists.  If  we  put  ourselves  this  question 
more  frequently  our  minds  would  become  clearer, 
and  more  keen,  yet  at  the  same  time  broader.  The 
parliamentarian2  would  see  more  clearly  that  there 
are  things  of  value  in  Ireland  other  than  the  land  : 
the  Irish  language  revivalist  would  feel  the  pressing 
ne  essity  of  the  land-struggle  :  the  manufacturer 
would  understand  the  importance  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  parliamentarian  and  by  the  language- 
revivalist,  and  would  assist  them  to  the  best  of  his 
power.  If  they  were  more  sympathetic  they  would 
have  a  higher  opinion  of  "  Cum&nn  iia  n5&et>e*l  " 
and  its  ^aspirations,  would  have  more  confidence  in 
it,  and  each  class  would  be  more  and  more  desirous 
of  the  cessation  of  English  domination.  In  this  way 
each  group  would  pursue  its  own  object  in  its  0:01  way,* 
and  all  would  co-operate^////  earnestness,4  good  feeling 
and  charity  for  the  well-being  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 


PART   II 


7í.  I  went  on  a  visit  to  my  grandfather's  house 
last  Saturday  (108).  He  lives  in  the  country  near 
a  small  town.  I  spent  the  day  in  the  fields  watch- 
ing the  men  working.  When  I  was  coming  home,1 
I  stopped  at  the  forge  and  talked  to  the  blacksmith 
— Tom  O'Brien  is  his  name  (30).  He  is  a  big  strong 
man.  While2  I  was  at  the  forge,  I  saw  him  shoeing3 
one  of  Hugh  Daly's  horses,  and  putting  a  tyre4'  on  a 
wheel. 

72.  When  Aodh  was  coming  home  from  the  well 
he  saw  a  dog  and  a  cat  playing  together  in  the  pasture 
field.  He  hurried  home  and  left  the  water  on  the 
floor.  Then  he  went  out  to  the  garden  to1  his  mother. 
"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  look  !  did  you  ever  see  a  dog 
playing  with  a  cat  before  ?  "  "  I  did,  often,"  said 
his  mother.  "  I  had  a  cat  myself  that  used  to  play 
with  the  rabbits.     But  that  is  a  long  time  since/'2 

73.  I  remember  well  one  day  (107)  we  were  going 
to  school  together.  As  usual,  we  did  not  know  our 
lessons  very  well.  We  saw  the  huntsmen  and  hounds 
approaching,1  and  off  we  set  after  them  (55).  They 
turned  into  Cnoc-na-Grafaighe,^  and  they  were  not 
long  there  when  a  hare  started  up2  before  them. 
Away  they  went  (113)  and  we  followed.  We  did 
not  notice  where  we  were  till  we  reached  Michael 
O'Bvrne's  field. 
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74.  One  day  in  springtime  (107)  Una  was  in  the 
meadow  down  by  the  river.  The  day  was  bright  (36) 
and  she  saw  a  speckled  trout  in  the  water.  '  I  would 
like  to  bring  home  that  trout,"  said  Una  to  herself. 
But  when  she  stooped  down  to  catch  (89)  it}  she  fell 
into  the  water.  There  (26)  was  a  man  working  in  the 
field  on  the  other  side  of2  the  river,  and  when  he  saw 
Una  falling,  he  jumped  in  and  saved  her. 

75.  When  evening  had  come  and  the  sun  was  setting, 
Michael  raised  the  basket  on  his  back  and  proceeded 
down  the  lane (113).  The  load  was  a  heavy  one,  yet 
he  (5)  was  not  long  in  reaching1  the  highroad,  down  (113) 
which  (60)  he  proceeded.  Scarcely2  had  he  reached 
the  corner  of  Doyle's  (28;  field  when  he  heard  a  cart 
approaching.  He  thought  it  was  Stephen's  and  went 
on  a  short  distance  farther.*  Suddenly  he  stopped 
and  listened  intently.4'  He  recognized  the  jctt*  of  the 
cart  and  the  quiet  easy  trot  of  the  pony.* 

76.  In  olden  times1  there  (26)  was  a  prince  in  Ireland 
called  (30)  Lir.  When  his  wife  Aobh2  died,  he  married 
her  sister,  Aoife.  But  she  soon  became  jealous  of3 
her  husband's  affection  for  Fionnghuala  and  (5)  her 
three  brothers,  the  children  of  her  sister.  So4  one 
day  she  struck  them  with  an  enchanted  (34)  wand 
as  they  swam*  in  Loch  Dairbhreach  in  West  Meath,* 
and  cJfanged  them  into7  four  beautiful  white  swans. 

77.  The  pair  went   on  side  by  side  till  they  came 
to   the   place   where1    the   pillar  stone   had    been    (75) 
knocked  down  (69).     There   was   a   large   number   of 
th    little   discs2  in  the  place  where  it  had  stood 
They  gathered  up   as  many   a^    they  could    see   and 
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brought  them  (12)  home.  They  had  an  old  chest  in 
the  house—  there  was  little  else  in  the  way  of  furniture 
in  it4"- thev  opened  it  (5)  and  put  all  the  gold  into 
it. 

78.  Michael  lighted  his  pipe,  and  went  on1  home. 
When  he  (5)  left  the  forge,  Tadhg,  as  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do  (81)  went  in  to  (79)  shave  and  clean  him- 
self for2  the  fair.  He  was  only  half-shaved  when 
Philip  put  his  head  inside  the  door  (104)  saying  (41) 
"  God  save  all  here/'  "  God  save  you  kindly,"  said 
Tadhg,  but  not  from  his  heart,  as  he  guessed3  that 
Philip  had  come  with  some  object  in  view.4-  "  I  daresay5 
you  are  going  to  town."6  "  Indeed,  I  am  not  ;  I 
have  something  else  to  do1  than  loiter  about  town"6 
said  Philip.     , 

79.  Some  time  ago  there  was  a  large  shaggy  wolf, 
that  used  to  live  in  a  cave  by  the  side  of  a  wood. 
He  had  laid  up  a  large  quantity  of  food,  and  kept 
himself  very  much  at  home,1  lest  any  one  should  rob 
him   (66)  when  he  went  abroad. 

A  fox,  by  some  means,2  had  learned*  that  the  wolf's 
den  was  full  of  good  things ,4  so  he  much  desired  to 
get  rid  of5  the  wolf,  in  order  to  have  his  fill  of  them. 
At  last,  he  thought  of  a  man  who  kept  sheep6  in  a  field 
not  far  distant  ;  so  he  went  and  told  him  where  the 
wolf  lived.  The  shepherd  took  (55)  his  gun  and 
killed  the  wolf. 

In  a  few  days  after,  the  shepherd,  by  chance,1  passed 
by  the  wolf's  den  ;  he  looked  in,  and  who  should  be 
there  but  the  very  same  fox  that  told  him  ofs  the 
wolf  ! 

'  Ah  !  "   said   he,    "  you   are  here  :9   you  told   (17) 
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me  of  the  wolf  that  I  might  kill  him,  and  that  then 
you  might  have  his  store.  Now,  Misterl{)  Fox,  if 
you  do  not  like11  sheep,  as  you  told  me,  I  know  you 
like  lamb.  He  then  struck  him  on  the  head  and  killed 
him. 

Do  not  tell  tales  of  others  to  serve  your  own  ends.11 

80.  She  went  out  and  set  fire  to1  the  stable,  as 
soon  as  she  perceived  that  her  father  and  his  assistant 
had  gone  to  look  for2  Stiabhna.  When  the  stable 
began  to  burn  and  to  collapse*  the  pony  kept41  leaping 
from  side  to  side  (123)  to  escape5  (80)  from  the  fire, 
till  he  saw  an  opening,  when6  he  jumped  out  over 
the  wall.  His  hair  was  on  fire  when  he  got  out,  but 
he  rolled  in  a  field  and  extinguished  it.  When  the 
gentleman  and  his  assistant  had  returned  home  in 
the  evening  with  nothing  to  'show  for  their  days 
exertion,1  she  told  Stiabhna  to  go  boldly  in  to  them 
and  pretend  to  be  very  angry8  with  them  for9  burning 
the  pony. 

81 .  I  overtook  Niall  Mac  Eoin  on  Monday  last  (108) 
as  I  was  coming  (122)  from  the  fair  of  At  dee.1  "  Did 
you  see  the  new  mill  at  Baile  Beag,"  said  he,  "it  is 
on  the  way  home."  "  No  !  "  said  I,  "  but  I  would 
like  to  see  it."  "  Be  patient,"2  he  replied,  "  we  shall 
soon3  be  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  you  will  see 
it."  "  Is  there  much  oats  in  it  ?  "  I  asked:  "  There 
is,  God  be  praised,"  said  he,  '  and  we  are  ail  glad 
of  that.41  Three  years  ago  there  (26)  was  only  the 
wall  of  the  old  mill  to  be  seen5  and  the  river  ran  slow 
as  if  it  were6  lonely.  But  now  the  mill-wheel  is  turn- 
ing fast,  and  there  is  the  noise  of  work  and  the 
sound1  of  talk  and  laughter  about  the  place." 
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We  came  in  sight  of  the  mill  just  as  the  sun  was 
setting  (65).  "  A  great  change  has  come  over  the 
world ,8  "  I  said,  "  and  it  is  a  happy  change  for  Ireland/' 

82.  An  old  man  had  many  sons,1  who  (60)  often 
quarrelled2  with  each  other.  This  made3  the  old  man 
sad  and  unhappy.  He  tried  by  many  means4'  to  get 
them5  to  live  in  peace  but  in  vain.6  At  last  he  thought 
of  a  good  plan.1  One  day  (107)  he  ^  had  a  number 
of  short  sticks  brought  to  him?  These~  he  tied  firmly 
together  in  one  bundle.  He  then  called  all  his  sons 
before  him,9  and  ordered  the  eldest  to  break  the  bundle, 
but  though  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost4-  he  could 
not.6  Then  the  next  son  tried  and  so  on}  each  in 
turn ; 10  but  all  failed  to  break  the  bundle.  The 
father  now  told  one  of  his  sons  to  untie  the  bundle. 
When  this  (51)  was  done,  he  gave  them  a  single  stick 
apiece,  and  each  one  broke  the  stick  given  himl[ 
with  the  greatest  ease.  '  Ah  !  my  sons,"  said  the 
old  man,  "behold  the  power  of  union.12  If  you  are 
united,  men  can  do  you  no  hurt,  but  when  disunion 
exists  among  you,13  you  are  every  moment  in  danger  of 
falling  a  prey  to  your  foes."  u 

83.  The  three  young  men  met  a  man,  who  asked 
them  whether  they  had  seen  his  horse.  They  replied 
that  they  had  not.  "  Was  he  not  a  white  horse  ?  " 
said  the  eldest  of  the  three.  '  Yes,"  said  the  second, 
"  a  lame  white  horse."  "  Yes,"  added  the  third, 
"  a  white  horse,  blind  in  one  eye."1  The  man  who 
met  them  then  declared  (5)  that  (17)  they  had  killed 
his  horse,%and  he  brought  them  (11)  before2  the 
judge.  The  eldest  then  said  he  had  not  seen t the 
horse  at  all,  but  that  he  had  seen  horse-hair3  on  the 
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road.  The  second  said  he  had  observed  (5)  the 
hoof-marks*  of  a  horse,  but  there  were  marks  of  only 
three  feet,  *  the  fourth  was  hardly  visible.  The 
third  added  (5)  that  he  knew  the  horse  was  blind 
in  one  eye,  as  he  had  cropped5  the  grass  on  one  side 
of  the  road  only.  So  the  judge  was  obliged  to  set 
them  free.6 

84.  "  God  reward  you,"  said  Séamas,  "  I  shall  not 
forget  your  kindness  to  me."1  '  It  is  not  worthwhile 
talking  of  that,"  said  Peadar. 

"  Good-bye,  and  may  you  succeed  in  life !  "2  "  That 
is  as  God  wills3  it,"  said  the  other  ;  '  however,  I 
must  be  shortening  the  journey*  now," 

The  night  was  still  and  calm.  The  moon  was 
high  in  the  heavens.  The  road  was  dry,  and  beneath 
his  feet  the  dead5  leaves  rustled.  In  the  silence*  he 
could  hear  his  heart  beat  loudly.  He  dared  not 
look  back.  Behind  him  was  home  and  peace  :  before 
him  the  wide  world. 

85.  He  came  quickly  in,  but  no  sooner  did  he  see 
the  priest  than  he  drew  back  a  little,  and  pulled  off1 
his  hat.  "  Come  forward,2  Pat,  my  good  fellow," 
said  the  priest,  laughing.  "  There's  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of.3  Perhaps  you  might  be  able  to  give  us 
some  information  regarding  this  rumour  that  is  in 
circulation  about  Sadhbh  and  Cormac."  '  I  declare,* 
Father,  that  that's  (54)  just  what  brought  me  here 
now,  though  I  did  not^suspect  your  reverence  would 
have  anticipated5  me." 

86.  The  King  of  England  having  forced  2,500  of 
the  peasantry,  whose  (60)  houses  he  had  burned,  to 
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cut  a  way  for  his  army  through  the  woods,  pushed 
on  (4)  determined  to  overwhelm  the  little  body  of 
mountaineers.1  But  he  was  soon  beset  with  difficulties1 
of  all  kinds  ;  --bogs,  fallen  trees,  hidden  gullies  and 
quagmires  in  which  the  soldiers  sank  up  to  their 
middle.  At  the  same  time  the  Irish  continually 
attacked  him  and  killed  great  numbers  of  his  men. 

87.  A  wolf  saw  a  flock  of  sheep  grazing  on  a  hill- 
side. He  wished  to  have  some  of  them  to  (81)  eat, 
but  he  was  afraid  to  (91)  attack  them  as  the  sheep- 
dogs were  guarding  them.  At  last  he  thought  of  a 
plan.  He  procured  a  sheep-skin,  put  it  on1  and  so 
was  able  to  devour  the  sheep  at  his  pleasure2  in  secret. 

The  shepherd  could  not  discover  (41)  what  (56,  g) 
became  of  his  sheep,  but  at  last  he  observed  one 
sheep  as  he  thought*  catching  another  by  the  throat. 
He  knew  at  once  that  it  was  really  a  wolf,  and 
immediately  he  caught  and  hanged  him. 

Some  other  shepherds,  who  were  passing  by,  asked 
him  what  (56,  g)  he  meant  by±  hanging  the  sheep,  but 
he  merely h  stripped  off  the  sheep-skin  and  showed  (41) 
them  it  was  not  a  sheep  (100)  but  a  wolf. 

88.  Some  of  our  troops  fell  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action}  when  the  two  armies  were  face  to  face.  Then 
at  a  given  command  (4)  our  light  infantry2  opened  out 
on  both  sides  of  the  road,  so  that  (117)  when  the 
English  came  up,  in  close  column  (40)  to  where  the 
stones  and  jelled*  trees  had  been  placed,  they  were 
fired  upon  from  both  sides  by  our  men  and  mowed 
down  like  grassy  The  English  perceiving  (4)  this  (5) 
and  (119)  not  knowing  where  to  make  a  stand  lost  (17) 
their  heads.     Their  general  tried  to  rally  them,  but 
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they  rushed  past  unheeding.  They  flung  away  their 
arms,  and  not  satisfied  with  this,T>  threw  off  their  cloaks 
to  increase  their  speed  (37).  But  this  was  the  worst 
thing  they  could  have  do)ie,e  for  the  (112)  faster  they 
ran  the  sooner  they  became  exhausted. 

89.  When  I  was  at  school  in  the  old  times1  I  had 
no  worse  enemy  than  a  barrel.  This  (52)  is  how  that 
came  about.  The  master  (15)  we  had  was  a  very 
small  man,  but  he  had  a  voice  like  a  donkey  s  bray2 
and  what  was  worse,  a  frightfully  long  rod.  '  Now," 
he  used  to  say,  pacing  (122)  up  and  down  (9)  with 
the  rod  pressed  under  his  arm,  "  there  is  a  certain 
barrel  which  (60)  has  two  apertures,  provided  (3) 
with  corks.  If  the  barrel  were  full  of  water  and  (119) 
the  cork  were  withdrawn  from  the  lower  aperture, 
the  barrel  would  be  emptied  in  ten  minutes,  but  if 
it  were  empty,  and  (119)  water  were  introduced* 
through  the  upper  opening  it  would  be  full  in  twelve 
minutes.  Suppose  now,  that  the  barrel  were  full 
and  both  corks  were  withdrawn  simultaneously, 
when  would  it  be  empty  ?  * 

90.  /  do  not  propose1  in  this  place  to  enlarge  on 
Malachi's  conduct.  But  there  are  certain  points  which 
must  be  made  clear.2  The  times  were  extremely 
turbulent.  It  was  a  consequence  of3  his  own  mis- 
government  that  Malachi's  adherents  were  few,  and 
his  opponents  numerous.  The  chief  causes  of  his 
deposition4*  were  the  extent  of  the  oppostion  to  him, 
and  the  unfortunate  jealousy  and  consequent  disunion 
which  existed  (18)  in  his  family  at  this  period  This 
jealousy  prevented  them  from  assisting  Malachi, 
when  hard-pressed  by  Brian  ;  and  led  to  their  turning 
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their  arms  against  each  other  at  Craobh^  Tulcha. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined5  that  Leath  Mhogha 
was  free  from  strife  :  it  was  not  :  but  if  Brian  had 
enemies  as^a  result  of  his  quarrels,  he  compelled  them 
to  submit,  when  it  suited  h'm. 

91.  He  heard  this  terrible  news  from  Munster.  He 
reflected  long,  considering  and  pondering  with  a  view 
to^finding  how1  he  could  remedy  the  evil.  As  a  result 
of  his0"  reflection  he  settled  on  his  course  of  action  (3) 
but  he  afforded  no  information  to  anyone  of  his  in- 
tentions (6).  Whatever  he  had  determined  on  doing, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  proceed  into  Munster  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  He  accordingly  gave  it  to  be 
understood3  that  he  was  "weary  of  study  :  that  his 
learning  had  brought 'him  nothingfbut  hunger  and 
poverty,  and  that  he  would  have  to  adopt  some 
other  profession. 

92.  There  once  lived  a  comfortable  farmer  whose  (60) 
sons  were  inclined  to  lead  an  idle  sort  of  life}  He  was 
advanced  in  years,  and  in  a  delicate  state  of  health  (6). 

One  day  he  became  very  ill,  and  perceiving  that 
he  had  not  many  days  to  live,2  he  called  his  "sons  to 
his  bedside. 

"  My  dear  children/1  said  the  dying  man,  "  I  leave 
it  to  you  as  my  last  advice  not  to  part  with  the  farm 
which  has  been  in  our  family  for  many  years.3  Your 
grandfather,4*  a  short  time  before  his  death,  confided 
to  me  a  secret,  which  (60)  I  am  now  anxious  to  dis- 
close to  you.  He  told  me  that  in  this  farm  there  is 
a  treasure  hidden  somewhere  ;  though  I  never  could 
discover  the  exact  spot  where  it  lies  concealed. 
Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  harvest  is  got  in,  spare  no 
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pains  in  the  search,  and  I  feel  assured  you  will  be 
repaid*  for  your  labour." 

The  advice  of  the  old  man  was  not  torgotten.  As 
soon  as  the  corn  was  all  cleared  off  the  land,  his  sons 
went  (55)  to  work  with  great  diligence.  They  turnel 
up,6  again  and  again,  every  foot  of  ground  on  the 
farm. 

They  did  not  find  what  they  expected  ;7  but  to  their 
great  surprise,  their  crops,  the  following  year,  were 
far  more  abundant  than  those  of  any  of  their 
neighbours  around. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  calculating  the  large 
profits?  one  of  the  brothers  who  was  more  acute 
than  the  others  said,  "  I  think  this  must  be  the 
hidden  treasure  my  father  mea>xt!^ 

93.  Tadhg  was  a  good  tradesman.  There  was  not 
in  his  own  parish,  or  perhaps  in  Kerry,  a  man  better 
able1  to  shoe  a  horse  or  put  a  board  on  a  plough. 
Nevertheless,  Tadhg  was  not  faultless.  A  fair  or 
market  day  probably  never  occurred'1  that  Tadhg  was 
not  to  be  seen3  on  the  streets*  of  Killarney  (31 ;,  and 
very  seldom  did  he  come  home  in  the  evening  other- 
wise than'0  tipsy  or  perhaps  intoxicated.  If  anyone 
said  to  Tadhg  on  the  morning  of  a  fair  day,  '  Are 
you  going  to  Killarney,  to-day,  Tadhg  ?  "  the  answer 
he  would  get  was,  'I  don't  know,"  or  t(  Perhaps  I 
may,"*  "he  at  the  same  time  striking  a  blow  with 
his  hammer  on  the  iron  or  (5)  the  anvil,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  How  anxious  you  are  to  know  !  " 

94.  Once  in  the  old  times,  when  the  laws  of  the 
country  were  not  s  rere  as  they  are  now,  th<*re 
lived    two    brothers    named    (29)    O'Sullivan    in    the 
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barony  of  Dun  Kieran  in2  the  Kenmare  district  o/3 
County  Kerry.  They  had  abundance  of  riches  and 
many  possessions.  One  of  them— the  elder — resolved 
to  build  a  castle,  and  told  his  brother  he  would  do 
so  (67)  if  he  assisted  him.  "  I  will/'  said  the  younger. 
"  If  you  do,"  said  the  elder,  "  I  will  help  you  when 
you  want  to  build  a  castle,  but  do  you  assist  me 
first/ '  The  elder  brother  set  to  work  and  started 
on  his  undertaking4*  and  persevered  at  it  till  he  had 
completed  the  castle.  Then  the  younger  began  to 
build  a  castle,  but  the  elder  did  not  keep  his  word.* 
The  other  (5)  continued  till  he  had  finished  the  castle 
on  his  own  account  ;  and  it  was  much  finer  than  the 
first  (5).  The  elder  brother  became  jealous  that  his 
younger  brother's  castle  was  far  and  away*  finer 
than  his  own,  and  in  consequence1  a  war  broke  out8 
between  them. 

95.  While  the  evening  s  amusement1  and  story- 
telling were  in  progress  at  the  Lios,  work  of  a  different 
kind  was  going  on  in  the  churchyard. 

Two  thieves,  father  and  son,  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. They  had  arranged  that  night,  to  go 
and  steal  a  sheep  from  Sean  an  Leasa  himself.  When 
midnight  came,  they  set  out.  There  was  no  place, 
they  thought,  in  which  they  were  likely  to  be  more 
free  from  disturbance  while2  flaying  the  sheep,  than 
the  very  corner  of  the  churchyard  /  have  mentioned ,3 
owing  to  the  evil  reputation  the  place  bore. 

"  Do  you  go/'  said  the  older  man,  "  as  you  have 
the  advantage  of*  youth,  and  get  the  sheep  ;  I  shall 
go  to  the  corner  of  the  graveyard  and  wait  for  you."5 

The  young  man  set  off  for  the  sheep,  while  the 
older  man  proceeded  on  his  way,   and  lay  down  in 
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shelter   in   the    corner   of   the    churchyard,  and  soon 
fell  into  a  doze.6  (9). 

In  a  short  time  he  heard  something  which  awoke 
him— it  was  a  man  approaching  breathing  heavily/ 
as  if  he  carried  a  burthen.  He  naturally*  thought  it 
was  the  man  with?  the  sheep,  but  he  was  mistaken.  (5) 

96.  On  the  following  morning,  when  he  arose,  the 
mistress  told  him  to  go  and  bring  in  a  basket  of  turf. 
He  said  the  only  thing  in  his  agreement  was  the 
herding  of  the  cows.  '  Moreover,"1  he  added,  "  you 
would  not  give  me  my  supper  last  night."  When  he 
had  eaten  his  breakfast  his  master  said,  '  Come 
along,  John,  and  let  me  show2  you  where  to  drive 
the  cows."  They  both  went  out,  and  John  did  not 
fail  to  bring  his  stick.  The  master  then  showed  him 
where  he  was  to  herd*  the  cattle.  '  And  now,  John," 
said  he,  '  there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  impress  upon 
you,4*  no  cow  is  to  be  allowed  into  that  wood  over 
there,  for/0  if  it  were  (5)  you  should  recover  it  no 
more,  nor  I  either."  '  What  is  in  the  wood,"  said 
John,  "to  keep  it  ?  '  There  are  three  giants,"  replied 
the  master,  "  and  no  cow  ever  goes  in  to  them  that6 
they  do  not6  keep.  They  took  twenty  cows  from 
me  during  the  past  year,  and  have  nearly  ruined 
me."  '  All  right,"  said  John.  He  drove  the  cows 
on  till  hfe  reached  the  wood  :  the  latter  as  well  as  the 
fence  he  examined  closely.  Letting  (4)  none  of  them 
into  the  wood  that  day  he  brought  them  all  home, 
without  a  single  one  missing?  His  master  was  very 
grateful  to  him  for  the  excellent  care  he  had  taken  of 
them? 
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97.  1  used  often  see  the  other  hoys  playing  truant,1 
andí  there^was  not  one  among  them2  more  desirous* 
than  myself  of  spending  a  day  pursuing  birds  or  looking 
for  nests  or  standing  on  the  river-bank  watching  the 
anglers.  But  I  was  exceedingly  afraid  of  my  father. 
He  rarely  punished  his  children,  but  when  he  did 
set  about  it,  his  hand  was  not  over*  light.  Hence, 
if  I  was  afraid  to  go  to  school  without  having  learnt 
my  lessons,  I  was  still  more  afraid  of  playing  truant, 
as  I  well  knew  there  would  be  a  rod  "  in  pickle" b 
for  me  at  home,  if  my  father  knew  I  was  not  at  school. 

There  was  a  farmer  living  near  us  who  (6o)  had 
an  only  son,  a  boy  of  my  own  age.*  He  set  no  limit 
to  his  pranks.  He  would  stand  on  the  back  of  a 
galloping  horse.  I  have  often  seen  him  stand  on 
his  head  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge.  There  was 
not  a  bird's  nest  in  the  place  unknown  to  him. 

98.  Toward  the  end  of  the  bad  times1  a  middle-aged 
man  lived  alone  in  a  nice  little  thatched  house.  There 
was  neither  house  nor  habitation2  near  him,  and  not 
a  human  soul  passed  that  way*  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end  (123),  but  he  cared  little  for  that.  Late  and 
early  he  worked  industriously  for  himself,  with  no 
interference  whatever  from  any  one  ;4  and  he  thought 
this  gave  him  quite  enough  to  attend  to,  without 
having  other  people  bothering  him.  He  was  a  good 
provider  for  his  little  house,  and  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence*  the  cold  and  the  rain  were  kept  outside. 
He  did  not  depend  on  his  neighbours  for  a  loan  of 
implements  for  his  work  in  spring,  nor  for  storing 
up  the  crop  of  his  little  garden  against  the  bad 
weather. 
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99.  There  was  once  a  widow  who  (60)  had  three 
daughters.  Two  of  them  were  grown  up  young 
women  )v  the  third  wTas  smaller  and  younger  than  the 
other  two,  and  was  called  Moirin.  Her  daily  occupa- 
tion was  to  tend  goats  the  old  woman  possessed. 

The  mother  had  far  greater2  affection  for  Moirin 
than  for  either  of  the  others,  and  in  consequence 
they  became3  madly  jealous  oj*  her,  and  whenever  their 
mother  was  from  home,  would  quarrel  with  Moirin 
and  beat  her.  The  mother  discovered  this,  and  it 
caused  her5  such  anxiety  and  anguish  of  mind  that 
Moirin,  when  she  came  home  every  evening,  would 
(73)  see  her  (5)  weeping.  She  imagined  that  this  was 
because6  they  were  giving  her  mother  the  same  ill- 
treatment  as  they  gave  herself.  Moirin  and  her 
mother  wrere  in  this  state  of6  distress  for  so  long  a 
time  that6  neither  remembered  having  heard  a 
pleasant6  word  from  the  others. 

100.  "Why,"  said  he,  'as  I  hare  the  great  good 
fortune1  to  have  the  villain  in  my  power,2  I  will  put 
him  in  again,  and  give  him  a  little  more3  on  my  own 
account — you  can't  be  in  a  hurry  ?  '  '  My  dear 
fellow,"  said  Pat,  '  wreak  your  vengeance  on  him, 
while  you  have  him."  He  turned  on*  twice  as  much 
(40)  water  to*  the  mill-wheel  as  the  first  time,  so  that 
what  he  suffered5  at  first  was  nothing  in  comparison 
with  his  suffering  the  second  time.  Pat  threw  his  sack 
on  his  back  again,  and  when  he  had  proceeded  a 
short  distance  he  asked  the  man  was  he  weary 
him  yet.  '  Indeed  I  am,"9  he  answered.  '  Well, 
I'm  glad  to  hear  that/'  said  the  other,  '  so  much 
the  more1  will  I  continue  to  harrass  you?  till  /  have 
tamed  you  somewhat,"* 
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101.  Moirm  mounted1  the  steed,  proceeded  on  her 
way  and  went  to  the  fair.  When  she  dashed2  in 
through  it  (5),  everyone  was  looking  at  her.  They 
had  no  idea  who  the  exceedingly*  beautiful  lady  was. 
The  young  gentleman,  in  particular*  observed  her 
closely  till  she  went  in  round  the  fair,  and  was  ap- 
proaching the  gate  again.5  He  did  not  neglect*  to  be  at 
the  gate  to  meet  her,1  and  just  as  she  was  passing  him 
(65)  he  asked  her  "Where  do  you  come  from,  please  ?  ' 
"  From  Glovetown,"  she  answered,  and  away  she 
went.  The  young  gentleman  sprang  up  on  his  own 
horse,  to  (79)  overtake  her,  in  order  to  (79)  get  more 
satisfactory*  information  from  her.  But  it  was  little 
advantage**  to  him  :  she  was  out  of  sight  before  he 
had  mounted  his  horsec 

102.  When  they  had  been  a  short  time  on  the 
road  said  Tadhg  to  James,  "  Did  you  meet  young 
Philip  ?  "  "  No  :  why  ?  "  "He  was  here  a  short 
time  ago  with  his  plough.  I  promised  him  a  week 
ago  that  I  should  be  ready  on  Wednesday  ;  but  he 
would  not  be  satisfied  but  came1  to  me  this  morning, 
although  I  had  just2  allowed  Michael  to  go  away,  on 
account  of  having  no  coal.  One  word  borrowed  another* 
until  we  were  both  angry.  Philip  took  away  his 
plough,  and  I  daresay  he  will  not  stop*  till  he  reaches 
little  Owen  O'Leary's  forge."  "  Was  Michael  at  the 
forge  this  morning  ?  "  "  Have  I  not  just  told  you 
that  he  was,  in  order  to  have  something  done  to6  his 
plough."  "I'll  wager,"6  said  James,  "  it  was  Michael 
suggested8  to  Philip  to  come  to  you." 

103.  Those  attacks  were  directed    from  ,Tara,   and 
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on  that  account  the  Romans  every  other1  year  pur- 
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posed2  to  invade^  Ireland  and  bring  it  into  subjection. 
There  were  six  thousand  men  quartered*  on  the  Isle 
of  Anglesea*  opposite  Howth  Head  from  year  to  year 
waiting  for  additional  help»  to  (79)  attack  Ireland, 
but  the  Roman  Empire*  throughout  the  world  was 
too  extensive  to  be  defended,  and  the  Romans  were 
unable  to  muster  a  sufficient*1  force  to  subdue  Ireland. 
They  were  afraid  to  venture  with  a  small  army,  for 
they  knew  very  well  what  kind  of  warriors  those 
ancient  Irish  were.  According  to  the  Roman  account 
the  (44)  chieftain  who  fought  against  Agricola  in 
Scotland,  and  whom  they  called  Galgacus,  was  an 
Irishman.  Gibbon  in  his  history  says  it  was  Fionn 
MacCumhaill,  but  I  think  it  was  Conall  Cearnach, 
for  Fionn  was  not  born  for  more  than*  one  hundred 
years  after  that  period,  and  the  ancient  writings 
mention  that  Conall  Cearnach  used  frequently  cross 
the  sea0  to  fight  (80). 

104.  It  was  nightfall.  Cormac  and  his  followers 
had  not  returned.1  Those  who  had  gone  with 
them,  but  who  could  not  keep  pace2  with  them, 
were  coming  back  one  by  one  :3  some  asserting  that 
the  thieves  had  been  caught  (70),  otheis  that  they 
had  not.  A  group  which  (60)  had  gathered  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  opposite  Diarmaid's  house,  were 
arguing    and   d  sputing   with   one    another. 

Seadna^  started  from  his  reverie.  "  Diarmaid," 
said  he,  '  shut  the  door  when  I  have  gone  out  and 
fasten  it  securely."  He  went  out  (55)  and  passed  into 
the  middle  of  the  talking  group.  "  Have  they  1  een 
caught  ?  "  he  asked.  '  Yes,"  said  one,4*  "  No,"  said 
another.  "  Why,  I  tell  you  they  have,"  said  the 
first   speaker.      '  Did    I    not   with   my   own   eyes   s< 
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Cormac's  hand  at  the  throat  ^of  the  big  man  who 
was  walking  through  the  fair  (104)  to-day  with- 
Diarmaid's  daughter,  Sadhbh  ? 6  Do  you  wish  to 
make  me  doubt  the  evidence  of  my  senses?"1  "By 
the  way,"s  said  a9  third,  '  I  wonder  what  was  the 
reason  that  Sadhbh  was10  gong  through  the  fair  with 
him  ?  '  "  I  don't  know,  either,"  said  a  fourth, 
'  nor  do  I  know  what  brought'11  them  to  Diarmaid's 
house  at  all." 

105.  Before  the  bad  times  came,  the  townland 
belonged  to  six  persons  in  common,1  each  having 
grass  for  two  cows,  but  it  was  never  divided.  The 
townland  consisted  of2  large  fields,  and  the  arrange- 
ment  was3  that  each  person  was  to  have  the  grazing 
of  his  own  share  of  the  pasture,  as  well  as  frs  share 
of  the  cultivated  fields— from  ten  to  twenty  ridges, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  field.  Each  one 
was  at  liberty  to  sow  potatoes  or  oats  or 
whatever  he  liked  in  his  own  part  of  the  field. 
Part  of  the  townland  was  under  meadow,  and 
they  mowed  and  saved  the  hay  with  one  another's 
assistance,  and  divided  it  among  them  when  it 
was  dry  and  in  cocks.  Each  one  had  a  right 
to  the  use  of  a  pony  they  had,  for  one  day  in  each 
week  ;  but  the  neighbours  never  heard  any  dispute4" 
among  them  on  account  of  it.  Each  housewife  had 
a  spinning  wheel  for  wool  and  one  for  flax,  and  a 
small  hand  mill.  They  spun  their  frieze  and  ground 
as  much  as  they  wanted  of  their  own  oats  ;  and 
although  they  had  not  much  wealth,  they  lived  in 
content  nent,  not  so  much  money  being  spent  in 
shops  as  at  present. 

But  all  this  was  changea  forb  the  poor  people  when 
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the  potatoes  failed.  Soon  they  began  to  depart, 
and  farms  were  to  let  in  different  parts.  Some  of 
them  went  to  other  places,  some  emigrated,  until 
all  the  houses  in  the  place  were  vacant,  but  two. 

106.  She  went  to  her  brothers  with  their  dinner. 
When  they  had  eaten  the  meal,  she  did  not  fail1  to 
produce2  the  apple,  which  (60)  she  gave  to  the  eldest 
brother.     He  looked  at  it  and  scrutinised  it  closely. 

1  This  is  an  extraordinary  apple,"  said  he,  '  where 
did  you  get  it  ?  "  '  From  my  stepmother,"  she 
answered.  l  Wait  a  moment,"  said  he,  '  while  / 
divide  (77)  it  into  four  parts.3  I  will  give  my  own 
part  to  the  dog  here,  and  if  it  does  not  affect  him, 
you  may*  eat  your  portion."  Suiting  the  action  to 
the  word5  he  gave  his  own  share  to  the  dog.  Scarcely 
had  he  eaten  it  when  his  legs  began  to  twitch,*  and  he 
lay  down  and  died.      '  There  now,"  said  the  brother, 

1  what  a  plighf  we  should  have  been  in  had  we  eaten 
that  apple  ;  and  I  warn  you,"  he  added,  ;urning  to 
his  sister,  "  to  be  on  your  guard  against*  your  step- 
mother for  she  intends"  to  kill  us  or  to  inflict  some 
other  injury  on  us." 

107.  "  The  watei  is  very  cold,"  said  I.  '  I  don't 
fe.el  it  cold,  and  if  only  you  would1  jump  in  as  I  did. 
you  would  no:  be  cold."  '  The  hole  is  too  deep, 
John."  *"  How  nervous  you  are/2  Look  at  me." 
John  got  out  on  the  bank,  gave  a  short  run3  and 
jumped  into  the  middle  of  the  hole.  He  rose  to  the 
surface  like  a  duck,  swam  a  few  strokes  and  was 
standing  on  the  gravel  by  my  side.  This  gave  me 
courage,  and  I  got  out  on  the  bank,  but  I  was  afraid 
to  run.     I  plunged  in,  but  when  I  felt  the  water  going 
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into  my  nose  and  (5)  eyes,  I  made  no  attempt4-  to  swim, 
but  kept  putting  my  feet  down.  The  place  was  rather 
deep  ;  the  water  was  as  high  as  my  chin,  and  the 
gravel  was  slipping  from  beneath  my  feet.  I  became 
terrified  when  I  perceived  the  water  rising  up  and 
going  into  my  mouth.  I  called  to  John  and  saw 
him  coming  to  me,  but  I  remember  no  more.  John 
told  me  the  rest.  It  appears^  that  I  caught  him  as 
a  drowning  man  will,*  and  that  we  should  both  have 
been  drowned,  only  that  providentially  (10)  James  the 
(27)  steward  was  passing  near  the  river,  and  heard 
myu  screams. 

108.  One  Sunday  evening  about  twenty-one  years 
ago,  a  crowd  of  young  men  were  assembled  in  Nora 
Liath's  "  Inch ,:  to  play  hurling.  Nora  had  been 
dead  for  close  on  a  hundred  years,  yet  it  was  Nora 
Liath's  Inch  still ;  I  never  heard  it  called  by  any 
other  name. 

Near  the  'Inch'  is  a  high  tapering  iock,  called 
"  School-Rock/'  from  the  fact  that  in  a  hovel  at 
its  base,  Murty  Beg  used  put  forth  his  endeavours 
to  teach  English,  before  the  English  schools  were 
established.  If  the  accounts  we  have  are  true, 
Murty 's  own  stock  of  English  was  rather  limited  (3), 
a  favourite  expression  of  his,  when  a  difficult  word 
occurred,  being  "  Don't  mind  that  ;  it's  a  Latin  word." 
It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  Murty  did  not  succeed 
in  teaching  much  English,  for  on  the  evening  of  which 
I  speak,  not  a  word  of  it  was  spoken  or  thought  of. 

'  Well  boys,"  said  Conn  O,  '  let  us  not  stand 
here  like  icicles  any  longer.  My  fingers  are  becoming 
numb  with  cold  already.  Will  the  cross-roads  men 
play1  those  of  the  Glen,  or  would  you  prefer  a  mixed* 
match  ?  " 
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109.  '  Séadna,"  said  he,  "  you  need  not  be  in  the 
least  afraid  of  me.  I  am  not  going  to1  injure  you. 
I  should  be  glad  to  benefit  you  in  a  certain  nay,2  if 
you  were  willing  to  take3  my  advice.  I  heard  you  say, 
just  now,  that  you  had  neither  food,  drink  (5),  nor 
money.  I  should  be  willing  to  give  you  all  the 
money  yon  need*  on  one  trifling  condition." 

Why,  confound  you"»  said  Séadna,  a-  he 
recovered  his  speech.  "  could  you  not  have  said  that 
without  frightening  a  fellow  out  of  his  wits6  with  your 
staring,  whoever  you  are  !  " 

1  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  vou  who  I  am  ; 
but  I  shall  give  you  now  an  amount  of  money  sufficient 
to"1  purchase  as  much  leather  as  will  keep  you  working 
for  thirteen  years,  on  this  condition  :  that  you  come 
with  me  then." 

"  And  if  /  enter  into  this  agreement'  with  you,  where 
shall  we  go  then  ?  " 

"  Will  it  not  be  time  enough  for  you  (45)  to  ask 
that  question  when  the  leather  is  exhausted,  and  we 
'are  setting   out  ? 

"You  are  sharp;  have  your  awn  way.2  Let's  see 
the  money.'' 

1  You  are  sharp.  Look  here,"  and  putting  (4)  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  he  drew  out  a  large  purse  from 
which  he  took  and1"  displayed  in  his  hand  a  little 
heap  of  bright11  yellow  gold. 

m 

110.  If  my  mother  wanted  someone  to  (79)  go  to 
Milltown  for  a  half  stone  of  salt,  on  the  day  (107) 
she  was  (72)  salting  butter,  there  was  no  occupation 
I  liked1  better  than  being  a  messenger,  and  you  may 
be  sure2  I  was  in  no  hurry  home. 

On  a  spring  or  summer  morning   (107)   when  they 
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were  busy  sowing,  ploughing  and  harrowing,  I  might 
perhaps  be  sent  to  the  forge  with  the  horse.  My 
father  would  {j$)  expect  me  home  in  an  ho,;r  or  so. 
If  I  saw  anyone  else  on  the  road  approaching  the 
forge,  there  was  no  fear  of  my  being  before  him. 
There  was  nothing  I  liked  better  than  to  blow  the 
bellows  for3  the  smith,  and  listen  to  him  and  the 
other  men  talking,  and  discussing  public  affairs.4 
"  What  kept  you  so  long  ?  '  my  father  would  say 
to  me.  "  Oh  :  so  and  sob  was  before  me,  and  he  had 
a  great  deal  to  (81)  do/' 

111.  Moirin  did  so,  and  some  time  before  she  came  in 
sight  (40)  everyone  was  watching  anxiously  to  see  if  the 
lady  who  (108)  had  been  there  the  previous  Saturday 
would  come.  It  (23)  was  not  long  until  they  saw 
approaching  the  gate,  a  lady  who,  they  imagined,  was 
twice  as  beautiiul  as  she  who  had  come  the  Saturday 
before.  She  came  in  and  made  the  circuit  of  the  fair. 
When  she  was  approaching  the  gate,  the  young 
gentleman,  in  order  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  her,  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  overtake  (79) 
her,  but  in  vain  :  he  had  no  possible  chance  of 
doing  so  (5). 

Moirin  came  home,  and  as  she  had  the  best 
possible  means  of  doing  so,  she  was  not  long  about 
it.  Her  mother  was  there  to  meet  her,  and  took 
away  the  horse  and  the  clothes  as  she  had  done  (67) 
the  previous  Saturday.  She  told  Moirin  to  keep 
her  own  counsel,  continue  doing  her  work,  and  come 
to  her  again  on  the  following  Friday. 

112.  Tadhg   the   blacksmith    (27)    had   no   children 
but  one  daughter.     She  was  only   (100)  a  little  girl 
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going  to  school  when  Owen  was  an  apprentice  with 
her  father.  She  was  very  fond  of  Owen,  nor  wa? 
this  surprising.  He  was  an  affectionate,  good- 
natured  young  fellow,  who  (60)  rather  than  associate 
(3)  with  young  men  like  himself,  preferred  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  a  troop  of  children,  whose  (60)  uproar 
was  deafening.  Consequently  there  was  not  a  child 
in  the  village  who  was  not  fond  of  the  young  black- 
smith, and  they  all  felt  very  lonely  when  he  left  Tadhg 
O'Byrne.  Little  Nellie,  the  blacksmith's  daughter, 
was  much  more  lonely  than  the  rest  when  Owen 
went  away,  and  she  wept  bitterly  for  him. 

113.  "  What  do  you  want  there  ?  Do  you  think  we 
have  nothing  (81)  to  do  but  talk  (64)  to  you."  "  I 
don't  want  anything,"  said  Pat,  "  but  I  should  like 
to  look  (64)  at  the  men  mowing,  as  I  once  did  my- 
self ;  but,  that  time,  alas  !  is  past."  "Now,  then,"  (55) 
said  the  man,  "  let  us  have  no  more  of  this,  but  be  off 
at  once,  for  no  matter  how  long  you  remain  here, 
you'll  get  nothing  by  it  "  (51).  "  You  need  not 
show  your  churlishness,  you  brat,"  said  Pat,  "  I  am 
not  asking  you  for  anything  :  perhaps,  indeed,  you 
have  not  such  great  wealth  that  you  can  afford  to 
reproach  me  with  my  poverty  ;  but,"  added  he  (5), 
blazing  up  with  anger,  "  I  am  as  good  a  man  (102) 
as  you ;  don't  imagine  I  "am  not '  (121).  "  Well 
now,  a  beggarman  like  you  as  good  as  a  man  as  I — 
do  you  hear  that,  friends  ?  "  "  Yes,  yes,"  said 
Pat,  "  every  whit,  and  I  would  convince  you  of  it 
on  the  instant  if  I  had  a  man  to  see  fair  play  (92), 
as  you  have  around  you."  The  farmer  honourably 
offered  to  see  fair  play,  and  told  him  to  have  no 
apprehensions  on  that  score. 
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114.  He  went  before  the  king,  and  said  he  wanted 
to  see  his  daughter  in  order  to  cure  her.  j  "  It  is  little 
use -for  you  to  undertake  to  cure  her,"  said  the  king, 
"  seeing  that  (122)  hitherto  such  a  task  has  always 
surpassed  the  power  of  doctors  ;  you  shall  have  your 
way,  though  ;  but  if  you  don't  succeed,  you  shall  be 
beheaded  as  all  your  predecessors  have  been"   (67). 

1  I  am  satisfied,"  said  the  doctor,  and  the  door  of 
the  king's  daughter's  room  was  opened  for  him.  She 
was  lying  in  bed,  well  nigh  at  the  point  of  death. 
The  doctor  ordered  the  place  to  be  left  completely 
at  his  disposal,  which  was  accordingly  done  (5).  He 
took  out  the  herb,  boiled  it,  extracted  it  like  tea, 
and  then  gave  some  of  the  water  in  which  it  had 
been  boiled  to  the  sick  woman.  No  sooner  had  she 
drunk,  than  she  was  in  perfect  health  again.  She 
went  to  her  father,  and  indeed  she  herself  was  not 
more  joyful  than  he.  He  called  the  doctor  to  him 
instantly. 

115.  Another  morning,  I  would  have  (73)  a  head- 
ache, and  one  would  think  I  was  exceedingly  unwell 
until  ten  o'clock  or  so  came.  Early  in  the  morning 
I  had  no  appetite,  but  I  was  much  better  at  ten,  and 
half-an-hour  later,  there  was  nothing  whatever  the 
matter  with  me. 

My  poor  mother  was  very  indulgent  to  me  when 
I  was  suffering  from  this  sham-sickness.  She  would 
warm  (73)  milk  for  me,  and,  when  I  did  not  get  relief, 
would  prepare  me  a  cup  of  tea. 

I  think  now  my  father  suspected  I  was  not  so 
unwell  as  I  pretended.  I  remember  well  one  March 
morning  (107)  that  I  did  not  know  my  lessons  and 
I  was  very  sick  until  the  morning  was  far  advanced. 
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My  father  was  passing  in  and  out,  trying  to  be  every- 
where, as  usual.  He  came  in  while  (122)  I  was^in 
the  kitchen  taking  bread  and  milk.  '  Is  the  pain 
gone  ?  "  said  he,  in  a  soft  and  gentle  tone.  ''  Yes, 
father,"  said  I.  "  When  you  have  finished  (77)  your 
meal,  go  down  and  see  to  the  cows,  and  pick  the 
stones  out  of  the  end  of  the  narrow  field.  The  grass 
is  coming  up  and  it  is  high  time  to  do  so."  '  Will 
there  be  anyone  with  me  ?  '  said  I.  '  Not  yet," 
said  my  father.  Now,  there  was  nothing  I  detested 
more  than  this  work.  It  would  not  have  been  so 
bad  if  I  had  had  anyone  with  me,  but  the  worst  of 
it  was  that  I  was  to  be  left  alone. 

—  116.  Night  was  falling  when^he  reached  the  guest- 
house.    It  was  winter  (97)  and  the  weather  was  bad 
(36)  even  for  that  season  of  the  year  (5).     During  the 
day  it  had  been  raining  and    snowing  at   intervals, 
but   blowing  all  the  time,   so   that    his    teeth   were 
chattering  audibly  when  he  entered  the  large  bare 
house  (35).     The  door  was  wide  open  and  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  biting  blasts  :  the  wind  was  blowing  the 
wisps  of  straw  about  the  floor.     He  stood  still  and 
looked    around.     It    would    naturally    occur    to    one 
that   if  he  had  gone   to   the  monastery,   and   made 
known    his    presence,    every    accommodation    would 
have  been  afforded  him  at  once.     He  did  not  do  so  (5) 
however.     That  was  not  what  he  desired  and  he  knew 
his  own  mind  (3)  clearly.     He  looked  around  for  the 
bed,   and  at   last   saw  it.       All   the  bedclothes  were 
tightly  folded  (18)   in  a  single  bundle  in  the  middle 
of  it  :  he  unfolded  them.     They  were  not  over-clean, 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  they  were  not  <>\vr-wurm. 
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There  was  no  telling  how  long  they  had  been  folded 
thus  without  being  warmed  or  aired.  He  arranged 
them  on  the  bed  to  the  best  of  his  power,  and  lay 
down.     As  might  be  expected  he  did  not  sleep. 

117.  When  Jonathan  Swift  wrote  the  witty  tale  which 
he  named  Gulliver  s  Travels,  it  was  universally  believed 
that  it  was  the  spontaneous  offspring  (3)  of  his  own 
fancy  and  genius.  This,  however,  is  a  mistaken  idea. 
The  truth  is  he  stole  the  story  which  (60)  is  one  of 
the  traditional  tales  of  Ireland.  In  Swift's  time 
there  were  many  in  Dublin  who  knew  Irish  well, 
and  who  were  familiar  with  a  large  number  of  the 
old  tales  which  had  been  told  (64,  87)  and  retold  in 
Ireland  for  centuries.  Swift  could  scarcely  help 
stumbling  occasionally  on  such  old  people,  just  as 
Atkinson  happened  on  John  Fleming.  A  man  of 
Swift's  capacity  needed  no  more  than  a  hint  of  the 
story.  If  he  was  himself  ignorant  of  Irish,  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  give  a  half-crown  to  some  poor  old 
man  to  induce  him  to  give  an  outline  of  the  story 
in  English.  However,  that  may  be,  he  got  hold  of 
it.  He  changed  and  modified  the  tale  in  many 
respects,  and  told  it  in  his  own  fashion,  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  alterations  improved  it. 

118  It  happened  that  there  was  a  poor  Connacht- 
man  in  the  English  army.  Grief  oppressed  his  heart 
when  he  thought  of  the  fate  in  store  for  his  com- 
patriots :  they  were  Connachtmen  and  Catholics  (97) , 
and  he  considered  that  more  than  sufficient  reason 
for  friendly  feelings  towards  them.  He  was  seized 
with  a  terrible  loathing  (8)  on  perceiving  (4)  the 
desire  for  blood  which  possessed  the  army  around 
him.     But  what  was  he  to  do  (81)  with  (122)  English 
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soldiers  on  every  side  ?  He  could  not  steal  away, 
nor  could  he  escape  by  flight  in  any  direction.  He 
was  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  but  he  chose  rather  to 
die  himself  than  to  have  the  blood  of  his  friends 
upon  his  head. 

Just  as  the  army  was  deploying  to  surround  (79) 
the  wood,  the  Connachtman  raised  the  muzzle  of  his 
gun  and  fired  in  the  air.  The  echo  resounded  from 
the  neighbouring  hill.  The  birds  in  the  wood 
were  startled,  and  rose  screaming  in  the  air.  The 
English  immediately  turned  about,  and  went  back 
by  the  way  they  had  come,  without  even  waiting  for 
orders  from  their  commander.  They  wished  to  deal 
with  sleeping  (83)  men  (99)  that  night,  not  with  men 
on  the  alert  (3).  The  Connachtman  was  instantly 
seized  by  the  throat,  and  dragged  off  by  a  dozen 
soldiers.  When  they  were  some  distance  from  the 
wood,  they  hanged  him  from  a  tree,  and  riddled  his 
body  with  bullets  as  (122)  it  hung  (83). 

119.  What  else  could  they  think  ?  You  did  not 
tell  them  why  you  came  to  speak  to  them,  but  you 
did  say  that  the  doctor  requested  you  to  go  and 
speak  to  them  in  his  favour  ;  from  which  (60)  they 
naturally  concluded  that  you  intended  doing  so  (5). 
They  were  very  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  they 
would  very  willingly  do  what  they  imagined  you 
desired.  What  else  could  you  want,  man  !  They 
will  have  a  conversation  with  the  doctor  before  many 
days  elapse,  and  will  tell  him  that  they  cast  their 
votes  for  him.  They  will  speak  to  him  with  effusion 
somewhat  to  this  effect  :  "  Indeed,  Doctor,  there  was 
no  necessity  for  your  sending  D.  to  interview  us  (97), 
and  (5)  request  us  not  to  oppose  you.     We  had  all 
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unanimously  resolved  to  support  you  with  our  votes, 
before  D.  spoke  to  us."  They  must  say  that  in 
English  as  the  doctor  does  not  know  Irish.  It  will 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  showing  (41)  that  they 
know  enough  English  for  the  purpose.  Then  the 
doctorjwill  make  answer  (5)  in  English.  "lam  very 
grateful  to  you,  my  good  friends.  I  was  confident 
from  the  beginning  that  you  had  too  much  good 
sense  and  discrimination  to  reject  a  competent  doctor, 
merely  because  (121)  he  did  not  happen  to  know 
Irish.,, 

120.  We  were  assembled  early  the  following  day 
at  the  school  door.  Donal  Cronin,  with  (122)  his 
back  against  the  door,  was  chanting  couplets  of  a 
kind  of  poem.  Some  one  snatched  off  his 
hat,  another  kicked  it,  and  we  soon  made  a  football 
of  itAjThis  did  not  please  Donal,  who  (60)  caught 
me  angrily  by  the  back  of  the  head.  "  Let  me  go," 
said  I.  "Not  (5)  till  you  give  (77)  me  satisfaction,"  he 
answered.  I  was  astonished,  for  Donal  and  I  had  always 
got  on  very  well  together  :  now,  however,  we  faced 
(64)  "each  other  fiercely,  as  the  other  boys  were  urging 
us  on  :  we  were  of  the  same  age.  At  last  we  struck 
each  other  determinedly,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  fight, 
Michael  na  Meire  happened  to  come  round  the  corner 
of  the  school  and  surprised  us.  He  caught  Donal 
and  myself  by  the  ears,  and  forthwith  separated  us. 
1  Go  home  now,"  said  he,  "  and  make  it  up  between 
you  :  let  me  not  hear  of  any  more  quarrelling  or  I 
will  punish  the  delinquent  most  severely  next  week." 
Donal  looked  at  me  with  disobedience  and  rebellion 
apparent  in  his  countenance  and  I  returned  his  look 
(5),  but  the  master  put  a  broom  in  my  hand,  and  in 
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order  that  Donal  and  myself  might  not  have  another 
"  round,"  told  me  to  sweep  out  the  ashes  and 
dust. 

121.  Peg  lived  in  Glengariff — by  day,  that  is  :  where 
she  spent  the  night  is  another  question.  According 
to  her  own  account,  it  was  many  a  long  and  dreary 
mile  away.  At  the  time  thai  I  saw  her,  she  was  a 
smaJl,  bent  old  woman,  with  two  wonderfully  bright 
and  piercing  eyes,  very  close  together.  There  was 
something  queer  about  those  eyes  of  Peg,  for  however 
long  you  scrutinized  her,  no  other  characteristic  (6) 
impressed  you.  I  never  heard  any  one  mention 
wThether  she  had  ears,  nose  or  brows;  or  speak  of 
her  feet  or  hands  ;  but  a  day  never  passed  without 
my  hearing  allusions  to  Peg's  dark  eyes. 

122.  "  Where  can  Maire  Ghearra's  equal  be  found  ? 
(8i)  She  is  a  remarkably  handsome  and  noble- 
hearted  woman  :  she  is  prudent,  intellectual  and  well 
educated,  and  is  popular  with  rich  and  poor.  She 
is  so  pious  and  edifying  that  the  congregation  in 
which  she  hears  Mass  is  the  better  of  her  presence  (37). 
She  is  reverenced  by  good  and  bad.  If  two  women 
quarrelling  see  her  approach,  they  {72)  cease 
till  she  has  passed,  just  as  they  would  for  the 
priest  ^himself."  '  I  wonder,"  said  the  mother,  '  if 
Sadhbh  were  quarrelling  on  the  road  would  she  stop 
on  seeing  Maire  coming  ?  '  '  Why  !  upon  my  word, 
(118)  mother,"  said  he,  'I  saw  her  doing  so  with 
my  own  eyes,  and  nothing  evei  surprised  me  so  much. 
I  was  going  over  to  Burke's  on  an  errand.  As  I 
approached  (64)  'Diarmaid's  house,  I  heard  Sadhbh 
shouting     and     violently     abusing     some     neighbour. 
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Maire  Ghearra  happened  to  pass  near  (109)  the  house 
at  the  corner.  No  sooner  did  Sadhbh  see  her  than 
the  shouting  ceased.  She  hung  her  head  and  retired 
sullenly  into  her  own  house." 

123.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  one  wild  and 
bitterly  cold  afternoon,  on  which  I  was  making  my 
way  on  foot,  at  top  speed,  to  Kingsbridge.  I  knew 
that  if  I  lost  a  moment  I  should  miss  the  train,  in 
which  case  (5)  I  should  have  a  long  and  uncomfortable 
wait  for  another.  Unluckily  I  did  lose  a  minute  and 
more,  and  consequently  missed  the  train. 

For  three  days  previous  to  that  evening  wind  and 
rain,  snow  and  rain  had  succeeded  each  other  unceas. 

ingly  from  morning  till  night.  In  consequence  of  this 
every  river  in  Ireland  overflowed  its  banks,  floods 
covered  the  lowlying  plains,  cattle  were  drowned, 
and  goods  of  all  kinds  were  swept  down  to  the  sea 
all  over  the  country.  No  part  of  Ireland  suffered 
more  than  the  district  drained  by  the  Liffey.  The 
river  was  choked  with  farm-produce  and  drowned 
cattle,  and  every  bridge  in  Dublin  was  crowded  with 
people  watching  the  wreckage  and  debris  being  whirled 
past.  It  was  (99)  one  of  these  crowds  that  delayed 
me  and  caused  me  to  lose  the  train,  but  another 
left  the  same  place  soon  after,  in  which  I  had  provided 
myself  with  a  comfortable  corner. 

124.  "  God  bless  the  work  :  is  the  mistress  at 
home  ?  M  said  a  beggar-woman  to  the  servants.  Just 
then  the  "  mysterious  woman  "*  appeared  in  the  door- 
way. She  looked  at  the  beggar-woman  :  the  monstrous 
hound  (35)  by  her  side  gave  a  deep  bark  and  stood 

*  be^n   All   le.\|\\. 
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rigid,  while  the  hair  rose  on  his  neck.  "  Faol  !  lie 
down  instantly,"  said  the  mysterious  woman.  The 
hound  did  not  heed  her,  but  barked  again.  "  Lie 
down,  I  say  ! — don't  be  afraid,  my  poor  woman." 
The  hound  did  not  seem  to  hear  her.  The  "  mysterious 
woman  '  put  her  hand  into  her  breast,  drew  out  a 
pistol,  and  shot  the  hound  through  the  heart.  '  I 
will  teach  you  to  disregard  what  I  say."  She  put  a 
cane  under  her  arm,  along  with  the  book,  and  went 
out  on  the  mountain,  calm  and  gentle  as  usual,  though 
secretly  her  heart  was  heavy.  The  dairy-maid 
trembled  (83)  with  terror.  '  There  now  !  what  a 
nice  young  woman  she  is  !  "  said  the  poultry-maid. 
"  Indeed,  upon  my  word,"  said  the  dairy-maid, 
"  it  (23)  is  not  safe  to  be  in  her  company.  Such  a 
deed  was  never  seen  before  !  I  will  Uy  from  this 
house  instantly." 

125.  I  heard  that  a  man  was  hanged  unjustly 
over  (109)  near  Rathmore  long  ago,  when  the  White- 
boys  wrecked  the  stage  coach,  and  killed  the  man 
who  was  acting  as  guard.  This  was  how  it  happened 
(18).  They  thought  that  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
coach  had  a  document  containing  the  names  of  all 
the  leaders  of  the  Whiteboys,  so  that  when  the  coach 
reached  Tralee  a  detachment  of  soliders  would  be 
despatghed  (117)  and  everyone  whose  name  appeared 
in  the  document  would  be  arrested  and  hanged. 
They  therefore  determined  to  intercept  the  stage- 
coach and  obtain  possession  of  the  paper  at  all 
hazards.  When  they  demanded  the  document,  the 
man  who  was  acting  as  guard,  made  no  answer  but 
(121)  fired  on  them.  They,  who  (60)  had  firearms  as 
well  as  he,  tired  at  him,  and  he  fell  dead  on  the  road. 
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On  the  following  morning,  a  poor  old  man  who  was 

herding  in  the  neighbourhood,  came  out  on  the  road 

(15),  and  on  seeing  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  man. 

stopped  to  look  (80)  at  it,  with  (122)  horror  depicted 

in    his    countenance    (6).     Just    then    the    red-coats 

arrived  on  the  scene.     The  poor  old  man  was  seized, 

and  a  gallows  was  immediately  erected  to  hang  him 

(79).     He  asked  to  have  the  priest  brought  to  him, 

and    his    request   was    granted    (5).     When,   having 

made   (4)  his  confession,  they  were  bringing  him  to 

the  scaffold,  he  was  powerless  from  terror  :  he  could 

neither    walk    nor    stand.     Then    the    priest    spoke : 

"  There  is  no  reason  for  your  being  in  such  a  state  (6) 

of  terror.  No  sooner  will  your  soul  be  separated  from 

your  body  on  the  scaffold,  than  immediately  you  wiJl 

be  in  possession  of  the  happiness  of  heaven."      '  Do 

you  assure  me  of  that  ?  "  said  the  old  man.     "  Most 

certainly,"    replied    the    priest,     "  Jesus    Christ    and 

His  Blessed  Mother  are  awaiting  you  on  high."     He 

gained   strength    and    confidence    instantly.     "  Move 

back  from  me,"  he  said  to  those  accompanying  him  (3). 

He  ascended  the  ladder  without  assistance  and  was 

hanged  :  he  was  eighty  years  old. 

126.  When  the  poor  people  saw  they  could  get  (81) 
no  other  consolation  from  England  but  law,  and  that 
it  was  in  vain  for  them  to  expect  (64)  any  respite 
from  the  landlords,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  future  had  nothing  in  store  (3)  for  them  but  misery 
and  want,  unless  they  could  unite  to  (122)  defend 
themselves. 

Michael  Sheamais  was  in  no  alarm  (6)  ;  he  had  a 
lease,  and  what  (57)  was  better,  he  had  the  rent. 
Nevertheless  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  vigorous 
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exertions  on  behalf  of  the  poor  people.  He  gave  an 
excellent  piece  of  advice  to  his  neighbours,  saying  : 
1  If  any  poor  man  is  evicted  unjustly,  let  no  one 
among  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  place,  and 
if  any  mean  fellow  comes  from  elsewhere  and  takes 
(116)  the  place  have  noth:ng  to  do  w'th  him  either. 
Let  the  landlord  have  the  land,  if  he  pleases,  but  be 
assured  that  (117)  if  you  follow  my  advice,  he  will 
be  without  his  rent  for  man}'  a  day.  He  will  have 
the  land,  but  his  pockets  will  be  empty,  and,"  he 
added,  "  I  confidently  assert,  that  we  shall  soon  have 
the  land  question  settled,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the 
people  of  England/' 

This  counsel  was  followed  (6)  not  only  in  Kerry, 
but  .throughout  Ireland.  The  landlords  were  furious. 
Poor  people  were  being  evicted  in  all  directions,  but 
in  vain  :  the  rent  was  not  paid  (64). 

127.  "  I  daresay  you  have  heard  of  Black  Diarmaid 
ot  the  Cove  ?  It  is  twenty  years  ago  :  I  remember 
perfectly  well  the  night  he  was  evicted.  His  wife 
was  lying  ill  when  we  arrived.  '  Dress  yourself, 
woman/  said  I,  '  you'll  need  your  clothes  ;  there  is 
harsh  weather  without/  She  cried  and  screamed, 
as  a  woman  will.  Black  Diarmaid  was  ashy-pale. 
I  think  he  contemplated  attacking  me  ;  he  went  so 
far  as  to  threaten  us  ;  however,  we  were  prepared 
for  him,  there  being  seven  of  us  present.  The 
night  was  cold  and  wild  enough,  and  they  suffered 
from  insufficiency  (3)  of  clothing.  The  woman  was 
trembling  in  every  limb  (83).  Her  husband  wrapped 
the  old  bed-clothes  around  her,  and  took  her  in  his 
arms.  It  was  said  that  he  gathered  leaves  and  moss 
to  make  her  a  bed,  and  that  she  fainted.     At  all  events, 
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we  heard  rapid  footsteps  behind  us — we  had  paid 
two  or  three  more  visits — and  were  surprised  to  see 
Black  Diarmaid  with  fire  in  his  eyes  and  his  hair 
standing  (83)  on  end.  He  spoke  in  a  guttural  voice  (3). 
1  Alas  !  my  wife  !  alas  !  my  child  !  Dead  !  dead  ! 
Warden,  Warden,  where  are  you  ?  '  '  Don't  come 
near  me,  madman  (34),  or  I'll  shoot  you  !  '  said 
Warden,  but  Diarmaid  rushed  towards  him." 

128.  When  he  had  finished  the  two  pairs  of  shoes, 
although  the  pound's  worth  of  leather  was  not  all 
used,  he  went  for  two  pounds'  worth,  and  later  on 
for  four  pounds'  worth.  Then  he  procured  two 
journeymen  shoemakers,  and  some  time  afterwards 
two  more.  In  a  very  short  time  he  had  acquired  a 
reputation  (6)  in  the  district  for  the  excellence  and 
cheapness  of  his  shoes.  The  best  tradesmen  came 
to  him  (96)  because  he  kept  and  paid  them  best. 
The  wealthiest  people  and  those  of  the  highest  rank 
(6)  came  to  him  to  (80)  buy  shoes,  for  his  shoes  were 
of  the  best  material  and  most  skilful  workmanship  (6). 
The  poorest  people,  who  had  a  difficulty  in  finding 
money  to  pay  for  their  shoes  (3),  came  to  him,  because 
he  gave  them  long  credit,  and  when  the  bills  fell  due  (3) 
and  the  debts  were  not  paid,  he  did  not  press  them 
too  hard.  Shoemakers,  who  had  not  money  to  buy 
leather,  frequently  came  to  him  for  a  loan  of  money, 
so  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  work  (64)  and  earn 
something  and  not  be  compelled  to  remain  idle.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  he  never  gave  any  of  them 
a  refusal. 

129.  After  their  father's  'death,  the  two  young 
men    and   their  mother   began   to   feel   the   pinch   of 
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poverty  (6),  and  were  so  hard  pressed  that  they 
could  scarcely  pay  their  debts,  much  less  the  rent. 
The  landlord  had  been  threatening  them  for  a  very 
long  time,  but  they  could  not  do  anything  the  more 
on  that  account  (37)  to  satisfy  his  claims  (3).  At 
long  last  he  sent  the  sheriff  and  his  underlings  to 
knock  down  the  Dalys'  (29)  house.  The  day  before 
they  came,  John  and  Pat  held  a  consultation,  and  in 
the  course  of  their  conversation  said  they  ought  to 
let  the  wretches  know  that  they  had  spirit  :  (they 
had  the  reputation  of  not  being  quarrelsome). 

The  spoilers  came  early,  as  was  their  custom  to 
their  work  of  destruction.  They  all  entered  the  house, 
as  the  doors  were  wide  open,  and  there  was  no  sound 
from  anyone  within.  However  the  Dalys  were  in 
concealment  inside,  and  as  soon  as  they  perceived 
that  all  had  entered,  they  instantly  sprang  up,  drew 
their  swords,  and  wreaked  destruction  on  the  ravagers. 
In  the  combat  John  O'Daly  was  shot  through  the 
heart. 

130.  After  his  sixty  years  as  ruler  of  Ireland,  Dathi 
was  struck  by  lightning  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  His 
brave  men  did  not  abandon  him  in  a  foreign  land  (3). 
His  son,  Amhalghaidh,  took  over  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  they  brought  off  with  them  on  a  bier 
the  Ard  Righ's  body.  The  Roman  soldiers  were  all 
around  wUtching  them,  but  Dathi  had  terrified  them 
to  such  a  degree  (3)  during  his  life  that  they  w< 
afraid  even  of  his  corpse.  He  was  brought  at  the 
head  of  his  army  across  France,  just  as  if  he  were 
alive.  The  Romans  attacked  them  eight  or  nine 
times  (38)  on  the  journey,  but  Amhalghaidh  and  his 
Irishmen  trampled  them  under  foot  as  his  father 
had  done  (5)  before  him. 
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Dathi's  grave  is  shown  to  this  day  (15)  under  a 
red  pillar  at  Cruachan  in  Connacht,  where  Queen 
Meav  sleeps  (83).  History  does  not  record  that  any 
Ard  Righ  of  Ireland,  after  this  Dathi,  fought  a  battle 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

131.  At  this  time  the  land  question  was  in  every- 
one's mouth.  Things  were  going  ill  with  the  farmers. 
Not  only  had  the  potatoes  failed,  but  whatever  they 
had  to  sell  was  cheap,  and  whatever  they  had  to  buy, 
dear.  The  landlords  were  grumbling  as  the  rent 
was  not  coming  in :  the  poor  people  had  not  the  money 
to  give  them.  The  landlords  were  threatening  the 
tenants  with  legal  proceedings,  and  a  poor  man  here 
and  there  was  evicted.     Evil  was  brewing. 

The  Irish  Members  of  Parliament  asked  the 
English  Government  not  to  permit  any  landlord  to 
throw  a  poor  man  out  on  the  roadside,  for  not  paying 
his  rent,  when  everyone  knew  that  he  had  not  money 
to  pay  it. 

It  was  useless  for  them  to  talk.  The  answer  they 
received  was  .that  such  was  the  law,  and  there  was 
no  help  for  it  :  the  land  belonged  to  the  landlord, 
and  if  her  could  not  get  the  rent,  he  must  have  the 
land  ;  but  that  perhaps  in  a  year  or  so  they  might 
have  time  to  do  something. 

•  132.  Having  left  the  wood,  I  ascended  to  the 
summit  dí  the  hill,  where  I  lay  down  close  to  a 
hillock.  The  valley  lay  before  me,  with  Loch  na 
hEornan  sleeping  peacefully  in  its  bosom.  The  sun 
was  shining  brilliantly  on  the  lake,  and  millions 
of  pomts  of  light,  like  stars  of  silvery  radiance  were 
dancing  on  the  water,  as  if   the  lake  were  trembling 
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with  pleasure  under  the  play  of  the  sunshine  ;  but 
on  the  western  side  there  was  a  slightly  angry  swell- 
ing, where  the  shadow  of  the  black  cliff  was  upon  it, 
and  the  little  waves  were  lapping  in  the  crevices,  as 
if  murmuring  at  the  sport  of  the  sunlight  at  the  other 
side. 

As  often  happens  in  similar  circumstances,  my 
contemplation  of  the  lake  developed  into  a  reflection 
on  our  native  land — for  so  long  a  time  oppressed  by 
the  foreigner  ;  most  of  her  children  wanderers  through 
the  wide  world  ;  the  remnant  of  decadents  remaining 
with  her,  disunited,  quarrelling  and  contending  among 
themselves  ;  the  brave  men  who  have  arisen  within 
her  shores,  who  have  devoted  and  are  unselfishly 
devoting  to  her  their  lives  and  energy.  This  re- 
flection must  have  induced  sleep,  for  I  remember 
no  more. 

133.  Upon  my  word,  my  fine  fellow,  you  are  right 
there,  at  all  events.  Nothing  pleases  the  dog  with 
the  bone  in  his  mouth  so  much  as  to  have  the  other 
dogs  remain  quiet,  and  allow  him  to  pick  his  morsel 
undisturbed.  You  did  not  renounce  your  faith,  you 
say.  What  do  you  think  i<=  the  difference  between 
denying  the  faith,  and  taking  part  with  the  enemies 
of  the  faith  ?  You  are  a  Catholic,  you  imagine. 
Yes,  and  if  you  happened  to  be  alone  in  Protestant 
company  von  a  Friday,  you  would  eat  meat,  le-t  it 
should  be  said^you  were  a  bigoted  Catholic.  You 
lived  undisturbed  as  long  as  no  one  took  any  interest 
in  you.  You  had  "  two  strings  to  your  bow."  The 
Catholics  of  Ireland  were  being  robbed  and  ruined, 
while  you  fawned  on  the  robbers,  in  the  hope  that 
some  morsel  of  the  plunder  might  possibly  be  thrown 
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to  you  occasionally.  You  wish  now  that  matters 
should  remain  in  their  present  position  ;  that  peace 
and  concord  and  Chiistian  charity  should  subsist 
among  all  classes  in  Ireland.  That  would  be  a  pleasant 
arrangement  for  you.  Truth  is  bitter,  mistei  ;  but 
I  can  assure  you  that,  before  long,  there  will  be  no 
escape  from  a  recognition  of  it  in  Ireland.  The 
light  of  Irish  Ireland  is  increasing  rapidly.  The 
thief,  and  his  accomplices,  ^do  not  want  the  light  : 
their  reliance  is  on  darkness  ;  under  cover  of  night, 
they  perpetiate  their  crimes.  But  the  sun  rises,  in 
spite  of  them  :  the  light  comes  bright  and  resplendent  : 
it  illuminates  dark  corners  :  then  ugly  things  try  in 
vain  to  conceal  themselves. 

134.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  indeed  it  would  be 
impossible,  to  give  here  a  detailed  account  of  the 
numberless  authors  the  country  has  produced,  from 
Cormac  Mac  Art  to  Cormac  Mac  Cuilleanain  ;  from 
Seachnall,  St.  Patrick's  nephew,  to  Mac  Liag,  Brian's 
chief  ollamh  ;  from  the  primitive  poet  Torna  Eigeas 
and  his  contemporaries  down  to  the  sorrowful  time 
when  Eoghan  Ruadh  (O'Suilleabhain)  was  forced  to 
exclaim,  "  Now  is  the  poet  helpless  indeed,  when  the 
pen  falls  from  his  grasp/'  Directed  by  the  wisdom 
and  enlightened  by  the  knowledge  of  all  these  dis- 
tinguished men,  education  and  learning  made  such 
progress,  that  no  scholars  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
could  be  compared  with  the  Irish.  Indeed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  Charles  the  Bald  was  unable  to 
find  in  any  part  of  Europe  a  man  possessing  a  know- 
ledge of  the  rudiments  of  Greek,  he  was  obliged  to 
send  for  John  Scotus  Erigena  to  translate  the  works 
of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.     Greek  was  taught  at 
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that  time  in  every  monastery  and  school  in  Ireland, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  our 
ancestors  so  far  surpassed  all  neighbouring  nations 
in  enlightenment  and  genius  that  finally  the  country 
was  called,  and  with  good  reason,  the  "  Island  of 
Scholars/' 

According  to  Spencer,  the  English  first  received  an 
alphabet  from  the*  Irish  ;  hence  Keating  testifies  that 
"  the  English  had /no  knowledge  of  letters  till  it  was 
imparted  to  them  by  the  Irish/ '  As  Darmesteter 
says,  "  Celtic  literature  is  the  key  which  unlocks  to 
us  the  Celtic  world/'  Every  young  Irishman  should 
acquire  a  broad  and  extensive  knowledge  of  this 
literature.  It  is  impossible  for  one  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  it  not  to  reverence  and  love  his  country's 
history. 

135.  I  have  often  been  told  that  English  is  very 
useful  to  those  who  have  emigrated  to  America  and 
elsewhere.  This  statement  is  partly  silly  and  partly 
false.  Many  cross  the  sea  from  European  countries 
completely  ignorant  of  English,  and  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  English-speaking  Irishmen  are  in  more 
comfortable  circumstances  in  America  than  the 
French,  the  Italians  and  others.  A  short  time  ago, 
I  made  a  calculation,  based  on  the  American  census 
returns,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  the  circumstances 
of  the  Irish  in  America  so  as  to  be  able  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  them  and  the  Germans.  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  attain  any  great  accuracy 
in  this  calculation  as  some  of  the  books  are  not  pub- 
lished on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  so  far  as  I 
was  able  to  make  out,  the  Germans  possess  six  times 
more  wealth  than  do  the  Irish.     If  this  estimate  is 
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accurate,  I  am  sorry  for  the  state  of  affairs  it  reveals; 
for  their  possession  of  English  would  seem  to  be  of 
little  advantage  to  the  Irish.  The  Germans  struck 
to  their  language  and  customs  ;  they  had  no  desire 
to  imitate  any  outsiders.  There  are  six  hundred 
newspapers  in  German  published  in  America.  The 
Germans  have  no  great  love  for  English,  though  they 
learn  as  much  of  it  as  is  useful  for  transacting  business 
with  those  who  know  only  that  language  ;  but  German 
is  the  language  of  their  affections,  of  their  intimate 
intercourse,  of  their  firesides. 

136.  "  The  good  has  surpassed  the  evil/'  said  she. 
'  The  evil  of  this  day,"  he  replied,  '  has  surpassed 
all  the  good  together/'  "  How  is  that  ?  "  she  asked. 
'  If  I  had  done  my  business  on  the  day  you  mention 
with  that  shilling  and  the  other  two  I  also  had,  I 
should  never  have  thought  of  Maire  Ghearra  nor 
she  of  me.  I  should  never  have  come  to  know  this 
day's  anguish.  My  heart  would  not  be  like  a  stone, 
my  head  addled  and  my  mind  like  a  furnace,  as  they 
are.  My  life  would  not  have  been  limited  to  thirteen 
years;  and  half  even  of  these  already  past."  "  Look 
here,  Seadna,"  said  she,  and  opening  her  hand,  she 
showed  him  in  the  middle  of  her  palm  a  small  sphere 
of  crystal,  of  extraordinary  appearance.  It  was  so 
bright  that  it  was  impossible  to  look  directly  at  it 
without  being  dazzled.  Brilliant  beams  of  light,  as 
from  the  sun,  proceeded  from  it  in  all  directions. 
It  was  encircled  by  a  small  band  of  gold,  from  which 
depended  a  golden  chain.  '  What  is  that  ?  '  said 
Seadna,  endeavouring  to  look  at  the  sphere,  but 
dazzled  by  the  intensity  of  the  radiance,  "  It  is  yours/' 
she  said. 
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137.  The  birds  began  to  scream  out  at  sea,  and 
clouds  in  dark  masses  to  scud  across  the  western  sky. 
Here  and  there  white  crests  appeared  on  the  sea,  and 
the  water  surged  with  a  thud  against  the  black  and 
polished  rocks  which  serve  as  a  break-water  to  the 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  Kenmare  Harbour. 

Brigid  O'Sullivan,  Mac  Finghin  Dubh's  only  sister, 
looked  out  at  the  sky  from  the  great  house  of  Doirin. 
She  had  come  'from  her  own  home  in  Glenflesk  to 
bid  farewell  to  her  brother,  before  he  started  on  his 
journey  to  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  rain  was 
falling  in  torrents.  White  streams  were  ploughing 
through  the  ravines  in  the  hills  :  huge  green  waves 
were  pursuing  each  other  out  at  sea,  and  breaking 
with  thundering  force  against  the  coast.  These 
rocky-based  islands  have  endured  that  same  noisy 
shock  for  thousands  of  years  :  they  bear  the  trace 
of  the  conflict  for  the  granite  and  quartz  in  their 
dark  flanks  have  been  hollowed  out  by  the  violent 
action  of  the  wave 

138.  Not  alone  did  Munster  get  no  help,  but  what 
was  *  worse  a  considerable  number  of  the  Leinster 
chiefs  helped  the  Danes  between  whom  and  themselves 
there  existed  an  alliance  and  friendlv  feeling.  Four 
or.  five  of  the  Munster  chiefs  showed  a  like  sympathy, 
but  Brian's  sword  made  an  end  of  them.  He 
threatened  the  King  of  Leinster  with  the  same  punish- 
ment, but  the  latter  paid  little  attention  to  him,  until 
he  invaded  his  province  unexpectedly,  and  marched 
on  the  Danes  and  Leinstermen  encamped  near  N 
Ross.  He  overwhelmed  and  routed  them,  and,  as 
was  his  custom,  hotly  pursued  the  fugitives.  "  Let 
the  Leinstermen  escape,  but  do  not  spare  the  Danes," 
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said  he  to  one  of  his  captains  in  the  rout ;  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  he  was  unwilling  to  kill v  an 
Irishman  from  any  province. 

Brian  was  not  long  alone  in  his  antagonism  to  the 
foreigners,  for  there  arose  as  his  ally  young  Malachy 
of  Meath — the  most  lovable  character  of  his  time. 

"  If  we  cannot  subdue  that  wild  beast  of  Munster," 
said  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  "  we  shall  have  Meath  at 
all  events."  Malachy,  however,  gave  them  something 
else  to  think  of.  The  Danes  pushed  forward  again 
more  boldly  than  ever.  Malachy  retreated,  drawing  off 
to  the  slopes  of  Tar  a  where  he  waited  for  them. 
"  Men  of  Meath/'  said  he,  "  remember  your  ancestors. 
Do  not  shirk  the  battle,  but  think  that  the  hundreds 
of  'sings  who  sat  enthroned  in  Tara  are  looking  upon 
you  to-day/ ' 

139.  I  am  not  a  poet,  but  when  a  thing  pleases 
me  I  know  it.  Now  while  nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  write  good  poetry,  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
write  bad  verse,  and  in  the  whole  range  of  literature 
there  is  nothing  worse  than  bad  poetry.  Corruptio 
optimi,  pessifna.  (The  perversion  of  the  best  becomes 
the  worst).  What  is  most  excellent  when  good,  is 
most  worthless  when  bad. 

I  have  never  yet  seen  poetry  by  any  of  our  modern 
Irish  writers,  from  Dr.  MacHale  until  very  recent  times, 
that  did  not  cause  in  me  a  feeling  of  irritation  and 
disgust,  for  I  felt  that  the  instrument  hurt  the  hand 
that  tried  to  use  it,  and  that  the  attempt  was  wholly 
unsuccessful. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  we  desire  to 
preserve  our  native  language.  We  propose  to  do  so, 
by  cultivating  it  as  a  literary  medium.     To  succeed 
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in  attaining  this  end,  we  must  graft  this  new  literature 
onr  the  living  language,  as  spoken  by  the  people.  No 
form  of  literature  is  better  suited  for  this  purpose 
than  that  dealing  with  every-day  life.  Some  of  our 
learned  men,  I  believe,  consider  the  writing  of  such 
literature  beneath  them  ;  it  is  a  more  honourable 
thing  in  their  eyes  to  write  poetry.  Open  Shakespeare, 
and  what  do  you  find  ?  That  the  most  powerful  lines 
consist  of  the  simplest  and  commonest  words.  The 
most  familiar  style  is  always  the  most  effective  :  the 
more  a  work  betrays  laboured  composition,  the 
weaker  it  invariably  is.  Poetry  is  doubtless  a  good 
thing  in  its  own  time  and  place,  provided  it  is  good 
poetry  ;  but  however  excellent  it  may  be,  it  is,  after 
all,  only  an  ornament.  It  is  the  blossom  of  speech, 
as  it  were.  When  we  are  laying  the  foundations,  it 
is  not  the  time  to  think  of  ornament :  while  we  are 
sowing  the  seed,  it  is  not  the  time  to  look  for 
flowers. 

140.  The  black  Caha  Mountains  had  put  on  their 
cloud-caps  for  the  night.  The  pure  cool  wind  ot 
spring  blew  across  the  cove  at  the  base  of   Doirin. 

It  was  almost  nightfall,  but  the  weacher  was  bright, 
and  there  was  a  crescent  moon  in  the  west.  The 
swell  moved  noiselessly  over  the  sand  of  the  beach, 
stealing  up  the  slope,  then  drew  back  with  a  sighing 
sound  :  $  puff  of  wind  whistled  as  it  blew  through 
the  empty  corners  of  the  castle,  and  returned  with 
a  moan  ;  ther  sand-piper  flew  up  from  the  harbour, 
spread  his  wings  and  extended  his  legs  within  a  yard 
of  the  lintel  of  the  old  castle  as  if  about  to  settle 
there,  but  flew  up  into  the  air  with  a  scream,  and 
out  again  over  the  harbour. 
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141.  "  He  who  depends  on  others  for  the  doing  of 
his  work  will  have  his  work  undone."  A  very,  wise, 
profitable  and  wholesome  lesson  is  contained  in  these 
words,  and  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  people  of  this 
country  to  realise  fully  the  meaning  of  this  lesson 
and  to  reflect  well  and  carefully  upon  it.  The  advice 
contained  in  this  maxim  is  well  calculated  to  benefit 
us,  for  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  we 
continually  hear  from  friends  and  enemies,  it  is  that 
laziness  is  one  of  the  vices  most  deeply  rooted  in  the 
Irish  people,  old  and  young.  If  there  were  not  some 
semblance  of  truth  in  these  statements,  the  opinion 
they  express  would  not  be  so  commonly  heard  nor 
so  unhesitatingly  accepted.  The  people  themselves 
admit  their  correctness  :  what  further  need  have  we 
of  witnesses  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  laziness  exercises 
an  unrelenting  and  implacable  tyranny  over  present- 
day  Irishmen  in  general,  and  particularly  over  the 
young.  It  is  a  violent  and  ineradicable  disease 
which  is,  with  the  exception  of  drunkenness,  our 
most  fatal  enemy. 

142.  Courage  is  a  good  thing  :  so  is  self-confidence. 
No  people  ever  advanced  a  movement  without  self- 
confidence,  just  as  a  faint  heart  never  won  a  battle. 
It  is,  therefore,  right  and  fitting  that  Irish  revivalists 
should  possess  a  great  and  confident  belief  in  them- 
selves. This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not 
reflect  on  the  trouble  and  difficulties  which  confront 
us  :  on  the  rough  paths  we  have  to  travel :  on  the 
friends  with  us  and  the  enemies  against  us  :  on  the 
weakness  of  our  allies  and  js*  the  ^strength  of  our 
foes.     H    ■  /. 

When  the  Greeks  burst  the  chains  by  which  Turkey 
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had  been  strangling  and  stifling  her  for  centuries' 
their  language  was  all  but  lost,  and  what  was  retained 
of  it  was  corrupted  and  intermixed  with  Turkish  and 
Slav  words.  There  were  'soi-disa^  enlightened  men 
among  the  Greeks  at  that  time 'such  as  we  have  now  : 
their  advice  was  :  "  Abandon  Greek  :  it  is  a  worthless 
language  :  it  was  well  enough  once,  but  that  was 
long  ago  and  it  is  quite  useless  to  you  at  the  present 
day.  The  majority  of  you  are  Slavs  racially  now  : 
use  the  Slav  language,  which  will  give  you  influence 
and  distinction  among  the  Russians,  in  that  mighty 
empire  which  has  never  been  equalled  in  ancient  or 
modern  times." 

143.  I  tell  you  it  would  be  impossible: to  find  a 
better  instance  of  the  truth  of  what  I  said,  than 
those  fine  songs  of  Davis  land  his  associates.  The 
poems  are  magnificent,  but  they  are  English  poetry. 
There  were  people  here  and  there  throughout  Ireland 
at  that  time  who  appreciated  the  poetry.  It  may 
possibly  have  laid  hold  of  their  hearts,  and  stirred 
their  blood.  But  how  did  matters  stand  with  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  For  one  who 
could  appreciate  English  poetry,  there  were  hundreds 
who  understood  neither  the  language  nor  the  poetry. 
There  were  thousands  who  understood  the  language 
tolerably, ^perhaps,  but  did  not  understand  the  poetry 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  could  lay  hold  on  their 
hearts  or  stir  their  blood.  One  of  Eoghan  Ruadh's 
or  of  Sean  Clarach's  songs  would  have  set  their  blood 
boiling,  and  sent  it  in  warm  torrents  through  all  their 
members.  Then  indeed  would  have  come  enthusiasm, 
and  strength,  and  bravery  :  then  would  deeds  have 
been  done  if  they  could  possibly  be  accomplished. 
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144.  We  have  no  account  of  any  spontaneous 
rebellion  of  the  people  against  the  Ard  Righ  except 
on  one  occasion.  The  account  we  have  of  this  single 
rebellion  is  not  very  detailed.  It  happened  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Christian  Era.  We  are  told 
that  the  plebeians  of  Ireland  rose  against  the  nobles, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  got  reason,  for  the 
Irish  people  had  always  a  great  respect  for  their 
nobility.  The  nobles  were  harassing  them  and  the 
Ard  Righ  either  did  not  or  could  not  restrain  them 
from  doing  so.  The  plebeians  were  provoked  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  met  in  secret  council  and  determined 
to  massacre  the  nobles.  Whoever  guided  them  must 
have  possessed  a  powerful  influence  over  them,  for 
they  kept   his  secrets  well.     Their  leader  was  styled 

'  Ceann  Cait,"  but  his  family  name  is  unknown. 
He  was  an  extraordinary  man  ;  though  a  peasant, 
he  possessed  a  power  of  mind  which  governed 
the  people,  directed  them,  and  compelled  them  to 
obey.  According  to  the  pre-arranged  plan  he 
prepared  an  entertainment  and  feast,  sparing  neither 
trouble  nor  expense,  and  sent  invitations  to  all  the 
nobles  to  be  present  with  the  King  of  Tara  at  their 
head. 

145.  Who  are  they  who  have  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  improving  the  condition  of  the  human 
race,  and  in  rendering  it  service  ?  Not  those,  surely, 
who  have  devoted  their  energies  to  amassing  wealth, 
and  whose  aspirations  have  not  risen  higher  than 
having  a  large  balance  at  the  bank.  But  why  waste 
time  in  discussing  this  point  ?  Many  a  man,  justly 
regarded  as  a  hero  after  death,  has  been  the  butt  of 
insults  and  abuse  during  his  lifetime. 
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I  have  heard  these  questions  reiterated  ad  nauseam. 

'  What  is  the  use  of  learning  Irish  ?  '  '  Will  it  pay  ?" 
— just  as  if  we  had  been  sent  into  this  world  for  no 
other  end  than  to  accumulate  money.  If  that  were 
everyone's  object  in  life,  the  world  would  be  nothing 
else  than  a  hideous   nightmare. 

•  There  are  certain  people  who  will  never  give  one 
credit  for  upright  intentions  :  they  imagine  that  the 
universal  motive  of  action  is  self-interest.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  human  race  : 
it  were  a  sorry  world  if  the  majority  passed  their 
existence  slaving  for  their  livelihood  and  with  nothing 
higher  to  look  forward  to. 

146-  Preparations  for  the  banquet  lasted  a  whole 
year,  yet  not  a  single  individual  breathed  a  word  to 
the  nobles  of  aught  being  in  store  for  them  except 
food  and  drink  until  that  haughty  assembly  had  sat 
down  to  table,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  revelry, 
Ceann  Cait  and  his  swordsmen  sprang  on  them  and  did 
not  leave  a  single  being  alive  in  Tara  except  a  child 
whom  they  overlooked.  Ceann  Cait  was  appointed 
king,  and  the  young  prince  in  company  with  a  nurse 
was  hurried  away  over  the  sea.  Tacitus  says  th  „t 
this  young  prince  from  Ireland  met  Agricola,  the 
Roman  general,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army 
in  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  and 
that  he  "asked  the  Roman  to  give  him  help  to  recover 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  The  same  historian,  Tacitus, 
adds,  that  the  harbours  of  Ireland  were  better  known 
at  that  time  than  those  ol  Britain  ;  and  that  this 
Irish  prince  declared  he  would  require  only  one  Roman 
legion  to  subdue  Ireland.  From  this  it  might  be 
understood  that  Ireland  was  in  a  weak  state  at  that 
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time,  and  that  this  young  prince  who  was  exiled 
from  it  intended  to  seU  it  to  the  Romans,  but  this 
was  by  no  means  the  case.  The  young  prince  was 
Tauthal  Teachtmhaf  who  was  afterwards  a  powerful 
and  popular  King  of  Tara,  and  when  seeking  Roman 
aid  he  knew  what  was  happening  in  Ireland,  for  no 
sooner  were  the  plebeians  victorious  than  some  of  them 
became  repentant  and  began  to  conspire  secretly 
against  Ceann  Cait  and  to  beseech  Tuathal  to 
return. 

147.  There  is  no  man  worthy  of  the  name,  who 
does  not  experience  a  feeling  of  pleasurable  pride  in 
looking  back  on  the  illustrious  deeds  of  his  ancestors. 
Their  noble  character  inspires  him  with  the  courageous 
resolve  so  to  order  his  life  as  to  make  it  beneficent 
and  morally  excellent,  and  teaches  him  how  to  deport 
himself  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

As  with  individuals  so  with  kingdoms.  It  will 
always  be  observed  that  nations  possessing  vigorous 
life  are  remarkable  for  their  knowledge  of  all  relating 
to  their  ancestors,  of  the  state  of  the  times  in  wrhich 
they  lived  ;  of  what  they  accomplished  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilisation  ;  of  the  exploits  they  per- 
formed ;  of  the  wars  and  struggles  they  endured  for 
country,  faith  and  nationality. 

Just  as  no  one  can  be  said  to  possess  manhood, 
who  is  not  endowed  with  a  manly  spirit  and  courage 
and  self-respect,  so  no  country  possesses  nationhood 
which  is  destitute  of  the  spirit  and  soul  of  nationality, 
and  which  does  not  show  honour  and  reverence  to 
those  who  first  enabled  her  to  proclaim  herself  a 
nation. 

148.  The   true   effectiveness   of   poetry   consists   in 
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its  material  being  derived  from  language  which  is 
natural  and  familiar  without  thereby  losing  in  strength. 
Those  who  read  poetry  know  the  feeling  of  admiration 
and  delight  they  experience  on  seeing  how  a  poet, 
takes  a  thought  expressed  in  ordinary  speech,  trans- 
forms it,  clothes  it  in  suitable  language,  and  so  imparts 
to  it  a  wonderful  beauty.  But  those  who  are  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  living  language  which 
serves  as  the  vehicle  of  the  poet's  thoughts  cannot 
appreciate  the,  excellence,  beauty  and  exquisite  melody 
of  the  poetry. 

Go  into  a  school  in  which  French  is  taught  and 
listen  to  a  schoolboy  reading  French  poetry.  Can 
he  impart  any  poetic  feeling  to  the  words  that  fall 
from  his  lips  ?  Assuredly  not.  For  him  there  is  no 
difference  between  poetry  and  prose.  The  labour, 
and  the  technique  of  the  poet,  his  command  of 
language,  and  his  poetic  genius  which  caused  his 
fame  to  resound  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  France,  are,  for  such  a  reader,  non-existent.  And 
why  is  this  ?  Simply  because  he  is  not  familiar 
with  living  French.  Send  him  to  France,  and  let 
him  spend  some  years  there,  so  that  he  may 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  living  French,  and  then  put 
that  same  book  in  his  hand,  and  I  warrant  it  will  stir 
his  blood.  When  he  had  "  learnt  "  French  at  school, 
in  his  own  country,  his  idea  was  that  he  could  easily 
write  peetry  as  excellent  after  a  fashion  as  that  of 
Corneille.  But  after  a  few  years  in  France,  I  scarcely 
think  it  probable  he  would  attempt  it. 

Is  there  a  man  now  living  competent  to  write 
Latin  poetry  ?  Of  course  there  are  some  able  to 
make  hexameters,  but  what  think  you  would  be 
Vergil's  idea  of  the  result  of  their  efforts  ? 
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149.  We  must  possess  the  patience  and  ingenuity 
displayed  by  the  spider,  when  his  web  is  torn  and 
broken,  and  he  sets  about  repairing  it.  The  Irish 
have  often  been  racked  and  scattered,  but  have  never 
been  subdued.  We  are  as  bold  and  as  determined 
to-day  as  ever.  We  have  our  own  language  and 
civilization.  If  the  contemptible  seoinin  has  lost 
these,  let  him  bear  the  consequences.  He  is  not  one 
of  us,  but  a  descendant  of  those  serfs  employed  by 
our  ancestors  as  stable-men  and  swine-herds.  We 
gave  them  a  noble  language,  and  finally,  we  bestowed 
freedom  upon  them.  They  were  unworthy  of  such 
a  benefit.  They  did  not  know  its  value,  an d^ soon 
flung  it  away.  At  the  present  day  they  imitate  the 
foreigner  as  the  ape  does  his  master.  From  such  a 
herd  we  cannot  expect  true  and  forceful  men  and 
women,  but  rather  from  free  citizens  who  have  never 
yet  been  reduced  to  submission.  These  freemen  are 
to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Gaelic  League,  and, 
painful  and  laborious  as  is  the  path  they  have  to 
tread,  with  God's  help  there  is  no  fear,  that  they 
shall  tail.  It  is  essential  for  us  to  harbour  kindly 
feelings  towards  all  who  are  labouring  in  the  cause 
of  Ireland,  whether  outside  or  inside  the  League. 
Whether  their  efforts  are  for  land-reform,  for  home 
manufactures,  for  Irish  music  and  customs,  for 
temperance  among  our  people — they  all  deserve  our 
ungrudging  support  :  for  the  language  is  the  heart  of 
the  nation,  and  as  the  heart  pours  the  blood  through 
the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  human  body,  so  does 
the  native  language — the  nation's  heart — give  vigour 
to  its  members,  genius  to  its  intellect,  clearness  to  its 
mind,  and  magnanimity  to  its  character. 
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150.  "Lords  and  nobles  of  Ireland — I  have  listened 
with  close  attention  to  all  that  has  been  said  in 
favour  of  peace.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
speakers,  yet  I  would  presume  to  differ  from  them 
— I  would  tell  them,  and  with  truth,  that  there  is 
no  one  here  more  desirous  of  peace  than  I,  or  in  more 
perfect  agreement  with  all  who  have  spoken,  as  to 
the  evils  of  war  and  the  advantages  of  peace.  But 
there  are  different  kinds  of  peace.  I  am  desirous  of 
peace,  but  not  of  a  delusive  peace.  I  say,  and  I  am 
certain  of  it,  that  our  enemies  will  not  respect  the 
peace  longer  than  it  suits  them.  This  peace  is  a  mere 
expedient  for  gaining  time  to  bring  over  and  let 
loose  upon  us,  in  the  midst  of  such  peace,  the  dregs 
of  the  London  slums.  I  am  desirous  of  peace,  but 
not  peace  of  that  description.  '  But,"  someone 
may  say,  "  it  is  possible  that  they  may  really 
respect  the  peace  :  they  may  be  as  weary  of  war  as 
we  are."  Mark  well  my  words  !  Does  anyone  living 
remember  a  single  occasion  on  which  these  English 
ever  made  peace,  without  treacherously  violating  it, 
when  they  were  strong  enough  to  do  so  ?  Can  we 
believe  they  will  now  do  the  right  they  have  never 
yet  done  ?  With  the  intimate  knowledge  we  have 
gained  of  their  character,  as  well  within  our  own 
memory,  as  within  that  of  our  ancestors,  can  we 
rely    on    such     an     improbabilitx  If     peace     is 

made,  what  will  the  consequences  be  in  our  regard  ? 
Our  forces  will  be  dispersed,  and  how  difficult  it 
will  be  to  reassemble  them  !  Our  enemies  will 
sow  discord  among  us,  as  they  have  always  done. 
When  we  are  weakened  and  scattered,  we  shall  be 
annihilated  piecemeal.  No  !  my  friends,  nobles  of 
the   Gael  !   offspring   of  Conall   and   Eoghan  !   sons  of 
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Milesius  of  Spain  !  Rather  let  us  unite,  let  us  con- 
centrate our  forces,  let  us  draw  closer  in  the  bonds 
of  friendship,  let  us  abandon  our  old  discord,  let  us 
keep  our  own  counsel,  and  pay  them  off  in  their  own 
coin.  Let  us  collect  our  armies.  Let  us  attack  them, 
suddenly,  when  they  least  expect  it,  and  rid  the  land 
of  Ireland  of  them  in  one  sweeping  rush.  Then,  we 
shall  have  peace." 


PART   III 


GENERAL  NOTES   ON   GRAMMAR   &  TRANSLATION, 

INTRODUCTORY. 

1.  Irish  and  English  being  such  utterly  dissimilar 
languages,  a  literal  translation  from  one  to  the  other 
is  i  npossible.  The  nearest  approach  is  a  '  phrase  for 
a  phrase  "  translation,  and  even  this  is  rarely  satis- 
factory. For  the  easy  pieces  in  this  book  'it  will, 
however,  generally  be  sufficient. 

2.  The  piece  for  translation  should  be  read  through 
first,  so  as  to  fully  grasp  the  meaning.  The  translation 
may  then  be  attempted,  care  being  taken  to  render 
the  meaning  rather  than  the  individual  words. 

3.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  individual 
words  may  be  neglected,  but  that  their  force  rather 
than  ttíeir  literal  equivalent,  should  be  expresesd  in 
Irish. 


He   knew   his   own   mind.  6í   flOf  Ai£e    yé\n   gu    iik\ic    CAT) 

-no  IV:   tíi  in 
They   suffered    from    an    insntti-       iVi  eAfDA  éAT>Al£  0]\CA, 

ciency  of  clothing. 
They  had  a  difficulty  in  finding       11i     pAio     AipgeAt)     n*     1  eADAp 

money  to  pay  for  the  books.  oineAihnAC  ^c\. 


i  go 

4.  If  an  English  sentence  is  long  and  complicated, 
involving  many  dependent  clauses,  the  beginner  had 
better  break  it  up  into  simple  sentences  before  attempt- 
ing to  translate  it  into  Irish :  — 


The  man  having  replied  that  he  "Ouli>Ai|\u  ah  feAn  ^uj\  gob  a  é 
was  a  blacksmith,   the  far-  -j   •o'-jriAfntng   ah    i?eij\rneoi|\ 

mer  asked  him     ...  -oe     .     .     . 

He  carried  off  the  money  with-  X)o  nti*;  -pé  Leir  An  c  Ain^eAT) 
out  the  man's  seeing  him.  A5l1f  11'1  f sacató  ah  -peAn  é. 


5.  Repetition  of  important  words  is  usual  in  Irish, 
and  no  effort  need  be  made  to  avoid  such  repetition, 
as  is  done  by  certain  stereotyped  phrases  in  English  : 
('  do  so/  '  for  this  purpose,'  '  former,'   '  latter,'  etc.). 


Some  of  them  must  emigrate.  If       ní   folÁin  t»o   cuto  aca  z;UiAir- 
they  did  not  do  so.  eAcc.     "UÁ  mbA*ó  jui-o  é  iúj\ 

gl/UA1'peA'OA|\. 


N.B.— The  definite  article,   possessive  adjectives,   pre- 
positions, and  conjunctions   must    be  repeated   in 

Irish  with  each   word  or  phrase  to  which    they 
belong. 

John,   James  and  Peter.  SeAgÁn  A^nj-séAtnAf  A^ur-peA'DAp 

We   went    to   France    and    Ger-  CiiAt)AinAn  cun  nA  jrnAimice  a^uv 

many.  cun  ha  SeAnmÁme. 

My  father  and  mother  are  both  UÁ  m'ACAin  Agur  mo  iiiÁÚAin  'ha 

alive.  mbeAcATÓ,    "Oia    'á    rnbeAn- 

1UCAX). 


6.  Abstract  modes  of  expression  are  not  common  in 
Irish,  except  in  their  proper  place,  i.e.,  in  abstract 
and  philosophical  discussion.  Hence  Irish  is  much 
more  simple  and  direct  in  style  than  contemporary 
English  :  — 


I9i 

He  saw  the  condition  in  which  it  ConnAic  yé  gAé  nfcó  niAj\  a  bi. 

was. 

He  had  acquired  a  reputation  in  bi  a  Ainni   i  n-Áip-oe  rA  -our 

the  district. 

They  began  to  feel  the  pinch  of  "Do  cnuAit)  An  p*ogAt  opts, 

poverty. 

Favouritism  and  bribery.  Vaoa|\  A5uf  ^ne^b. 

According    to    the    state   of    the  Do  péiji  mAp  auó  ah  c-AijujeAT). 

money  market. 

They  would  be  in  a  position  to  Úiocf  a-ó  Leo    ...    a  beic  picA 

secure  for  themselves    .    .    .  pern. 

Such  a  magnificent  specimen  of  VeAn  coin  -oeAblnACAc  be-ir. 

manhood. 

Asking  for  a  quotation  for    .    .    .  A5  pApntnge  Iuaó     ,     .     . 

They    have    a    predilection    for-  'Si    ati    obAi]\    cnuAi-ó    ip   feAnn 

hard  work.  beo. 

which   might   give    rise  ...     a     c-tnnpeyn    'ha    luige 

to  some  misgivings.  Á|\     .     .     . 

What  advantage  is  derived  from  Cat»  a  ca^atiti  at  50  lain  ? 

all  this  ? 

In  a  state  of  depression.  "50  pAon  Ia^. 

7.  The  general  is  sometimes  used  for  the  particular 
and  vice  versa. 


Skating  is  a  healthful  exercise  1r  -oeAr  ad  ]\ut>  beic  aj;  pleArii- 

nu^t)  A|\  An  bic  oróip 
A  great  number  of  visitors  resort       UA^Ann  rnón-cm-o  OAOine  Ann. 

there. 
The  native  language.  An  SAolmnn. 

8.  Two    nouns    sometimes    represent     an    English 
noun  -f  adjective,  etc. 

No  trace  of  work  of  any  kind.  $An  niAn  oibpe  n  *  rnó£A. 

I-  am  exceedingly  ashamed.  ua  ceifc  Agtif  ce.\irn-pé  ojun, 

A   terrible  loathing.  Oéifcin  Agtif  f eijvbceAn. 

■ 

9.  Notice  the  opposition  in  usage  between  the  Irish 
and  English  in  the  following  : — 

up  and  down.  r  (1f)  p,Ap 

backwards  and  forwards.  Afionti  ip  aiiaU 

north-east  wind.  ^ot  Anom  a-ocuai* 

upside  down.  bun  op  cionn. 
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from  head  to  foot, 

high  or  low. 

good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

for  your  life. 

a  hand  of  flesh  and  blood. 

trust  in. 

I  fell  asleep. 


Ó  bun  bÁúA|\ 

Úíor-  nÁ  cuóf, 

oLc,  rriAir,  11Á  -ootiAix)e, 

A|\  tdo  bÁj\ 

tÁtii  jtoLa  iy  ^eolA. 

lonncAOib  a|\ 

X)o  cmc  mo  co-oLa-ó  oum. 


10.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  in  English  to 
omit  all  reference  to  the  name  of  God  ;  this  is  not  the 
case  in  Irish  :  — 


If  he  were  granted  a  long  life. 
It  providentally  happened  that 
It's  a  fine  day  ! 


Good  morning  ! 


The  moral  law. 


"OÁ  'OUU^A'Ó  "OlA  tté  f  A"OA  -óo. 

b'e  leAtrmugA-o  X)é,  50     .     .     . 
"\y  bneÁg  ati  Iá  é,  bvn-óeACAr-  te 

"U1A. 

"Oia  'y  ^Unpe  "ÓU1C  ! 

bAlL   Ó    *ÓlA  A|A   Ati   obA1|\. 

T)lite  "Oé. 


Order  of  Words. 

11.  The  normal  order  of  words  in  an  Irish  sentence 
is  :  (1)  predicate  ;  (2)  subject  and  enlargements  ;  (3) 
object  and  enlargements  ;  (4)  extension  of  predicate  ; 
(5)  unemphatic  prepositional  pronouns ;  (0)  accu- 
sative pronouns  :  — 


He  left  me  the  withered  part  of       "O'fÁg    yé  a    bjnnb    cnion    •oe'n 

the  wood.  Ó01IL  A£Ain. 

He  brought  us  across  the  river.         Cinj\  ye  cau  ah  AbAirm  aiioíiti  pnn. 


12.    Temporal   clauses   often   precede   the   verb,    as 
do  other  adverbial  clauses  occasionally  : — 


He  was  seated  at  the  fire  when  I       ntiAip  a  £Áti&£  ifCeAC  bi   y6  'ha 
entered.  furóe  coir-  ha  ceme. 
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13.    A  superlative  adverb  is  always  placed  before  a 
relative  clause  in  Irish. 


I  met  John  when  (=  the  hour 
that)  I  least  expected  him. 

These  are  the  books  which  I 
know  best. 

It  was  not  in  that  she  was  most 
interested. 


buAiL  SeAjÁn  botn  An  uau\  if 
LtigA^bi   comne  A^Am  teif. 

Sto  iA-o  tiA  beAbAi|\  if  ]:  e  a  ]\  p 
50  br/inl  eolAf  A^Atn  o|\ca. 

1li    Ann    1 1*    tnó    bi    pnni    aici    á 

CU|\. 


14.  Observe  the  order  in  the  following  : — 


He  looked  out  of  the  door. 
Proceeding  up  the  floor. 
That  house  yonder. 

You'll  find  her  inside. 
He  is  inside  here. 
No     better     course     could 
adopted  in  his  regard. 
He  ascended  the  ladder. 


be 


"O'féAC  yé  An  ,oor\Ar  aiuac. 
A5  ^AbÁil  An  u-újVlÁn  fUAf. 
An  uig  Annfom  caVI  (sometimes 

tÁ\X  Annr-om.) 
Smi  Annr-om  ifci§  ajau  i. 
UÁ  ye  Annj'O  ifcij. 
nioj\     b'feAnn    nn-o    a    -oéAnjrAÍ 

tei|\ 
Cuij\  ye  An  -onéiuiine  ruiAr*  "oe. 


15.   A  DEPARTURE  FROM  THE   NORMAL  ORDER  OCCURS 
IN  :  — 

(1)  In  order  to  keep  closely  related  words  together  : 


We  met  the  man  to  whom  you 
were  speaking  yesterday. 

A  poor  old  man  who  was  herding 
in  the  neighbourhood  came 
out  on  the  road. 


Do  buAlt  lmn  An  feA]\  50  nAbAi]' 
aj;  CAinnc  teif  m-oé. 

"Oo  buAib  Ainoc  Af\  An  tnboCAtt 
1'CAnT)Uine  bocr  t>o  biot)  Ag 
Ae-opeACci^conijApnAh-Aice. 


(2)  When  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  long,  or  is 
qualified  by  a  phrase,  it  is  generally  placed  first  for 
clearness,  and  a  suitable  pronoun  used  in  the  usual 
place  to  represent  it.  In  these  cases  the  sentence 
is  not  put  in  the  relative  form  : — 


Let  those  boys,  who  followed  the 
hunt  yesterday,  come  out. 

is  it  not  surprising  that  a  people 
so  intelligent  as  the  En 
could  be  so  tricked  ? 


11a  buACAilli  -do  LeAn  An  pAvea 
int)é,  c  a  £  a  1  -o  í  y   AtnAC. 

X\kt  mój\  An  inn^nA-o,  -OAOine 
óórii  ctnsponAc  lemumnui]\ 
SArAHA,  a  nÁ-ó  50  bpéA-ofAÍ 

bofc    A    buAlAX)    O  ]\t  A  ? 

o 
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16,  A  similar  construction  is  often  used  when  any 
member  of  a  sentence  (e.g.,  the  antecedent  of  a 
relative,  etc.)  is  long  :— 


The  man  who  sat  at  the  other 
side  of  the  king  had  long 
grey  hair. 

I  have  always  heard  that  those 
who  are  thus  consecrated  to 
God  hold  the  Evil  Spirit  in 
subjection. 


An  ye&\\  a  bi  via  'fu-me  An  An 
t)caod  eite'oe'n  ní,  bí  ^nnoo^ 

fA'OA    tlAC    A1  n. 

0'Ai}M§eAf  niAni,  T)Aoine  a  bioT> 
cada^úa^  ruAr  rnAn  fill  AJ\ 
f  a*o  X)o  'Óia,  50  mbío'ó  buAró 
ac  a  A]\  au  Annfpnit). 


17.  If  the  verb  is  to  be  emphasised,  the  sentence 
or  clause  is  begun  with  ip  aítiIau),  followed  by  the 
verb  in  the  relative  form,  and  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
as  usual : —       (See  96). 


He  plagiarized  the  tale. 
He  tried  to  extricate  himself,  but 
sank  deeper  and  deeper. 

Might  not  some  one  have  taken 
them  ? 


If  aiuLaix)  t>o  §oit)  ye  An  rcéAb. 

C115  fé  yé  -pern  a  úajajaac  Af,  ac 
if  AtnÍAi-ó  chait)  yé  níof 
•oonhne  if  níc-f  •ooniiiie. 

CÁ  bpof  T)iiinn  nÁó  AniÍAi-ó  t>o 
Ú05  «oinne  éi^m  ia-o  ? 


18.  In  descriptions    ip   aitiIaix)    or  some   equivalent 
is  used  and  the  verbs  become  verbal  nouns  : — 


This  is  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  executed  :  they  were 
given  three  days  to  conceal 
themselves,  and  if  they 
were  discovered  during  that 
time,  they  were  beheaded. 


An  cuniA  50  ^cunuAi  cnn 
bÁir  nA  x)Aome  Ann  :  cní  lÁ 
'c  a  li  a  1 1\  u  'oóib  cnn  »oul  1 
bpobAc  A^uf  -oA  n-Aimreoc- 
■jtaí  Aon  Lá  t>o  rnA  rni  bAe- 
úe^ncAib  iat),  An  ceAnn  a 
b  a  1  n  c  "oiob. 


19.  In  Irish  the  first  person  precedes  the  second,  the 
seoond  precedes  the  third  : — 


You  and  I. 


111i re  ^y  uir 


The   Subject, 

20.  As  in  English  the  subject  may  be  a  noun  or 
any  word  or  phrase  used  substantively  : — ÚÁ11H5  avi 
V  ^  I»    An    -oo]\Af    ipceAc;     bí     yé    Annpo    An    U\    yé 

1 
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T'»ei|\e^T)  :  ní  oi|Ae^nn  p&tl  "OÓiV>  :  oi)\e*Nrm  -ocnb  I  e  ,\  n  - 
a  iii  ,\i  11  c  A|\  An  é&^cóip  :  Vjé^t)  o\\ts  1»  e  a  |\  r  a 
•Ó  é  a  n  a  m     o  o     |\  é  1  |\     n  a     y  í  ]\  1  n  n  e . 

21.  When  the  English  verbal  noun  in  — ing  is 
subject  it  must  be  rendered  by  the  simple  verbal 
no  m,  not  by  the  usual  equivalent  of  the  English 
present   participle. 

Asking  is  easier  than  answering.       if  pmnifce  fiajrnuige  n*  ruea^- 

Ai]\r. 

22.  The  English  subject  often  corresponds  to  an 
indirect  object  in  Irish  : — 

I  am  sleepy.  CÁ  co-oLa-ó  o|\m. 

They  are  angry.  CÁ  re^n^  onéa. 

They  were  greatly  terrified.  toi   pceoti   tonnuA». 

We  succeeded.  Tj'éinig  Linn. 

She  has  a  mind  to  cry.  C^  ponn  ^oI/a)  uinci.' 

I  wonder.  if  1011511^-0  Liotn. 

I  do  not  begrudge  it  to  them.  Tlí  món  liom  -oói'* 

23.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  Introductory  subject 
in  English,  when  the  real  subject  in  a  phrase  :  this  is 

generally  not  represented  in    Irish. 

It  was  not  suqirlsing  that  it  was  tltanb'  tongnA'ó  é  V>cic  msn  pn. 

so. 

It  is  a  pity  he  is  not  here.  if  cntJAg  gAn  6  beié  &nnro. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  ni  V>eif)  &p  mo  otrniAf  beta  Ann. 

there. 

It   suits   them    to   persevere   in  Oineanti  ©6ib  leAnAttiAinc  dp  &n 

th»-ir  course  of  injustice.  éAgcóin. 

m 

24.  Unless   with    if,    a   pronoun   may   be   used   in 

these  constructions  : — 

Would  it  not  be  as  well  for  them  nÁ    béA-ó     y  é    óotfi    mAió    t 
to  act  as  they  have  always  atumú     nii]\    .\  ^]\ 

done  ?  rti  ? 

/7   gave   me    great   pleasure    to  Ctnn  fé   it&f  onm  .    .   . 

ham      .      .     . 


ig6 

25.  N.B. — In   the   following   the   subject   is  not    é, 
but  the  phrase  beginning  50  .     .     .     (See  gji.  §  592), 

It  is  my  opinion   that  Tom  is      'Sé    ino    ct>Ainim    50    bptnL   An 
right.  ceAnc  a*;  UotnÁr-. 

26.  77^0   is    sometimes   used    as    an   introductory 
word  in  English  :  note  the  following  : — 

There  is  a  boy  at  the  door.  UÁ  ^Anr  ún  aj  ah  itoo)\a)\ 

There's  the  rub  !  Sin  í  An  -f-A-ob  I 

There  you  have  an  example.  Sm  fottn-o  a^ac. 

There  was  once  a  king.  "Óí  ]\i  Ann  ^a-oó. 


The  Article 

See  "SnÁiméAn  ha  $AeT>ib£e  §  473. 

27.    The    article   is   omitted    in    Irish,    but   not    in 
English  : — 

(1)  Before  a  noun  followed  by  a  definite  genitive. 

The  son  of  the  man.  IDac  An  jmj\. 

Except  when  a  demonstrative  adjective  is  used. 

Those  words  of  my  father.  tlA  focAib  ú-o  tn'AÚAn. 

This  Irish  Language  movement.       An  odaija  yeo  ha  ^Aolinnne. 

(2)  When  a  noun  is  defined  by  a  suceeding  relative 
or  other  clause  : — 

The  first  thing  he  did  was    ...       1f  é  ceAT)  nn-o  a  -óem  yé  nÁ  .  . 
In  the  year  1800.  1  mbLiAT)Ain  a  1800. 

(3)  When  two  nouns  are  in  apposition  : — 

Tadhg,  the  blacksmith.  Ca-ó?;  ^a^a. 

Cormac,   the  bailiff.  ConmAc  bÁitte. 
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Nouns. 

Proper  Namfs. 

Sec  5|AÁimÓA}\  tiA  SAe-oilge  §§483,4^1. 

28.  Note  that  in  ordinary  cases  : — 

O'Neill  )  f     An  THaIIac 

or  ,-      is  translated  by      -  or 

Mr.  O'Neill  )  (     tlUc  Hi  fléiLU 

Ó  néitl,  An  c-Ó  tléiLt,   means    The  O'Neill,   i.e.,  the  Head   of 
the  Clan. 

29.  Proper  names  in  the  plural  are  translated  by 
mumnceA]\  ■+  genitive,  of  family  name. 

Do  you  know  the  O'Briens  ?  b^uib   Aicne   a$;ac   aj\   nitnnneir 

bpi^m? 

30.  Note  :— 


What    is    your    (sur)name  ?  Cé  no'  oloti  cu  ? 

O'Brien.  De   riunnncin  tJj\iAin. 

Is  your  name  O'Brien  ?  An  "oc  thmnncip  to|\iAin  cu? 

What  is  your  (Christian)  name  ?  Cao  ir-  Ainm  oinc  ? 

Tom.  UomÁr  (ir  Ainm  ©om). 


Commo  n  Nouns. 

31.  A  noun  followed  by  a  genitive  [not  having  the 
force  of  an  adjective)  is  in  most  cases  treated  as  a 
compound  or  phrase-noun,  and  is  hence  invariable  : — 

In  a  short  time.  j?é  fteAHfl  b  e  a  g  .\  n  Ainippe. 

At  midnight.  A|\  uaij\  ati   rii  e  a-óo  n-on'> 

He  was  speaking  to  the   woman  61    ré   ^    cAinnc    te    be  ah    &n 
who  owned  the  tavern.  CÁt>Ainne. 
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32.  Note  the  absolute  use  of  the  adjective  -\  noun 
in  Irish,  equivalent  to  English  genitive  of  quality  :— 

A  man  of  great  strength.  ye&y  iy  mop  neAnu. 

Two  men  of  greater  learning.  t>ei)\c  bA  mo  jrogbtnm. 

A  scientist     of  eminence.  VeAP  eAÍA-óAn    (eALvoAncoin)  ir 

món  cÁib. 

33.  Also  in  many  other  cases  : — 

A  man  more  broken  in  mind.  VeA]x  ^>a  bArcAigúe  AigneAX). 

I  need  you  as  much  .  .  .  UÁim  com  mó]\  ^ádat)  LeAC  .  .  . 

However  excellent  the  attention.       *0'Á  peAbAf  Aine. 

34.  The  genitive  singular  is  often  equivalent  to  an 
English  adjective  : — 

A  gold  hoop.  £onnrA  oij\. 

A  drunken  man.  peA]\  meirce. 

A  mad  man.  VeAP  btnte. 

Fore  leg.  Cor  corAig. 

Hind  leg.  Coy  •oein.ió. 

The  upper  hand.  An  bÁm  ua'.'caiu. 

The  middle  one*  An  ceAnn  IÁ1]\. 

35.  Note  also  the  following  examples  in  which  the 
English  adjective  is  rendered  by  a  noun  : — 

The  murderous  villain.  An  nopAine  bice&mnAig. 

A  big  "  mutton  '  head.  niuiuAcÁn  móp  cmn. 

A  monstrous  hound.  uillpéirc  con. 

Through  sheer  idleness.  be  copp  -oiomAoinir. 

Such  an  evil  wish.  A  beiúéix)  -oe  giiiT>e  le  h-otcAr. 
He  was  foolish  enough  to  tell  it       toi  -oe  x)ícéiile  Ain   é  ■ó'mnpiic 
to  them.  "ooib. 


Adjectives. 

36.    go  is   often   used   for   emphasis   before   a   pre- 
dicative adjective  : — 

He  was  strong  andjiealthy.  bí  ye  50  lÁit)i]\  •oeAg-flÁwceAc. 
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37.  Observe   the    use    of   a   comparative  +  oe.     See 
5P,  §  163  :— 

You  are  the  better  of  it.  1f  feAnn  -oe  cu  é. 

The  leather  is  the  softer  for  the  if     bulge     oe     All     leAC.-.n    aw 

grease.  rmeAnA. 

It  is  not  the  heavier  on  account  ni  cntnme  -oe  é  í 

of  her. 

Numeral  Adjectives, 

See  5j\ÁiméAn  tia  S^e-óil^e  §§  500-518. 

38.  When  two  numbers  separated   by  or  qualify  a 
noun  the  following   construction  is  used  : — 

Seven  or  eight  miles.  (a)  reAcu  no  'a  h-)  occ  -oe  nYibcib. 

Three  or  four  screams.  Ov  cní  nó  AceAÚAinoebéiceAnn.i.ib 

Eight  or  nine  years.  (a  1i-)  occ  nó  (a)  nAoi  -oe  bliAO- 

AncAib. 

In   the  last  example   the  -oe  is  often  silent. 

Possessive  Adjective 

See  3]\ÁiméAn.  tia  ^Ae-oiL^e  §§  519-527. 

39.  The    definite     article    is    often     used     for     the 
possessives,   when  the  possessor  is  obvious  : — 

We  took  off  our  shoes.  leAmAn  oínn  iia  bnó^A. 

Do  not  covet  your  neighbour's  11Á  f&nnctiig  cuio  iu  com^prAn. 

goods. 

How  is  your  family  ?  I     n«f  ca  An  cupAm? 

40.  Observe    the    use    of     the    possessives    in    the 
following  : — 

Divided  into  three  parts.  'ha  ocj\í  pAnnAib. 

He     told     them     to    break     the       DubAinc    ye    Leo   An    -oónnÁn    a 

bundle  in  two.  bjureAó  'tia  \>a  Icac. 

They  are  going  in  crowds.  ci.'o  pAt)  6£  imceAcc  'da  ftóig- 

cib. 
They  came  in  one  by  one.  CAn^AOAn   irce*^  'nA  £ceAnn  'p 

'nA  gceAnn. 
Twice  as  much  money.  v\   i  '•   oineA-o  Ain^i-o. 

He  is  rich  enough.  CÁ  pé  r-Ai-6bij\  a  óócAin. 
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Proleptic   a- 

41.  When  the  object  of  the  verbal  noun  is  a  phrase, 
it  cannot  be  put  in  the  genitive  case,  but  the  possessive 
adjective  A  is  placed  before  the  verbal  noun  : — 

He  could  not  discover  what  be-      níon  yé&o   ye  a  T)éAHAiri    atdaó 

came  of     .     .     .  cat)  •o'rnicig  An    .     .     . 

He  was  saying     ...  bí  yé  'jÁ  nÁ-ó     .    .     , 

Can  you  tell  me  who  was  there  ?       An  -péi-oin  teAu  a  mnrmu  t>oiyi 

cé  bí  Ann  ? 

Distributive   Adjectives. 

See  $námiéAn.  «a  ^Ae-óilge  §  201. 

42.  Jac  generally  takes  the  form  of  the  preposition 
ending  in  y  : — 

In  every  spot.  1np  £aó  bAbt. 

With  each  boy.  beir  ^ac  buACAibb. 

Before  each  man.  rtoitmr  $ac  ye&y. 

From  every  land.  Ór  $ac  cin. 

Demonstrative  Adjectives. 

See  SnÁitnéAjA  nA  ^Acóilge  §§  195,   196. 

43.  The  article  is  omitted  with  the  demonstratives 
in  the  case  of  proper  nouns  : — 

On  next  Monday.  "Oé  buAni  reo  ctigAmn. 

Our  James.  SéAmnr  ro  A^Ainne. 

This  Seadna.  SéA-onA  ú-o. 

44.  "  The  "  in  English  followed  by  noun  +  defining 
clause  or  referring  to  a  noun  already  mentioned  is  often 
translated  by  a  demonstrative  : — 
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The  priest,  whose  bones  lie    ...       An    p^anc   foiti,    50    br/inl    a 

cnÁtfiA  price     .     .     . 

Seven  horsemen  had  overtaken  ÚÁini^  wón-f eir-eAf\  rnAf\cAC  fuAf 
him     .     .     .     the  horsemen  Leif    .     .     .     bi  via  rnAncAig 

were  a  mangled  mass.  ú  •©  'tia  ^cof  Ain  cr\6. 

Interrogative  Adjectives. 
45.  Note  the  use  of  c'cs  in  such  places  as  : — 

Will  it  not  be  time  enough  for       CÁ  beA^  -ouic  a  buAice     .     .     ? 

you     .     .     .  ? 
What  was  the  necessity  for  your       CÁ  món  t>uiu    .     .     .     ? 

.  ? 
How  do  you  know  ?  CÁ  bpiof  t)uic  ? 


Pronouns. 

Personal  Pronouns. 

See  SnÁiméAH  tia  ^Ae^oit^e  §§  528-535. 

46.  When  a  thing  is  pointed  at,  pronouns~referring 
to  it  must  agree  with  the  gender  of  the  corresponding 
noun  : — 

Is  that  a  stool  ?  (pointing  to  a      An  rcóL  í  pn  ? 

chair.) 
It  is  not  a  stool  ;   it  is  "a  chair.  ttí  r-cól  í  ;   if  cacaoi|\  i. 

Here  í  refers  to  cacAoin  in  both   sentences. 

47.  WKere  the  gender  is  doubtful  use  the  masculine  : 

What  is  that  you  have  in  your       Cat>  6  pti  1-0  pócA  acac? 
pocket  ? 

48.  When  a  pronoun  represents  a  clause  it  is  always 
masculine  : — 

The  end  of  the  affair  was  that  .  .  .       b'c  cpioc  An  rxCil  51  .  . . 
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49.  In  some  other  cases  also  the  sense  rather  than 
the  words  rules  the  gender  : — 

This  is  the  most  beautiful  place       1f   é   yeo   An    Áic    if   Áitne   -o'Á 

I  have  ever  seen.  bjreAcA  niAtn. 

What  is  your  way  of  living  ?  Cat)  é  An  cflige  niAineAtnnA  acá 

A£AU  ? 


Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

See  5|\ÁiméAn.  tiA  ^Aexbilge  §§  238-240. 

50.  é  feo,  é  pn,  é  púv  are  more  definite  than 
fo,  foin,  fút). 

That  will  do.     That  is  enough.  ft)éAnrAix>  rom  An  Snó. 

That  is  the  case.  'SeAt)   fom. 

Take  that  one.  U05  é   pn. 

51.  So,  foin,  fú-o  are  often  used  in  reference  to 
statements,  etc.  In  this  case  fom  refers  to  what 
precedes,  yo  to  what  follows,  yúx>  to  a  circumstance  of 
some  time  before,  but  well  known  to  speaker  and 
listeners. 

That  is  all  we  had  for  our  trouble      Sm  a  nAib  t>'á  bAnn  A^Amn. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so.        nioj\  earn  15  fin  Lei  p. 

52.  So,  foin,  fút)  at  the  beginning  of  a  phrase  are 
often  equivalent  to  "  here  is  (are),"  '  there  is," 
f<  yonder  is,"  etc. 

That  is  the  length  of  winter.  Sm  jtai-o  ah  §eith|\ix>. 

Here  is  how  they  obtained.  Seo  m&\\  -puAnA-OAn. 

There  you  have  an  example  of  Sm  tiAbAp. 

pride. 

Here  is  the  book  for  you  (i.e.,  Seo  -óuic  ah  LeAbAn. 

take  it). 
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53.  Sit)  é,  pn  é,  fiúo  é,  are  preferred  to  the 
"  normal  "  forms  1^  é  yeo,  etc.  Note  that  pt>  é  is 
used  for  yeo  6. 

That  is  the  man.  Sm  é  ah   jreAn. 

That  person  (yonder)  is  he.  Sub  é  é. 

This  is  she  here.  Si-oí   Aniipo  i. 

Those  are  my  two  wings.  Sm  ia"o  mo  -óÁ  rciAcÁn. 

These  are  the  seven  days  of  the  Sit)  iat>  peACc  lÁ  nA  peACciiiAine, 
week,  Sunday,  etc.  An  "OomnAc,  ah  tuAn,  -]nu 

54.  In  the  negative,  interrogative,  and  dependent 
forms  these  become  o,  in,  u'i-o  (sometimes  written 
fo,  fin,  fiat))  respectively. 

That  was  the  bargain.  b'm  é  Ati  mAn^At). 

I  declare  that  that  was  exactly  pÁ£Ai  in  le  Vi-ua-oacc  gupAb  iti  é 

what  induced  me  to  come.  -oineAc  a  fcug  tné. 

I  say  that  is  the  man  for  you.  T)ei|\im-rie  511  had  itm  é  Ati  peAp 

•oib. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  affair.  b'111  é  cníoc  Ati  pcéiU 

Is  that  the  box  ?  A11  in  é  ah  bopcA? 

55.  Note  the  use  of  ^eo,  pn,  y\úv>  in  such  phrases 
as  : — 

Off  he  set.  s  111-0  cun  p  tab  Ail  é  (bei|\), 

Out  he  went.  Sm  leif  aiiiaó, 

He  proceeded  southwards.  s  111-0  6  -óeAf  é. 

Here   they  come   one   after  an-       Seo  1  itoiai-o  a  cétle  iat), 

other. 
Now,  then,  let  us  have  no  more       Seo,  peo,  11Á  pAi£nrtp  6  é.nlleA-ó 

of  it.  -oe  peAfCA, 


The  Relative. 

m 

56.  (a)  Nominative  case  :  A  (aspirating)  — 

The  man  who  sees  me.  An   yeA]\  a  cionn   in. 

(6)  Accusative  case  :   a  (aspirating)  : — 

The  man  whom  1  see.  An  peAj\  a  citn. 
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To  avoid  ambiguity  the   following  construction  is 
used  : — 

The  man  whom  James  struck.  An  veAn  5«|\^uAit  EéAmAf  é. 

(c)  Genitive  Case :  50,  a*  (eclipsing)  +  possessive  : — 

The  boy  whose  mother  is    11.  An     buAcAilb    50    (a)    tor/tnl    a 

mÁúAin  bneoice. 

But  note : — 

The  book  which  I  am  reading.  An  beAbAn  acá  A^Ain  'Á  béigeAm 

(see  85). 

(d)  Dative  Case  :  50,  a*  (eclipsing)  +  prepositional 
pronoun : — 

The  boy  to  whom  I  gave  the  book.       An  buAcAill  gun  úugAf  An  leAbA]\ 
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(e)  The  preposition  may  precede  the  relative,  in 
which  case  a  (eclipsing)  must  be  used. 

The  man  who  has  the  horse.  An  feAj\  a^  a  br/tnb  An  capaUI. 

This  construction  is  unusual  at  present,  at  least  in 
conversation  and  in  familiar  style,  except  with  1,  te 
(=  by)  and  cjié  : — 

That   is   the    deed  by  which  you       Sm  é  An  ^níom  be  n-AjA  bnvngir- 

crushed  and  vanquished  me.  AEuf  ^e  n-AP  mibbi]'  mé. 

The  place  in  which  he  is.  An  Áic  'tiA  b|?tnb  yé. 

(/)  The  negative  relative  for  all  cases  is  nÁ  (or  nAc). 

The  man  who  does  not  see  me.  An  j?eAn  nÁ  -peiceAnn  me. 

The  boy  whose  mother  is  not  ill.         An   buACAibb  nÁ  ftnb  a  mÁcAin 

bneoire. 
The  boy  to  whom  I  did  not  give       An     ouacaiUI     iiÁ]\     cn^Af     An 
the  book.  beAbAn  "oo. 


♦These  become  511  n,  A]\  (aspirating)  before  past  tense,  as  usual; 
'nA  (/nAn)  may  also  be  used  for  gun  where  ambiguity  might  arise. 
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(g)  N.B.— In  indirect  questions  the  interrogative,  not 
the  relative,  pronouns  must  be  used : — 

He  asked  me  what  I  had  seen.  "O'pAfnmJ  ye  "oiom  ca-o  a  ton- 

1UC. 

No  two  were  agreed  as  to  who  the       11  í    nAib    son    beinc    focAin    aj\ 

woman  was.  cé  n'  b'i  An  beAti. 

He  had  no  idea  of  what  caused  it.       toí  ye  t>aII  aj\  cat)  yé  n-oéAn  é. 


Compound  Relative. 


57.  A  (eclipsing)  =  all  that,  what.     See  5*t.  §  235. 

He  left  me  all  the  withered  part  "O't^S  P^  a  bjrinb  cníon  -oe'n 
of  the  wood.  coitL  a^aiti. 

All  who  were  present  burst  out  "Do  fc-Ainc  a  nAib  tÁirneAC  aj\ 
laughing.  JÁinvóib. 

He  bought  all  the  horses  I  had.         CeAimuig  y é  a  ]\Aib  t)e  c\\pA*ltAib 

AgAtn. 

58.  What  often  —-  &n  \\wo  &  : — 

What  a  man  thinks  the  worst  is  An  nut)  if  meAfA  be  tunne  11Á  a 
often  the  best  for  him.  bÁr-  nl  -peA-oAin  yé  11Á  ^unAb 

é  LÁn  a  leAf  a  é, 


59.  Notice  the  translation  of  what  in  exclamations  : — 

What  rain  I  Ca-o  é  niAn  feA]\CAinn  ! 

What  fun  I  Cat)  é  mA]\  y ulc  l 

What  conduct  !  Cat)  é  mAj\  obAinl 

What  a  fright  he  would  give  her !  Cat)  é  ati  $eic  a  bAi  npeA-ó  ye  Aifci  1 

60.  The   relative   is   sparingly   used   in   Irish.     The 
following*  show   some   equivalents  : — 

A  man  who  was  blind  of  an  eye.  VeAl*  ^uy  é  aj\  leAt-f  úiL. 

The  water  is  covered  with  ice,  to  bíonn   beAc   oiói)\   An   ati    tnj'ce 

skate   upon   which  is   plea-  A5ttT   T   "°eAr  An    nu'°    oeié 

sant.  Ag  ybeAninujA-o  uij\ti. 

There     are     some     who     would  UÁ    x)Aome     Aim    Agtif    b'peAj\j\ 

prefer     .     .     .  leo     .     .     . 

He    approached    the    table,    on  "Do  ■ónuiT)  ye  teiy  ati  nibofvo,  mAn 

which  stood  a  lighted  lamp.  a  |\Aib  ÍAmpA  t  é  An  Ia^ a*. 
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Interrogative  Pronouns. 

61.  The  interrogative  pronouns  are  invariable.  They 
are  always  followed  by  the  relative  particle  (which 
disappears  after  a  vowel).  This  relative  and  not 
the  interrogatives  themselves  suffer  the  changes 
which  mark  the  different  cases  : — 

Nominative  and  Accusative. 

Who  is  there  ?  Cé  cÁ  Aiinr-oin? 

What  is   this  ?  Ca-o  é  ah  -put)  é  yeo  ? 

Which   of   these  books   do   you       Cioca   T>e   rtiA   teabnAib    [eo    ir 
prefer  ?  reAPP  ^eAu? 

Genitive. 

Whose  book  is  that  ?  Cé  leir-  An  LeAOAn  rom? 

Whose  book  did  you  take  ?  Cé  h-é  jun  JlACAip  a  leAOAjA? 

Dative. 

To  whom  do  you  allude  ?  Cé  t)o  50  bj?tnlij\  'Á  ca^ai|\c  j\mi? 

Whom  did  he  ask  for  the  book  ?  Cé  Ain  511  n.  ia]\j\  ye  ati  leAOAn  ? 

What  did  you  strike  him  with  ?  Ca-o  teir-  jun  buAil/i^  é? 

Who  has  the  book  ?  Cé  Ai^e  50  bptnl  ah  leAbAn? 

Who  wants  the  book  ?  Cé  uaix>  50  b|?iiiL  au  teAbAp? 

Note  position  of  prepositional   pronoun. 


Verbs, 

See  SnÁitnéAn  ha  ^Ae^oil^e  §§  247,  252. 

62.  The  form  mot  Mm,  etc.,  in  the  present  tense 
in  Irish  (and  to  a  less  extent  the  corresponding  form 
in  English)  has  an  habitual  meaning,  except  with 
verbs  relating  to  the  senses  and  the"  mind  :  cim,  I 
see;   cloipm,   I  hear;   c]\ei-oim,    I  believe. 
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63.  A  form  of  the  present  tense  ending  generally 
in  &f  is  sometimes  used  as  an  historic  present,  and 
also  in  stage  directions  :  cuiceAf  Sir  Conyers,  Sir 
Conyers  falls. 

64.  The  progressive  form  cÁim  a$  bu&tA-ó,  etc., 
is  much  more  consistently  used  in  Irish  than  in 
English.  It  must  always  be  used  when  the  action 
is  represented  as  in  progress.  In  English  this  form 
is  rarely  used  in  the  imperative,  the  infinitive  or  where 
other  auxiliary  verbs  occur  :  e.g.,  in  the  future  and  in 
the  passive. 

I  do  not  like  to  work.  ní  ttiaic  Liom  beié  a*;  ob>Aip. 

Don't  follow  us.  TIÁ  bí  'Á|\  teATiATfiAinr. 

I  shall  read  till  five  o'clock.  beA-o  At;  léi§eAiri  50  -ouí  n-A  CÚ15 

65.  To  express  more  emphatically  two  actions 
occuring  simultaneously  ("  in  the  act  of  .  .  .")  le 
linn  +  verbal  noun  is  used. 

•I  caught  him  as  he  was  in  the  act       T)o  pu^Af  Ai]\  le  tmn  léitnre  *oe 
of  jumping  over  the  wall.  ■ójunm  An  y aIIa  -do. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  !}e  \mv  5t»f '«f  ^0  *?1  F* 

J  (Le  linn  "ouI(a)  ye  t>o  n  $|\em. 

66.  *Oeimm  is  used  somewhat  similarly  to  emphatic 
"  do  "  in  English,  but  may  occur  in  all  moods  and 
tenses  : — 

Perhaps    fear    might    prove  a       b'féi-oin.  50  n-oéAnjrA-ó  ca^Ia  pb 

remedy.  t)o   leigeAr. 

Shut  the  door.  Dein  aii  "oonAr  a  •óúnA'ó. 

Did  you  milk   the  cows?  An  -óeimr  ha  oa  'énu'OA'ó  ? 

67.  *Oemim  is  also  used  somewhat  as  in  English 
to  avoid  repeating  a  verb  in  answering  a  question, 
etc.  : — 
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Perhaps  they  would  learn  other  b'f,éi,oif\    ^tin    ^eAnn    ^ogLintn- 

things  better  than  the  rest.  eooA-mir  nu-oAí  ei*Le  nÁ  niAn 

A  •óéAnj?A,ó  An  cull)  eiie. 

Give  me  that  !     Do  please  !  UAt>Ain  f>otn  é j ifi  1     Ac  -oem  ! 

He  asked  Seadna  not  to  make  an  "O'iAnn  f  é  An  SéA'onA  ^An  ^eAnÁn 

accusation  against  him.  The  -oo  cup  irceAc  Ain.    "Oudaiuc 

latter  said  he  would  not.  SéA-onA  nÁ  "oeAnfAx). 


Voices. 

68.   In  translating   the  English  passive  voice  care 
must  be  taken  to  find  out  the  real  meaning. 

(i)    If    the    action    is    expressed    simply,    use    the 
autonomous  : — 

The  letter  is  written.  ScniobcAn  An  teiuin, 

Tho  house  was  burned.  "OoigeA-o  An  uig, 

(2)  If  the  action  is  represented  as  in  progress,  use 
the  so-called  progressive  passive  form  : — 

The  letter  is  (=  is  being)  written.       UÁ  An  teiuin  «o'Á  fcníooA'ó. 
The  house  was   (=  was  being)       tií  ah  uig  ^'A  'óója'ó. 
burned. 

This  is  sometimes  expressed  in  English  :   The  letter  is  writing 
(dial.  '  a  writing  ').     The  house  is  <  a  '  burning. 

(3)  If  the  action  represented  is  completed,  the 
verb  cÁ  -f-  verbal  adjective  is  used  : — 

The    letter    is     (=    has    been)       UÁ  An  Leicin  fcniobcA, 

written. 
The     house    is     (=   has    been)       UÁ  An  ci§  -oóijce. 

burned. 

69.  N.B. — The  last  form  must  be  used  only  when 
state  and  not  action  is  expressed.  It  is  generally 
equivalent  to  a  perfect  tense  in  English. 
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70.  Note  the  following  : — 

We  are  caught  now.  UÁ  l>eij\ce  ojAAinn  Ano<|\ 

You  have  not  begun  the  day's  nil   cornmgce   AjAib   An   obAin 

work.  ah  lAe.^ 

They   imagine    they    have    con-  1r*   oói§    leo    50    bjruib   jréAÓcA 

sidered     the    matter    most  no  nip  a  50  Íi-AnA-riiAic  aca, 

carefully  beforehand. 

You  have  conquered  me.  UÁ  buAi-óce  a^ac  Oj\ni-rA. 

71.  Some    Irish    verbs  have    active    and     passive 
meanings  : — 

He  was  swallowed  up  in  the  tar.  TJo  flu  15  ré  y a  ua]\|\aó. 

The  pieces  of  slate  were  turned  "Oo   x>em    Ain^e^-o  -oe  rnA  licíní 

into  money.  rlmne. 

The  mouse  was  changed  into  a  "Go  -óein  eAÓ  oe'n  line. 

steed. 


Moods. 

See  SnÁiméAn  ha  ^Ae-oil^e  §  253. 

72.  The  conditional  is  employed  much  more  fre- 
quently in  Irish  than  the  corresponding  mood  in 
English  : — 

He  told  him  to  prevent  the  wheel  "OubAinc    ré    leir    ^ati    lei^mc 

from     revolving     while     he  "oo'n    noc   cArA-ó   An    £ai-o  a 

was  going  past.  beA-6  yé  a  5  -oub  CAi|\ir. 

I  should  like  to  find  out  if  he  is  bA  iíiaic  Uom   a  *óéAnAni    AtnAc 

there.  An  rnbeA-ó  yé  Ann. 

What  can  you  want  it  for  ?  Cat>  é  An  ^nó  beA-ó  a^ac  o 

73.  (1)  The  indicative  is  sometimes  used  for  vivid- 
ness when   the  conditional   would  be   expected  : — 

If  you  had  bought  the  horse  you       "OÁ  gceAtinui §ceÁ  An   cApAll,  bi 
would     have     violated     the  An  mAn^Ao  bnirce  a^ac. 

contract. 

(2)  The  auxiliary  would  is  frequently  employed  in 
English  to  express  repeated  action  ;  in  Irish  the  imperfect 

indicative  is  used  : — 

He  would  often  say  to  me    .    .    .       If  mmic  AT>eineA"ó  f é  tiom    .    .    . 
Early  in    the   morning    I    would        An    niAi-om    50    moc     bínn     ^An 
have  no  appetite.  goile. 

v 
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Tenses. 

See  5|AÁiméA)A  iia  ^Ae-óilge  §§  594,  597. 

74.  The  English  Perfect  Tenses  may  be  translated 
in  two  ways  : — 

f  1.  CÁ  ah  finmieog  bjvirce  Ai£e. 
He  has  broken  the  window.  <2.  Ua  yé  uaja  éif  ha  ftunneoi^e 

(         'ojMfeAX). 

75.  But  the  English  Perfect  Tenses  are  often  trans- 
lated by  the  corresponding  simple  tenses  in  Irish  : — 

Might  not  some  one  have  taken       CÁ  bpor  •oúititi   nÁc  AriilA-m  *oo 
and  hidden  them  ?  Ú05  >ouine  éigm  iat)  cur»  ia-o 

a  cup  1  brot,Ac? 

76.  The  Present  and  Past  Tenses  in  Irish  regularly 
correspond  to  the  Present  Perfect  and  Past  Perfect 
tenses  in  English,  where  the  action  is  still  going  on  at 
the  time  specified  : — 

He  has  been  here  for  a  fortnight.       UÁ  ré  Annro  be  coiccix)if. 
He  had  been  there  for  a  fortnight       bí  fé  Ann-pom  le  coiccróir  nuAin. 
when  I  came.  a  úána£. 

77.  The  present  tense  is  often  used  in  English  in 
dependent  clauses,  when  the  future  is  meant  :  this  is 

the  case  in  Irish. 

When  you  approach  the  gate;  he       TltiAin  a  bem  a^  'oéAtiAni  An  ah 
will  be  there.  n^eACA,  oei-ó  ré  Ann  |\oniAU. 

The   Verbal  Noun, 

The  Irish  verbal  noun  either  alone  or  with  various 
prepositions  corresponds  to  the  English  infinitive, 
verbal  in  -ing,  gerund,  etc.  It  is  besides  often  used 
where  an  ordinary  subordinate  clause  is  employed  in 
English. 
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78.  (i)  English  infinitive  =  simple  verbal   noun    in 
Irish  : — 

He  told  me  to  come.  T)ubAi|\c  pé  liotn  ceAcc. 

He  asked  me  to  buy  the  horse.         O'lApp  fé  opm  ah  cajjaII  a  ceAn- 

11  AC, 

79.  (2)  English  infinitive  of  purpose  =  cun  (etc.)  -f 

vcrbal  noun  : — 

(t)o  úem  pé  c  cun  jreip^e  cup  ope. 
He  did  it  to  make  you  angry.         >l)o  úem  yé  é  -o'fonn  ycip^e  cup 

(  0]\U. 

80.  Sometimes  ^5  -j-  verbal  noun  of  motion  is  used  : 

He  went  to  buy  a  horse.  Cuai-o  ye  Ag  ce^ntuc  cajoaiII. 

81.  Note  the  translation  of  the  English  Geruxdial 
infinitive  : — 

Something  to  eat.  Rtro  le  n-ice. 

The  view  to  be  seen.  An  pA-ÓApc  auá  le  reirCiiiu. 

A  little  to  say.  beA^Án  le  pÁ-ó. 

82.  (3)    English    verbal    in    —  ing   =    0,5    +    verbal 
noun  : — 

I   am  closing   the  door.  CÁmi  a^  •oúhat)  An  oopAip. 

83.  But    if    state   not  action    is   intended  use  *|i  -j- 
verbal  noun. 

It  was  hanging  from  the  rod.  bí   ré  Ap  c]\olwú   Af  An   cvIaic. 

I  was  trembling.  V)iop  &p  epic. 

The  door  was  open.  bi  An  t>opAr  A]\  opcAilc. 

A  drawn  knife.  SciAn  aj\  cAjv&mr. 

N.B.  — I  am  standing.  UÁmi  \m  fe&fAih. 

84.  The    following    construction    is    generally    pre. 
preferred  to  (3).     Observe  the  order  of  ivords  : — 

I  am  closing   the  door.  CÁ  ah  t)0|U]'  a^ahi  \>'a  T>iinA\>. 
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85.   This  construction  is  always  used  with  relatives 
and  interrogatives  : — 

The  book  which  I  was  reading.  An  teAbAn  a  bí  A^Atn  'Á  léigeArii. 

What  are  you  doing  ?  Ca-o  uá  a^au  'á  T)éAtiAtfi  ? 


86.  (4)  English  Gerund  =  preposition  4-  verbal  noun. 

On  his  entering.  An  ceAcu  irceAó  t)o. 

He  would  effect  more  good  by  1r  mó  An  uAinbe  'óéAnfAt)  ré  le 
keeping  his  door  open  than  n-A    "óonAr    a    coitneAt)    An 

by  shutting  it.  orcAibu  nÁ  mAn  a  •óéAnf-6'ó 

ré  be  n-A  "ounAt). 

87.  (5)  English  Yerbal  in  — ing  passive        vo  (aj)  -f- 
possessive  f  verbal  noun. 

The    house    is    building]  (=    is       UÁ  An  ui§  'Á  óun  pAf  (có^Áitc). 

being  built). 
The  trees  of  the  wood  were  being       bi  cnAinn  ha  coilte  t>'á  nAobAt). 

rent. 
It  is  being  made.  UÁ  fé  "o'Á  -óéAnAni. 

88.  (6)    English    dependent    clause  =  verbal    noun 
clause 

f  A^ur  An  gniAn  aj  -oul  ye. 
ÍA5  "oub  yé  -oo'n  gném. 

b'é  An  mAn^At),  nure  -oo  cadaijau 
Ain^iT)  "ouic-re  A^ur  cuta 
x>o  ceAcu  1/iom-rA. 

ttí  "OubAinU  rí  fA1C  AC  flUUAt 
AtriAC. 

b'Aicm  Wn  "oucAig  é  beic  beo 
bocu. 


As  the  sun  was  setting. 

The  agreement  was,  that  /  was 
[ "  to  give  you  money,  and  that 
Í  ,k'  you  were  to  accompany  me. 
She  said  nothing  but  walked  out. 

It^was  known  to  everyone  in  the 
place  that  he  was  in  a  state 
of  abject  poverty. 

Why  do  not  these  people  remain 
at  home  ?  Because  they 
have  no  commonsense. 

Why  are  you  standing  here  idle  ? 
Because  I  am  unwell. 


CAT)      'nA      CAob      11Á     fAIIAlX)      nA 

t)Aome  reo  fA  bAibe  ?     1at>  a 
beiú  5A11  ciaII. 
Cat)  ctn^e  -óuic  beiú  it>  feAfAth 
Annro    A^tir    uú    t)íoiriAoin  ? 
mé  'beié  bneoice. 


Government  of  the  Verbal  Noun. 

89.  A  verbal  noun  or  verbal  noun  clause  may  be 
in  the  nominative,  genitive,  dative  or  accusative 
case. 
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Nominative 

I  shan't  be  able  to  be  in.  Ill  V>eit>  aj\  mo  fttsmAf  beic  ifCig* 


Genitive. 


He  went  to  live  there. 
He  prepared  himself  to  depart. 
He  endeavoured  to  catch  it. 
It  was  time  to  stop. 


Cuait)  ye  cun  cothnui-oce  Ann. 
"O'ullriung  yé  é  f  ém  cun  ^luAirrv. 
Cuin  ye  cun  beince  aij\. 
bi  ye  i  n-Aiii  p5Aix>. 


He  attempted  to  catch  it.  Cuz;  fé  ia|\j\acc  aj\  bneic  &i|t. 

Without  hope  of  their  returning.       ^ati   comne  le   n-A  t>ueACc   caja 

n-Ai]\ 

Accusative. 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  remain       ceAp  ye  yAtiAtnAinu  Ann. 
there. 

90.    A    verbal    noun    or    verbal    noun    clause    may 
depend  on  a  noun  or  adjective  : — 


He  was  afraid  to  attack  them 
I  had  not  time  to  come. 


toi  ca^Ia  Ain  CAbAi]\c  ]:úca. 
11  í    n.Aib    UAin     (Ain,    aja)     AjjAtn 
ceAcc. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  get       X)\  r-eAnp  Ai^e  obAi|\  •ó'fwjÁil, 

work. 
I  have  permission  to  go.  CÁ  ceA-o  a$a™  1  niceAcr. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  go.  nil  yonn  onm  imr>Acc. 

91.  The  construction  mentioned  in  the  previous 
paragraph  should,  however,  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  The  following  will  show  preferable  methods 
of  rendering  : — 


He  was  afraid  to  attack  them. 
I  had  not  time  to  come. 


Hi    lei^peAt)   eAgLa   "óo    caI')ai]\c 

yiiuA. 
mi  j\Aib  x)'iK\in  A^Atn  ceACc. 
"J11Í  |\Aib  UAin  a^aui  aj\  te&tc. 

He  had  the  good  fortune  to  get       ÉH  ré  x>e  fe&fif  aij\  ah  ob&ip  a 
work.  "6'VAjÁil. 

<CÁ  ceAtD  unceAÓCA  A^Atn. 
"iCÁ  pé  ceAt>uijce  dg&m  unco  act. 
|  nil  yonn  unceACCA  0|\m. 
nil  -o'fonn  oj\m  imdeACC. 
(r\\  jronn  liom  miteACc. 


I  have  permission  to  go. 
I  am  not  inclined  to  go. 
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92.  The  complement  of  the  verbal  noun  may  : 
(i)  Follow  it,  when  it  will  be  in  the  genitive  case. 

The  bargain  was  that  I  was  to  to'é  An  mAn^/vo  rmre  *oo  úAbAij\r 

give  you  money.  Aingi-o  'otnu-re. 

In  order  that  you  should  cut  off  Cun  uú  'bAinu  Ati  óititi  T>e. 

his  head. 

The  pretty  girl  who  milks  the  An  cAibín  -oeAr  cntn'óre  ha  mbó. 

cows. 

If    I    had    a    man    to    see    fair  "OÁ    mbeA-o    reAn    -oéAncA    cine 

play.  AgAm. 

There  was  not  left  a  man  to  tell  níoj\  ■pÁ^A'ó  reA]\  mnirce  rcéib. 

the  tale. 

The  construction  of  the  first  two  examples  is  unusual, 
except  when  the  subject-complement  precedes  the 
verbal  noun,  and  at  the  same  time  the  object-comple- 
ment follows. 

93.  (2)  Or  precede  it,  joined  to  the  verbal  noun 
by  a  preposition.  Observe  that  in  this  case  the 
complement  when  a  noun  is  governed  by  the  word 
preceding  it. 

He  did  it  to  make  you  angry.  "óem  ré  é  cun  reijuje  'óup  one. 

He  has  just  broken  the  window.         CÁ  r é  -o'éir  ha  rmneoi^e  'bjur cat). 
He  tried  to  break  the  window.  Ú115  ré  lAnn&cc  aj\  An  bpnneoi^ 

a  bnireAT). 

94.  An  Irish  verbal  noun  -f-  preposition  (or  adverb) 
often  =  English  noun. 

There  was  no  escape  for  him.  ni    ]w\ib  -cub  Ar  Ai^e. 

He  asked  lodging,  T)'iAnn  ré  beic  ircig. 

The  entrance  to  the  house  was  ...       sé    bí    in  An   'ó  11 1   1  r  u  e  a  c    6 11  n 

An   ui§e 
Catholics     had     no     chance     of       ni  nAib  Aon  b]\eiú  A£  CAiciUcigib 
getting  bxFeducation.  Aj\cAbAij\u  ru  at  •o'f  A5Á1L. 

95.  The  English  infinitive,  etc.,  passive  is  often 
rendered  in  Irish  by  the  verbal  noun  active. 
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You  allowed  me  to  be  injured.  "Oo  tei^if  mé  'goprugA-ó. 

A  very  different  state  of  affairs  ;  A    iík\Iai]\c    -oe    pcéAt:     fAT>    a 

they  are  being  killed  by  hard  uiauua*  le  h-obAip. 

work. 

He  jumped  for  joy  that  he  had  "Oo   léitu    yé  le    h-ÁcAr-  coirc   é 

been  chosen.  'cogA-o. 

You   do   not   deserve  that  any-  Hi   -pú   cti]\A  éinní-ú  "oo   cAbAij\c 

thing  should  be  given  you.  -ouic. 


1S. 

See  5]\ÁitnéA|\   ha  SAetnUje  §§  584-563. 

96.  The  verb  if  is  used  : — 

(1)  In  sentences  of  identity  : — 

James  is  the  man.  ^y  é  SéAffiAf  an  ]:eA)\. 

(2)  In  sentences  of  classification  : — 

James  is  a  man.  If  V^a]\  SéAftiAf. 

(3)  For  emphasis  : — 

We  went  to  Cork  v<  sterday.  If  itvoé  a  cuA-ÓAmA|\  50  Coj\cai§. 

97.  In  Munster  the  normal  forms  for  (2)  and  (3) 
are  not  generally  used  in  affirmative  sentences,  the 
following  being  preferred  : — 

James  is  a  man.  VeAlx  'feA'ó  SéAtriAf. 

Aesop  was  a  slave.  "Oaoj\  -oo  b'eA-ó  Aer-op. 

We  went  to  Cork  yesterday.  In-oé'reAt)  ACUAiSAniAiA  £o  CopcAij. 

» 

98.  These  forms  are  also,  though  not  so  universally 

used,  in  interrogative  sentences  :  they  are  rarer  in 
negative  sentences,  and  scarcely  ever  used  in  dependent 
clauses  : — 

Is  that  a  book  ?  leADAp  ah    ca-ó  é  pn  ? 

That    is   not   a    book.  11  i   IoaV>a)\   é   I'm. 

He  says   that  is  not  a  book.  QeipeAim  pé  11ÁC  LtAOAp  épti. 
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99.  1f  is  often  omitted  : — 

We  went  to  Derry  yesterday.  1n-oé  a  éuA'ÓAniAn  50  *ooi|\e. 

Written  by  "  Torna."  Có^ha  t)o-  rcniob. 

He  will  come  tomorrow  night.  1  reduce  AmÁineAó  a  ciocpAix)  ré. 

/  took  it  from  you.  trUfe  t)o  Ú05  uaiu  é. 

100.  UÁ  .  .  .  1  is   used  instead  ofif  : — 

(1)  When  we  wish  to  express  that  a  person  or  thing 
has  become  what  he  is  from  some  different  state. 

He  is  a  priest  now.  UÁ  fé  'riA  fA^Anc  Anoir. 

(2)  In    sentences    like    the     following,    containing 
"  only  "  :- 

He  was  only  a  poor  shoemaker.         ni  nAib  Ann  ac  ^néArAi'óe  bocc. 

(3)  In  certain  moods,  etc.,  in  which  iy   is    defective, 
e.g.  imperative  and  verbal  noun. 

Be  a  good  boy.  toí   ro  gAnfún  tnAiú. 

You  must  be  a  man.  CAicpn  beiú  1*0  feAn. 

101.  Note    the    following    in  which  cÁ  .  .  .  a]\  is 
used  for  if  : — 

He  is  the  richest  man  in  Munster.       uÁ   ré  An  ah  bpeAn   if  rAit)bne 

fA  trttnnAin, 
I'm    inclined    to    say    that    the       Hi  •oeinnn  nÁ  50  br/tiit  ah  méro 
money  I  gave  you  was  the  Aing-m  a   cu^Ar  •omu  aj\  An 

best  I  ever  invested.  Aij^eAX)  ir  -peAnn  a  cuirveAf 

|MAin. 
Your  son  is  one  of  them.  UÁ  x>o  itiac  An  ceAnn  ACA-ran. 

The   above  construction  is  sometimes  valuable   in 
complicated  sentences  like  : — 

I  should  like  to  find  out  if  any  of  t)A  ihAiú  biom  a  -óéAHAni  AmAc 
them   is   the   writer   of   the  An  inbeA'ó  An   cé  rcniob  An 

letter.  teiuin   aja  émne  aca. 

None  of  the  boys  here  is  the  one  11  í  I  a  11  buAÓAibb  acá  nAitn  An 
I  want.  émne  aca  yo. 
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102.  Observe  use  of  the  preposition  -oe  in  sentences 
like  the  following  : — 

I  am  as  good  a  man  as  you.  cÁitn  corii  niAic  "o'feAn  teAc-f a. 

He  was  a  bigger  man  than  the  t)A  trio  t>'feAn  é  11Á  An  r/eAn  eile, 
other. 

A  dverbs 

103.  Adjectives   are   often  used  adverbially  : — 

Late  at  night.  Déi-óeAiuc   rAii  oi-oce. 

He  spoke  angrily  to  me.  "Oo  Iadai]\  ré  reA^Ac    tiom 

104.  The    noun    is    sometimes    used    adverbially, 
without  a  preposition  : — 

He  was  walking  along  the  road.  bí  yé  a^  ^AbÁiL  av>  b  ó  ú  a  n . 

He  paced  up  and  down  the  floor.  buAil  ye  fior  fUAr-  An  u-unlÁn. 

I  must  have  been  somewhat  out  ní  r/olÁin  nó  bio)"  aj*  mo  tneADAi]\ 

of  my  mind.  y  u  x>  éipn. 

The  evening  is  a  little  chilly.  UÁ  An  unÁcnónA  buille   beA*; 

Time. 

105.  "  Time  how  long  '    is  often   expressed    by  the 
noun  used  absolutely  : — 

They  remain  a  few  days.  ^AiiAim  v*ia*o  cúplA  lÁ. 

106.  Various    prepositions    are    used     to     express 

duration   of  time  under  different   aspects  : — 

• 

lie  is  working  at  it  during  the  UÁ  pé  Ag  ^AbÁil  -oo  a  j\  peA<6 
(=  the" whole)  week.  nA  peACUltiAlue. 

He  was  lure  twice  during  the  bí  yé  Aiinfo  t>a  UAtp  1  p  1  f  ha 
week.  r-eACcriiAuie. 

He  will  be  here  for  a  week.  beix>     yo     Annp    5  o    c  e  a  n  n 

peAócHiAme. 

I   shall  have  it  finished  during  beró  pé  cptaómngte   ajaw   yt 

(=  within,    before     the     end  ÓeAflfl    HA   peAOCIflAWe. 

of)  the  week. 
lie  had  been  here  for  the  past      rÁ  pé  Atinpo  te  peAécthAin 

week. 
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107.  "  Time  when  ' 
preposition  : — 

On    a    summer    evening. 

I  was  coming  home  one  night. 

One  March  morning. 


is  often   expressed  without   a 

C  ]\  Á  c  n  ó  11  a  r-AihjA&ró. 


m 
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10^  oix)ce   A£  ceAcc  AbAibe 
Ui-oeAH  LÁ  rtlÁ]\rA. 


108.  Note  the  following  : — 


On  Monday. 

On  Monday  night. 

On  next  Monday. 

On  last  Monday 

At  that  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  year. 

At  midnight. 

Sometimes. 

In  the  evening. 

In  the  morning. 

This  day  week.   Jjg^ 

Next  Monday  week. 
This  year. 
Last  year. 
A  year  ago. 


"Oe  buAin. 

1r-roiT)ce  -oe  biiAin. 

*Oé  buAin  yeo  cujAinn. 

"Oe  buAni  feo  cAicce  (A^Airm). 

'Saii  Am  [om, 

I  iroeitxeAX)   ha  bbiA'ótiA. 
A]\  uai|\  ah   trteA-oon-oroce. 
A]\  uAi|\ib;   HAi}\eAticA. 

II  m   c|\ÁcnótiA  (r-A  rjAÁcnóiiA). 
A|\  iiiAiT)in. 

SeAcciiiAm   ip  LÁ  iiroiii. 
SeAcutiiAin   ó  irmui. 
SeAcciiiAm  ó'n  ttu\ii  yo  cugAinn, 
1   tnbLiA'óiiA. 

AtlUljAlt). 

bLiA'ÓAin  ó   fom. 


Place  and  Direction. 

109.  Úoip,  úia|a,  te&y,  cuAit>  and  their  deriva- 
tives are  used  very  much  more  frequently  in  Irish 
than  east,  etc.,  in  English  :  they  are  often  used  where 
left,  right,  etc.,  would  naturally  be  used  in  English, 
hence  equivalents  of  these  latter  are  rarely  met  with 
in  genuine  Irish  : — 

He  took  the  path  to  the  right.  ^Aib  ye  ah  cAfÁn  pAp  (-jrvL. ). 


110.  Note:— 

He  went  down  the  hill. 
She  got  up  on  the  horse. 

Anyone  alive. 

He  overtook  him. 

Come  here  ! 

Move  back  ! 

I  will  be  quits  with  him, 


CUAvó  yé  be  pÁtiAi'ó   ah   crime. 
ÚÁitng     rí     1     ii-Ái|\r)e     A|\     ah 

^CApAbb. 

émne  acá  fUAr*. 
ÚÁH115  yé  y  11  a  f  bei|\ 
Uaij\   cugAin  1  teiú. 
"Ojuii-o   y  1  a  |\ !      (SiA|\   te^c!) 
beAt)-^A  f  iu  f  beip 
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111.  Ann  is  used  for  there,  pronominal ly  of  a  place 
already  mentioned  ;  Annj\Mi  otherwise  (c.f.  French 
use  of      y,         la.   ) 

I   was  in  Waterfonl  yesterday.  V)íof  i  bponctÁip£e  m-oé  ;    con- 
I  saw  O'Brien  there.  nAc  An  "bniAnAc  Ann. 

She    brought    him    with    her    to  rtuj;  p  Lei  50  ConAtnAnA  6,  A^uf 
Connemara    and    kept  him  00   romieÁ-o  fí   Ann 

there. 

K'-main  there.  £Ati  a  n  n  fo  1  n. 

He  is  over  there.  rÁ  pe*  Ann-p  It/. 

112.  The  adverb  "  the  "  :— 

The  longer  the  better.  T/Á  fAto,    'feA-6  if  feAnn. 

So  much  the  more  did  they  beat       Sin  map  If  mó  ©o  tuina-OAn  é. 
him. 

Note  that  fAi-o  is  the  abstract  noun  corresponding  to  ^ada. 

113.  Note  the  independent  use  of  the  adverbs  in 
the  following  : — 

Out  he  went.  AmAc  teij\ 

Off  he  went  at  full  speed.  A]'  50  bnÁCAÓ  bei-p. 

Hove  back!  SiAjt  Lib! 

"The  gate  rlew  open.  l^ceAc   teif  An   n^eacA. 


Conjunctions    and   Prepositions. 

114.  '  If  '  is  translated  by  oá  if  the  principal 
clause  (apodosis)  contains  a  verb  in  the  conditional 
mood,  otherwise  by  nu\.  T)Á  takes  the  past  sub- 
junctive  (or  conditional)!   mÁ  the  Indicative. 

//    the  sentence  is  m  use    mujtA    (mujtAf    with 

tense)  for  111Á,  and  oÁ  mbAfj  (put)é)  nÁ  for  -o^  : — 

I  will  give  you  thejjook  it  I  i  CADAftfAT)    An    LeAbA|\   tvjic    má 

it.  mi. 

1  would  rive  yon  the  book  if  I       r  a  b  .*  n  y  a  1  n  n  411  leAbAjx -ouic 
had   it.  x)  Á  m  b  e  a  •£>  r é  A^Am. 
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N.B. — After  the  verbs  of  asking,  "if"  is  equivalent 
to  "whether"  and  is  translated  by  An;  (nÁ  or  tiac 
with  negative). 

Ask  him  if  it  is  wheat.  pAf|\ui§  x>e  An  cj\uicneAcu  é. 

115.  The  future  tense  of  direct  narration  becomes 
conditional  (secondary  future)  in  reported  speech.  In 
this  case  if  the  speaker  used  mÁ  in  direct  narration, 
the  mÁ  is  retained  in  the  reported  speech  : — 

I  will  show  it  to  you  if  you  like.       CeAfpÁitij:eA,o  t>uiu  é,  rnAY  rnAi£ 

teAc  é. 
She  said  she  would  show  it  him       "OubAijAc  fi  50  'oceAfpÁinpeA'ó  -pi 
if  he  wished.  x)0  é,  inÁ  bAT)  iViaiú  beip  é. 

116.  When  the  protasis  of  an  if  "  sentence  consists 
of  two  parts,  the  verbal  noun  construction  is  generally 
used  for  the  second  (See  119)  : 

If  you  are  a  good  boy  and  come  TTIÁ  bíorm  cú  1*0'  buAÓAiVl  triAit 
early,  I  will  give  you     .    .    .  ASuf  ceAcc  50  Iuaú,  cAb- 

AnfA-O    X>U1C      .       .       . 

If  you  had  bought  the  cow  and  T)Á  ^ceAtimngceÁ  ah  bó  A^ur- 
paid  for  the  purchase    .    .    .  a  1 1\  5  e  a  t>  x>  o  x>  í  o  L  Af  an 

gee  Aim  ac     .     e     . 

If  any  one  comes  and  takes  the  mÁ  úa^atíti  éinne  A^uf  an  áiu 
place     ...  a  éógAitic    .     .     . 


Reported  Speech. 

117.  50  or  11Á  must  be  repeated  before  each  verb 
in  a  principal  clause  in  reported  speech  ;  (indirect  or 
oblique  narration). 

Hence  English  phrases  like  "  he  added,"  "  he 
observed  further  "  which  serve  to  remind  the  reader 
of  English  that  the  oblique  narration  continues  are 
unnecessary  in  Irish. 
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Observe  that  50  and  ná  must  immediately  precede  the 
verb  :— 

So  that  if  yoif  had jbo ught  it,  you  1  -ocneo,  -oÁ  ^ceAnningceÁ  é,  n   - 

could  not  possibly  have  paid  OAogAL  50   n-oíolf  Á  aj\ 
for  it. 

Perhaps  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  b'féi-oiu    1    gcionti    bliA-ónA    nó 

so  they  would  have  leisure  wan    pti    50    m  b  e  a -6    0m 

to  do  something.  aca  nu-o  éi^mc  a  -óéAnArh. 

Till,  after  a  time,  he  thought  of  a  50  -oci,  1  gcioitn  ca™aiLl,  5  u  n 

plan.  cmmmg  ré  An  feifc. 

118.  Note  that  expressions  like  b'fréixnft,  t>om  (am) 
b|\iACA]\,  pA^im  te  h-u^-u^cc,  are  followed  by  50  or 
tiÁ : — 

Perhaps    he    will     be    here    to-  b'^éwij\  50  mber6  f é  Ann  AtnÁin- 

morrow.  eAc . 

Indeed  it  is.  "óum  bniAcan  50  bf  ml. 

119.  go  is  sometimes  used  to  avoid  the  repetition 
of  ntiAi|\.  *oÁ,  etc. 

When    the    doctor    comes    in    a  nuAip   a   cA^Ann    An   -oocctnrv    1 

week's  time  and  the  man  is  ^cionn  re^ccniAine  A^uf  50 

up.      .      .      .  mbi  onn  An  x)ume 'nA  ruróe. . 

If  the  barrel  were  full  of  water  "OÁ   mbeA-ó    An    bAinite    LÁn    "o' 

and    the    cork    were    with-  inrce    A^ur    50    "ocAppAic- 

drawn     .     .     .  eoccÁ  An   cone     .     .     . 

120.  Ac  is  often  equivalent  to  "  provided  that." 

I  will  give  you  five  shillings,  pro-  UAbAnfAT)    conómn    -ovnc    ac    ah 

vided  you  will  leave  me  the  cApAil  x/fA^Ailc  a^a™. 

horse. 

I'll   give   you  five  shillings   pro-  CAbAnpA'ó   conomn   -ouic   ac    nÁ 

vided  you  will  stay  only  till  fAnpain  ac   50  IÁ. 
.    morning. 

It  will,  if  only  vou  persevere  at  beif>,  ac  leAnArhAinc  aij\. 

it. 

121.  Note  the  following  uses  of  ^é  : — 

The  burden  of  their  discour.v  is  Hi    bfofifl    x>e   l-°pc   acu    ac   a  5 

praise  of  the  other  side.  m  o  u  a  *6  nA   li-Áice  call. 

I   am    as   good    a   man   as   you,  UÁim  com  niAic  x/feAp  "LeAc-fA 

don't  think  that  I  am  not.  nÁ  cunning  &6  50  or/inlini. 

He  made  no  answer  but  iired  at  1*1  ion  -óein  ré  ^c  cAiccAtn  leo. 
them. 
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They  rejected  him  merely  be- 
cause he  did  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  Irish. 

She  did  not  utter  a  word  but  sat 
up. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  stop 
her,  everyone  made  way  for 
her. 


CuineA-oAjx  ua£a  é  jAn  Aon  cúif 
eile  ac  coifc  ^Ati  Aon  focAL 
^AoLumne  t>o  beic  Aige. 

Hi  •oubAinc  fí  ^ocaI  ac  éipge 
'riA  ftM'óe. 

tlíon  cug  éitine  yé  í  'fcop,  ac 
^ac  éirme  a^  «oéAHAifi  r-t/ige 

X)1. 


122.  Note  the  use  of  &%uy  (if)  in  the  following  : 


As  big  as  ever  he  was. 

I  met  a  man  when  I  was  going 

home. 
A  man  running  across  the  field. 

He  once  had  twenty  cows. 

There  are  some  who  would  pre- 
fer    .     .     . 

I'm  indifferent  as  to  that  so  long 
as  he  is  well. 

It  is  not  worth  a  pin. 

He  did  it  to  make  you  angry. 

As  the  weather  is  fine. 

What  on  earth  possessed  him  to 

stand  there  ? 
"  considering"  the  day  is  so  fine. 
"  considering  "  it  is  so  tough. 
I  have  done  wrong  in  not  coming 

sooner. 
You  have  treated  me  badly  in 

taking  my  child  from  me. 


Com  mó]\  Agtif  bí  ye  niAm. 
OuaiL   -oume  tiom    A^tif  mé  Ag 

'oul  AbAite. 
peAf\   A^Uf    é   A£    tt1C    C|\eAf  11A  11A 

pÁince. 
bí  yé  1Á  A^uf  bí  pce  bó  bAintie 

Aige. 
UÁ  ctnt)  aca  A^uf  if  r/eAnn  leo 

.     .     .     (See  60.) 
1f  cumA  1/iom  é  pn  tiuAin  if  50 

bjrtnL  yé  50  mAic. 
tlí  pú  bionÁn  ^y  é. 
"Oem    ré   é   'o'-poníi  ij-  50  gcinn- 

•    -peA'ó  yé  peA|\5  one. 
UnÁc   if   50    bftní  An    AimreAn 

bneÁ§. 

CAT)    é    Atl    *OOtlAr-    A   bl    Ain,    A^Ur 

beic  'íia  feAjAm  Atmrom  ? 
Agtir  Ati  1á  com  oneÁg  rom. 
Agtir  a  nigne  uÁ  ré. 
nil  An  ceAnc  •oéAncA  A^Am  Agur 

^Ati  ueAóc  níor  utnrce. 
1f  ^nÁntiA  T)einir  ontn  é  Agur  tno 

teAtib  'oo  bneic  tiAim. 


123.  In  many  phrases  the  preposition  50  is  omitted  : 


From  side  to  side. 
From  end  to  end. 
From  beginning  to  end. 
From  head  to  foot. 


Ó  cAob  cAob. 

Ó  ceAnn  ceAtin. 

Ó  ctiir  'oeineA'ó. 

Ó  mutt &c  cAbAm. 


124.  Similarly  other  words  are  omitted  in  :— 

Whether    the   work   is   hard  or      pó  bog  c^uaix)  Ati  gnó. 

easy. 

Whether   the   time  be   early  or      pé  moc  'oéi'óeAnAc  ah  cnÁc. 

late. 
However  wet   or  cold   the  pé  fbtnc  -ptiAn  Ati  uAin. 

weather. 
He  walked  up  and  down.  buAit  ye  rior  yu&y. 

Whether  you  like  it  or  not.  pé  olc  mAic  Icac  é. 


NOTES 


Part    I. 

2. 

i.  Sin  leo'c^).     2.  pA  c|'ti§e  *óóib.     3.    'No  one  ever   caught  a 
flail  who  could     ..." 

3. 

1.  CA|\r\Ai(n)£  Am&c.     2.  V^  ceAnn  nóirmc.     3.  ^j\  bun.     4.  Aj\bic. 

4. 

1.  'That  they  might.'  2.  Use  active  voice.  3.  fUAr.  4.  nion 
yeA-OA-OAjx  |\éi-óceAc  eACoj\CA. 

5. 
1.  of  CIO  tin.     2.  ca;\  éif  via  $f\éine  -oo  -óub  j?é.     3.  lAjvfolAr  ha 
^néme.     4.   Say  '  falling  on.'     5.    a  bionn  bu^ibue  ifCeAC  1  n-Ai^tieA-o 
twine. 

6. 

1.  a§ait>  -oo  cAb^ipc  &]\    2.  lAnnAim  j*eij\bif  aj\.   3.  op-ouijitn  -oo. 

7. 

1.  riuo  beir  jré  h-a  x>éiti  aj\  a  oiceAtl.  2.  'Nor.'  3.  '  He  was  in 
great  difficulty.' 

8. 

1.  '  Become  longer,'  a^  -oubi  bfAi\>.  2.  aiiiac.  3.  '  The  sun  gets 
hotter.'     4.  bj\ocAbb  rnój\.     5.   Omit.     6.   '  That  it  is/     7.   50  rocAi]\. 

9. 

1.  '  Did  not  know  who  it  was.' 

10. 

1.  be  ■q^i-oeAtiAije.  2.  'You  would.'  3  'Mildness  and  softness 
comes  in  the  weather  along  with  it.'  4.  Aj\  a  nt>iceAbt.  5.  '  Pleasant 
is  the  song  ,  .  .  '  6.  Repeat  construction  of  previous  note.  7. 
ppeAbAnn  .  .  .  jAn  comne.  8.  *  You  would  like.'  9.  '  This  itself 
is  not  finer  than     .     .     .  '      10.  &£  eicibc  -ochb  petti. 

11. 
i    1f  mAicbe^cé.     2.  Cuine^nn   mo  coib  gttlAlftACG  Ap  fltlbAl 

bpéicib  mo  ihéipe.     3.  bei$  -00111. 
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12. 

i.  Cé  cAr-fAÍ  onAmn.  2.  ÚAn  ac  Anonn.  3.  *  We  were  not  long.' 
4.  Aitnpgim.  5.  Repeat  the  noun.  6.  Say  Luce  tiAteAUAj\;  similarly 
Luce  tiA  mbjAOg.  7.  cuic  An  cubAifC  An  r/A-o  aja.  8.  niL  Aon  gnó 
A^AiLe  A^Atn.  9.  cun  50  'octnjreA'o  11  a  finLe  a^au.  10.  t)Á  bAnn. 
11.  1  n-oeineA'ó  ua  rcpíbe.     12.  ac  co^An. 

13. 

1.  'That  (51)  is  the  length  of  winter'  (after  'February'). 
2.  Use  gen,  of  proper  name.  3.  Omit  4.  '  Cold  and  frost  come.'  5. 
Omit ;  or  begin  new  sentence  '  rain  .  .  .  come.'  6.  '  There  is  not  much 
length  in  the  days.'     7.  'Are  in  their  company.'     8.   '  They  have.' 

14. 

1.  norni.     2.  'oa  (with  past  subj.)     3.  a  Leicéi-o  'o'fUA'OAtt  pé.     4 
mujAA  mbeA'ó  50.      5.  ó  ciAimb(ín).     6.  if  bAogALAó.     7    ^An   fcéAL 
bnónAc  A^Amti   1  rroeipeAX)   Ati   LAe.     8.  1f  ceAnc  mo  bu-meACAf  a 
beiú.     g.  An  "oÁ  Lá  'oéAj;  A^ur  tiiAinfeAT). 

15. 

I.     CÁ  COCU§AT>  1    f AO§aL    U1A1C    ACA.       2.    T)uL   AttlAC   A]\.       3.    Omit 

4,  AC. 

17. 

I.  An  Uuac.  2.  Loc  Lém.  3.  'OÁ  rnbeiceÁ  a^  ^AbÁiL.  4.  níL 
a^au  ac  t)uL.  5.  C1LL  On^LAn.  6.  Say  'you  are.'  7.  'You  will  be  at.' 
8.  11a  h-Acr\Ai.  9.  "Dun  Log.  10.  Tlei-oin.  11.  'Onoici'oin  iu  Spi-o- 
eoije.  12.  LeAbA  ua  bó.  13.  UeAtnpALL  An  CnocÁm.  14.  5eA*oAc 
(2./".).     15.  t)Án-cLuAin.      16.  CiLLLocÁm. 

18. 

1.  '  Paying  a  visit.'     2.  'Eating.'     3.  bneÁg  (ironical).     4.  'Sign. 

5.  •  When  the  train  began  to  come  into  .  '     6.  Omit. 

19. 

1.  niAn  a  'óéAn^A'ó  cAiLín  rriAic.  2.  UAbAin  cúnfA  riA  prince 
irxeAó.  3.  cau  n-Air.  4.  noriiAC  5.  Say  '  better.'  6.  t>o'n  iAr\j\Acc 
rom.     7.  Leif.     8.     1  n-éij\inn. 

20. 

I.    "ÓÍ   An    ]AAC  Aj\  A  fAOÚAn. 

21. 

1.  1  ^ceAnc.  2.  1  T)CAob  $&n  10/0  -do  beic.  3.  Omit.  4.  1  -ocAob. 
5.  -oiAn  An.  6.  uní-o  por.  7.  niAn  An.  8.  'When  he  opened.'  9. 
Say  •  gate  of  the  lane.*  10.  A^ur  5A11  mnci  fern,  with  verbal  noun.  11 . 
voir\  au  x>Á  f  uiL  aij\.      12    rc&oiL  Le. 
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22. 

I.  'He  made  good  haste  to'  (cun).  2.  a^  cuaj\t)a%.  3.  rÁim-  1 
n-Ái|\oe.  4.  níop  b'é  A  óeApihAt),  5.  ah  ...  1*0.  6.  '  All  the 
people'     7.    u\ró.     8.   Use  the  article  followed  by  pé.     9.    '  Went  into. f 

23 
1.   Apooróce  ArtlÁlpeAÓ.      2.    bem  CAicce.      3.    pé   bni£   ik\  mionn" 

4.    An     ppApÁtl   DO  toeiC    A£AC.       5.    j'lÁll.       6.     A  gAII     pop  -oo-pAn.        7.    '  If 

you  had  bought.'     8.   a   coil  -o'lmipc  opr.     g.    An   piA"OAj\  a  bi   pic. 

10.  nÁ|\  bAojAL  co.       II.    ]\iAni  ó  pom. 

24. 
I.  cAicnn,      2.   .'Behind    him.'     3.   awac    pA   La.     4.    'When.'     5. 
'Appearance  of  stopping  at  (A5)  the  snow.'     6.  Omit.      7.  haul     8.  fAp 
a  múópAÍ   .    .    .   lA-o.     9.  An  picAccA-ó 'Á  cÁca-ó.      io.  '  Though t  it  was.' 

11.  cat)  é  An  -oonAp  a  bi  Ain  1  bei&'tiA  peApAiiv      12.    ntt  iiic  longfiA'ó 
{last).       13.   mo  c]Uia§  en.      14.   ip  tjóca  50.      15.   beA§CA  aj. 

25. 

r.  bí  a^  caVjai  pc  .  .  .  j?é  nxjeA|\A.  See  (66).  2.  ac,  ^AbÁib  AH 
c-uj\lÁ|\  fUAf.  3.  C/s^  ceipc.  4.  peAp  nA  ciia§a.  5.  'She  did 
nothing  but.'  6.  a  clóca  -oo  rcAoibeA-o  piAp  piop  -01.  7.  'in.'  8. 
món.     9.  Omit.       10.   oróce   ah   aohaiJ.      11.   1    n-Aon   pep Aié   AihÁin. 

12.  Cfa  cé  beA-ó  Ann  ac  .      [3.    'tu\  pceilibeACAiJ, 

26. 
1.  cpUAtVfAog&L.     2.  Say  ;  there  are  twenty  rungs  in  each  ladder.' 

27. 

1.  Omit.  2,  *  He  was  called  as  a  nickname.'  3.  A  ivoAOine-mtiiiin- 
ceAjvÓA  pan.     4.   tjo  leAii  niA|\  Aititti  Atp, 

28 
1.  ac   ^o   mborpAitj  puvo   leo  ati   poll  aitiac  uAinn,      2.   l)Ain  An 
61  dAf  "oioni  50.     3.   leni  cuimne.      .4.    '  what  does  he  want'.1'     5.    é  'nA 
péACÓig  be   pin  nib. 

29. 
1.    pé  \Autc  11  a  gpéltte.      2.    CÚpfAÍ  An  cpAOgAÍt. 

30 

.   Make   new  sentence,  'She  intended,' etc.      2.  pu>.      3.  tjo      4, 
Use  Aj;up.     5.   '  I  shall  give  her  up  (\  HAf)  to.' 

31. 

i.    rio)\      2.    ni    OUDAipC    p1    rAIC    'nA    CCOWIIID.       3.    ní  j    nÁj\    1< 
uipci.      ^.     Use  tk\  mé IT).      5.    inÁ  in'intWTwn. 

Q 
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i,  '  For  (1  ^cóin)  the  sledgehammer.'  2.  '  To  encourage  him.'  3. 
■  made  themselves  hoarse  shouting.' 

33. 

1.  Use  úx).  2.  riA]A.  3.  Use  111  féitnn  "oo.  The  use  of  "oo,  instead 
of  te,  implies  absolute  impossibility ,  4.  'Gave  the  victory  to  him  over 
(a]\).'     5.  cADApúA  y uaj*  t>o.     6.   beAjAC.     7.   ^Iau. 

34. 

1.  Omit  2.  fAobA]\  A|\  a  op&clAib.  3.  ^Leo  n  a  ^céA'OUA  r/eAn. 
4    Use  cÁ   .  .   .   1  n-Acr\Ann,  Ag  feAUA'ó, 

35. 

1.   nÁ  ytnl  Aon  bpeic  a^  émtie  aca  aja  'out  1  scotnóncAr-  teAc. 

36. 

1.  Ay  éinníx)  -oÁp  ónucuig  "Oia,      2.  An  oi'óce  Aj\  a  r-UAimneAr-  aca, 

37. 

1.  ouaiL  y é  a  x)Á  bAij\  2.  'like  a  person  praying.'  3.  -oo  beim 
yé  Af  a  óonp.     4.   níorx  éinig  Leir-  50  triAic.     5.  cu^Air-  -o'eiceAC.     6. 

'riA  ^COfAin  C|\Ó. 

38. 

1.   Use  if  AtfiÍAró  .   .   .  A5  ■out  1  br/eAOAf . 

39 

1.   'Wanted  only  the  word.'     2.  -oiau  -oion^tfiÁlcA. 

40. 

1.  Say  'were  in  that  condition'  (cutnA).  2.  AgAi-o  a  cAbAijxc  An 
An  n^Aetiiinn  A^ur-  i  'fAocnugAT).  3.  uÁ  a  cua]\aj"caI  50  niAic  Aige 
Anoir  ó  "Ó1A. 

41. 

1.  Aj\  nóf  111  fee  uj\é  cjMACAp.      2.   bi  T>nomi  aijv  fum. 

42. 

1.  ceAnn-Ainm.      2.  Say  '  making  the  false  money.'     3.  con^iiAtfi 

feA|\.      4.  bun  of  cionn   An  t?A*o  le.      5.  6tnp  fé  Ati  coin  1  n-oiAi-ó.     6. 

Omit. 

43. 

1.  bi   .   .   .    A|\  An  ton*;  ceA-oUA.       2.    bi   .   .   .  ye  JcaLI.     3.  bí  ye 

comgeAlX  au    nuAX)-ctiniAinn.     4.  ^eAbb  An   óÍAcÁm  -oo  féAnAT).     5> 

Omit.     6.  ni  n Aib  aou  lonc.nA'ó  ac.     7.  1  f  'tnó  cmneA-ó  a  bi  An  cÁijvoe 

«. 

1.  Sé  nu*o  a  6 Ám  15  Ar-  •00.  2.  au  ceAn^A  'óun  pé  riieAr.  3. 
neAtú-bunAX)Af  ac. 
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45 

i.  Itlf  An  áic  ip  leicne  é.  2.  6.  3.  111  móp  11Á  50  bpuit.  4.  be 
péACAinr  bApnuic  o|\r^.  5.  cun  -oul  An  t)ci|\.  6.  CAlAfV>i|\eArc  -oo 
■oeAtiArh. 

46. 

1.  Begin  sentence  leith,  '  It  would  be  beyond  (op  dorm)  the 
power  .  .  .  .'  2.  '  That  are  in.'  3.  ■  If.'  4.  '  It  does  not  .  .  .  nav.' 
5.  céigeAnn  cun  cAinbe. 

47. 

1.   nio]\  "oeineAX)  a6.      2.  út).  3.   '  Any  day  he  pleased.' 

48. 
1.  uaca  po  6ÁW15  nomAinn.      2.    ,at>  -oo  oAiLitijA*  cujAinn  péin 
Agtip  A  gcun  1  -ocAirije.      3.    UÁ  .   .   .   jjAn    niAn    j;An    coiflAn&A   ojxca. 

4,     A  JCUaIIacC    A|\   VA-O.        5.     A   pAOg&l* 

49. 

1.  pcAinc.  2.  cÁnn^  auaiu  1  n^AC  nró.  3.  SeA<\]\  A£un  fin  au  ]\i 
é  péw. 

50. 
1.  a  ceic|\e  oineAt).      2.   beic  'iia  icij\.     3.   c  tune  Ann  JJAnnAotlAlC 

A|\.      4.   a£  leA§Av  ip  aj;  leAcrAX). 

51. 

1.    Use  cLaoi-6  be.     2.   ní  bionn  -oe  poj\r  aca  ac. 

52. 

I.    TA|A   A   ^ceAun. 

53. 
1.  The  definite  article  sufficiently  expresses  this.     2.  mÁ  'peA^,  ip 
é  cumA  'ua  -ouÁmig  pé  nÁ.     3.   Agup  é.     4.   '  As  he  would  look  at.' 

57. 

1.   beAn    An    beAj'A.     2.   uaiúi.      3.   iuajn   a  beAT>.     4.   Omit.     5.  bi 
.    .    A£  cup  ua  put  C|\íúi  —  púile  coin  géAp  Le  ineAiiAice. 

58. 

1.   Omit.     2.   A|\  a  ^cAOCAtnbAcr. 

60. 

I.   cun.      2.    A|\    nop,      3.    nio]\   lóitn.      4.    'ua  pLeipc. 

62. 
i,  ciocpAi')  Leo  ...  a  be\t  put*  péin,     2.  au  c-uaccaj\  &$up  au 
c-ioccAp,  au  co|\ai">  A£tip  All  CAipbe  v;o  Léip. 

70. 

I.    'In    itself.'      2.    Use    reipju\    which    really   means    'member    of 

parliament.''     3.  beA-o  DAOine  Áipiée   ae    gAUÁtLc    o'ooAlp  Aipi€e 

|\éij\  a  n-oi|\eAinnAccA.      4.    I  >bs. 
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Part  II. 

71. 

I.  A£  ceAcc  AbAiLe  -óom.  2.  An  fait).  3.  a^  cun  cnín-ó  ré.  4. 
lAn^nn. 

72. 

1.  Aj  u]aia11  Ap,  or  ré  -óéin.     2.  ó  foin. 

73. 

I.  aj  £AbÁil  cugAmn.      2.  "o'éipig. 

74. 

1.  cun  beince  aij\.     2.  aj\  ah  -ocAob  caLI  -oe, 

75. 

1.  ni  |\Aib  ...  1  bfA-o  cun  ^un  bAin  ré  AmAc.  2.  ir  aja  éigm  a 
bi.  3.  t)o  leAn  ré  Ain  cAtnAiblin  eiLe.  4.  cuip  ré  cbuAr  Ain  pern. 
5.  cua^.      6.  An  cApAilUn  a^  rooAn  50  rocAin,  ruAitnneArAÓ. 

76. 

I.  rAT)  6.  2.  Aob,  a  (bAin-)céibe.  3.  §Ab  é&x>  i  niAn  geAÍL  aj\. 
4.  t)'Á  bníg  rm.     5.  *]  iat>  a^  rnÁtn.      6.   lAn-thi-oe.      7.  x)em  .  .  .  -oe. 

77. 

I.  50.  2.  bicini.  3.  An  mén>  .  .  .  -oiob.  4.  A^ur  ni  nAib 
pumn  eite  cnorcÁm  Ann. 

78. 

1.  Aij\.  2.  1  5cói|\.  3.  bí  cuAinmi  Ai^e.  4.  '  Had  not  come  with- 
out business  (^nó).'  5.  ir-oócA^o.  6.  An  An  crj\Áro.  7.  a  niAtAinc 
•oe  gnó.     8.    rnÁix)igeAcc. 

79. 

1.  -o'fAn  ré  a^  bAibe  coicceAncA.  2.  An  cumA  éi£in.  3.  ruAin 
attiac.  4.  rogluirci.  5.  cu}\  Ar  An  crbige.  6.  t)o  bí  a^  AOX)Ain- 
eAcc.  7.  ca]\La  50.  8.  T)o  rcéic  An.  9.  An  uurA  rAn  ?  10.  Ironi- 
cal;  use  biceAtntiAc.      11.    Use  -ctnb  1.       12.    (rn)  An  riiAice  teAc  rem. 

80. 

1.  cu^  ccme  T)o.  2.  An  bon^.  3.  uuicmi  AnuAr.  4.  bi.  5. 
ceice£-6.  6.  A^ur.  7.  A^ur  jau  pioc  tv.'  bAnn  An  bAe  aca.  8.  An 
buile.     9.   1  -ocAob. 

81. 

1.  Ác  pen'oiA'ó.  2.  bío-ó  roi'óne  a^ac.  3.  ni  rAT>A  50.  4.  niAn 
geAlX  Ain;  'nA  ÚAob.  5.  ni  nAib  be  reircmc  ac.  6.  ré  mAn  beAt)  .  .  . 
uinci.     7.  gbeo.     8.  A]\  An  rAogAb. 
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82. 

i.  cinz;eAp  nó  peipeAp  mac.  2.  A5  bpuigin  -j  a^  AcpAnn.  3.  Say 
'so  that.'  4.  'He  did  his  best.'  5.  cun  a  cup  lACAlbopcA.  6.  'He  failed 
completely.'  7.  peipc.  8.  'He  sent  for.'  9.  ctn^e.  10,  Ajjuf  nAtmc 
eibe  1  noiAiT)  a  céile.  11.  Say  *  his  own  stick.'  12.  ni  neApc  50  cup 
be  céile.  13.  mÁ  cu^Ann  fib  -opunn  lÁihA  be  céile.  14.  •  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  anyone  from  getting  the  upper  hand  on  you.' 

83. 

1.   caoc  ;    Ap   LeAc-finl.       2.   50  "oci.       3.   cbuni.       4.   |\iaii.       5.   it 

6.    1AO  A   fCAOlbeAT)    11  A1T>. 

84. 

1.  niAiceAfAÍ  im  cAob.  2,  50  n-éini£ró  ah  c-á-ó  LeAC.  3.  niA]\  if 
coil  be  "Uia.  4.  'Putting  the  road  jrom  me.*  5.  feoit>ce.  6.  bi 
oipeAt)  cunneAfA  Aim  50. 

85 

1.  "oo  friAp  .  .  .  x)'Á  ceAiin.  2.  -oem  Ap  c'ajai-ó.  3.  ní  bAogAl 
■ouic.     4.  fÁgAnn  le  Ii-ua-oacc  50.     5.   ^u  mbeAX)  cofAc  A£  .   .  .   Ap. 

86 

I.    f1p  11A  fblAb.       2.    CÁpluig  A11AC]\A  fA  cflige  Aip. 

87. 

1.  uime.  2.  Ap  a  fÁpcAcc.  3.  OAp  leif  féui.  4.  -oob'  Á1I  leif 
a^.     5.   níop  -oem  fé  ac. 

88. 
1.   cac.     2.  ógbÁc  (ógtéoc).    3.  Ap  lÁp.     4.  'Lati  low  (leA^Aim)  as 
grass  would  be  laid  low  with  a  scythe.''     5,   ní   h-é  pm   péiti  ac.     6.  b'm 
rriAp  bA  liieAfA  T>óib  é. 

89. 
1.   fA  cfeAiiA-f  ao§aI.      2.   béic  AfAil.     3.   bei^mi  ifceAC. 

90. 

1.  ní  h-é  aca  poiiiAm-|v\.  2.  if  éigm  a  leipnigAT)  50;  repeat  50 
before  principal  clauses,  as  far  as  'at  this  period.'  3.  niAp  -óíogAl  Ap. 
4.  Say  '  If  he  lost  the  supreme  power,'  followed  b\  50  clause.  5.  11a 
beipeAt)  ém  Tie  leip. 

91. 

r.   féAÓAinc  cotiuf.     2.   cAp  elf.     3.  He  pretended. 

92. 

1.  'Used  to  take  (cogAnn)  the  world  easy.'  2.  a^  -oul  éun  bÁif.  3. 
■00  bí  a^  Áp  peAcc  pntifeAfAib  poHiAitm.  4  Say  'my  father.'  5.  beró 
put)    niAic   A^Aib.       6.    ]\oiiu\pAini.       7.    an    c-Aip^eA-o.       8.    ah    ueAc'c 

IfCeAC   DO   bí   ACA.       Q.    CAgpAim   X)U. 
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93. 

i.  peap  -oob'  peApp  a  cuippeA-o.  2.  Came.  3.  'Would  not  be  seen 
(auton.)'.  4.  Use  singular,  one  street  being  the  greater  part  of  the  town. 
5.  Without  being.  6,  b'p éioi}\  -oom,  or  b'péioip  50  pAgAitm,  7,  *  It  is 
greatly  you  want  information,' 

94 

I,    T)ÚT1    t1A   ClA|\|AÁm,        2,    Ap,       3,    1,        4,     CU1JA  Atl   ob^ip  A]A  btltl.       5, 

tiíop  "óein  .    .   .   itiaiu  td'a  pocAb.     6.  50  mop  -j  50  pó-móp.     7.  Ap  pAti, 
8,  *  Began,' 

95. 

1.  pcupAi-óeAcc.  2.  Of  less  danger  for  them,  to  .  .  .  3.  u-o.  4. 
Omit.  5.  •  Be  there  before  you.'  6.  emu  mio^ApnAc  cot>Iaca  Aip 
7.  A^up  é  A£  péi-oeA-ó.     8.  "oÁp  rmoig.     g.   'of.' 

96. 

1.  A^up  .  .  .  com  mAic  pti  (at  end  of  phrase).  2.  Till  I  show  (50 
with  pres.  subj.  or  fut).  3.  '  Would  herd.'  4.  'There  is  one  thing  I 
have  to  say  to  you.'  5.  *or.'  6.  11 Á  50.  7.  ^aii  Aon  ceAnn  1  n-eApiAm 
opcA.     8.  a  feAbAf  -o'aox)ai|\  ye  iat). 

97. 

1.  Ag  éAbugAT)  (leo)  o'n  pcoib.  2.  opúA.  3.  ^upb'  peApp  teip# 
4.  'too.'     5.   1  ^cóip.     6.  comnAoip  (com-Aoir)  -oom-pA. 

98. 

1.  "opoc-fAogAt.  2.  use  cpeAb.  3.  111  pAib  cpiAtl  "Ointie  nÁ 
•oAonA-me  Aip.     4.  5A11  cmtie  aj  cup  cui^e  11Á  uai-o.     5.  bí  a  piAti  Aip. 

99. 

1.  'via  mriÁib  05A  éipigce  puAp.  2,  ba  mó  50  mop.  3.  '  came  on 
them,'  4.  cuti.  5,  'oem  .  .  .  «oi.  6.  gupb  AmlAix).  7.  omit.  8.  'a 
long  time  so  that.'     9.  pibu\tcA. 

100. 

1.  ó  pug  yé  o|\m  -oe  fóbÁp  pAogAib.  2.  pé'm  rnucc.  3.  SpeAp 
eibe.  4.  cuiple,  5.  'got.'  6.  'Tis  I  that  am.'  7.  pn  raAjt if  trio.  8, 
LeAtiAim  -oioc.     9.  'taken  some  of  the  wantonness  (eeAfbAc)  from  you.' 

101. 

1.   cÁmig  1  n-Áijvoe  A]\.     2.  buAiL.      3.  j;o  Léip.     4.  50  móp  móp 
(at    beginning  of   clause).      5.    'back.'      6.  tlíop  b'é  a  •oeApmA'o.      7. 
before  her.'     8.   'better.'     9.  c.\b>Mp. 
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102. 
i.   'without  coming.'     2    'and  I  after  .   .   .  '     3.   bi    ^aó   pe  peAt) 
a^aitiv  be  n.A  céile.     4.   ní  beró  pcAo  leip.     5.   use  the  active:  'to  do 
something  with.'     6.  bio-6  geAÍL     7.   '  put  into  Philip's  head.' 

103 
1.    £ac   pe.      2.  bi   Ap  ci.      3.   puióce.      4.    OileÁn   ttlótiA.      5.    a 
cuilleA-ó  cAbApcA.     6    rip  »1A  UótnÁnAc.     7.  LÁi*oip  A  -óócAin.     8,  co 
ceAnn  bpeip  Aj;up.     9.   bío"ó  ÚAp  beAp. 

104. 

1.  bi  .  .  .  ^ati  pibleA-o.  2.  'up'fpuAp;.  3.  1  nt)iAi-ó  a  céibe.  4 
■otnne.       5.    'Did    not    my   two  eyes   see.'       6.    I  '-.Apmu-OA.     7. 

Would  you  think  (meApAim)  to  deprive  me  of  (bAimm  -oe)  the  sight  of 
my  eyes.'     8.  -oáLca  An   pcélt,     9.   '  the.'      10.   Cat)  -do  beip  Sat/ 
a  usual  way  of  expressing  an  emphatic  '  whv.'      11.  Cat)  x>o  beip  A5. 

105. 

1.  eAuopcA.  2.  bi  .  .  .  'tió.  3.  ip  attiIait>  bío-ó.  4.  '  second 
word.'     5.   bi  a  niAlAipc  T>e  pcéAb  a^. 

106. 
1.   níopto  é  a  t>eApifiAT>.     7.  cAppAc  CÚ1C1.     3.   '  till   I   make    four 
quarters  of  (-oe)  this  apple.'     4.   nil  bAc  Ap.     5.   '  He  did  so  'niAp  pm) 
with  it.'     6.  "óípig  pé  Ap  beic  aj  cpocA-6  tia  gcop.     7.  nÁc  oe&f 
péACAinc  AtnAc  -oo.     9.   ca  pi  Ap  ui. 

107 

1.  *oÁ  mb'  Alt  leAu.  2.  ip  ope  acá  ah  eA^lA.  3.  pciuipt)  peACA. 
4.  cuipim  cun.  5.  ipTjóóA.  6.  pugAp  £pemi  An  pip  bÁi-óue  Aip.  7. 
00  cuipeAp  ApAm, 

108. 
1.   "oub  .   .       le.      2.   cpi  n-A  óéile. 

109 

1.   Ap  rí.     2    r  -  AtiAm -ouic.     3.   '  would  take '  (con- 

ditional).     4.   Aipj'-.'.T,    do    x>óicin.      5.    A^tir.    z:peATjAt)    cpO    lÁp   -o  > 
pcAipc.    6.  -oume  t>o  riiibleA-6.     7.  'as  much  money  as.'     8.  péix>cigim 
9.   bío-ó  a^ac.      10.    omit.      11.   bpeÁg. 

110. 

1.  niopb'  feApp  tiom  511Ó  a  beA-6  AgAtn.  2.  ^eAllAim  t  ib.  3. 
■00.     4.    Ag  cup  An  cpAojAil  cpí  n-A  céile.      5.    pé  peo  nó  é  piÚT>. 
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PREPOSITIONS   AND    OTHER  PARTICLES. 


About. 


About  (=  concerning)  Sadhbb. 

About  midday. 

About  300  horses, 

They  stood  about  the  window 

We  walked  about  the  place. 

They  were  talking  about  the  war. 

I  heard  about  it. 

He  was  looking  about  him. 

I  was  about  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  set  about 

it. 
What  about  James  ? 
I  was  uneasy  about  it. 
He  was  not  long  about  it. 
What  are  you  about  ? 
Mind  what  you  are  about. 


UimceA*LL  SA-ob. 

tlin   irieAX)on-t,Ae,  11111  eA'OApfuc. 

CimceAlL  be  ujví  céAT>  CApAbb. 

blCOAtt  'tlA  feAf A1T1    UltMCeAUl  ttA 

-ptnrtneotge. 

bíotTIAn    A^    flllbAb    AJ\    |?tlA1"0    TlA 

h-Áiue. 

blOT)  AJ\  A£  CUjA  flOf  AJ\  A11  ^CO^A*. 
C\1AÍA  U|A6CU  A1|A    (ceACU    ÚA1|Mf). 

bí    ré    a£     ]?éACAiiiu    rnó|\-T)Cim. 

ceAÍÍ  Aip. 
bíor  ctm  (an  cí)  a  "óéAHCA. 
flí  ■peA'OAp  conur  cun  ctn^e. 

CAT)    t11A|\  geAbb   A|\  SeAtHAf  ? 

bí  mifníoiri  ojun  'iia  ÚAob. 
bA§eA|\p  ah  1Í101UI  Ainé  '-óéAiiAiri. 

CAT)    é  -peo  AJA  -piU^Al  A"gAU  ? 

UAbAin  Aine  "ótnc  j?ém. 


After. 


After 


{      Ua|\  éif. 

1        1    tVOIAVÓ. 

T-*  fi^r    1  (Ó  LÓ  TO  bó. 

Day  after  day    jU  ^ 

After    three    o'clock,  Ua]\  éif 
cní  'o  cbo^. 


After  a  time,  1   ^cionn  CAtriAibb. 

After   that    fashion,  An  ah    nor* 

fom.     TtlA}\  fiú-o. 
He  ran  after  the  horse,  Do  nic 

ré  1  rroiAix)  ah  ÓApAibb. 


Against. 


Against  the  wind. 
She  set  them  against  each  other. 
He  put  his  back  against  the  door. 
The   picture   hangs   against   the 

wall. 
Keep  it  against  the  holidays. 


Take  him  along  with  you. 

I  walked  along  the  road. 

He  went  along  the  road. 

The  path  led  along  a  precipice. 

Get  along  with  you  ! 


1    -gcomnib  ha  -gAOice. 
Cmn  ri  1  gcoirmib  a  óéibe  ia-o. 
Cuin  ré  a  x)j\om  beir  ah  ii-oonAj\ 
CÁ   Ati    picciuin   A|\   cnocA-ó   -oe 

CA01D   All    fAllA. 

ComieÁ-o    (coin-Jib)    1     ^cóin    ha 
"LAeceAticA  -pAoine  é. 

Along. 

«JU05  1  n-emfeAcc  beAc  é. 

■JUÓ5  fAjAAU  é. 

bíor  A£   coifix)eAcc  -jtah  (jreA-o) 

A11     UÓCA1f\. 

Cmn  ré  ah  bórA}\  -oe. 

bi  An  cArÁn  An  bnuAc  yAible. 

1mci§  leAC  (one)  I 


23.5 


Among. 


He  was  not  among  then. 

He  stepped  among  them, 
He  divided  it  among  them. 


ní  nAib  pó  o|\c»n. 

Cuai-ó  yé  'iia  meArc. 
"Oo  nomn  ré  one  a  é. 


Around. 


Around  the  house. 

I  put  it  around  my  hand. 

They  put  a  rope  around  his  neck. 


At  night. 

Late  at  night. 

At  midnight. 

At  dawn. 

At  Christmas. 

At  the  end  of  spring. 

At  last. 

At  long  last. 

At  that  time. 

At  that  very  time. 

At  that  moment. 

At  the  third  attempt. 

At   the  water's  edge. 

At  the  head  of  the  army. 

At  home. 

At  school. 

At  the  fair. 

At  the  door. 

At  the  window. 

At  a  trot. 

At  full  gallop. 

At  a  leap. 

At  the  invitation  of. 

At  his  ease. 

At  our  own  disposal. 
At  their  mercy. 

At  most. 


At  least. 


At  all. 


tnójv cimceAtl  (niu|\-t)Cimce«.\ ll) 
An  ui£e. 

imceAlA,      An 


(CtuneAr      cv 
J  >  lÁim  é. 
lCAfAr  An  mo 


mo 


(^CAfAf  A|\  mo  LÁim  é. 
Cui]\eA,OA|\  céAt)  ré  n-A  liiumeil. 


At. 


Arc'  01-óée. 

"OéróeAnAc  fAH  oit>ce. 

A|\  UAip  At!  ineA-óon-01-óce. 

be  h-éinge  An  bAe. 

Urn  tlo-OLAi^. 

1  n-oeipeA-ó  An  eAnnAig. 

(■pé  "óeineAt). 

^Sa  "oeipeAX). 

Vé  -óeineA-ó  cia|\  úaII. 

SAn  Am  rom.     An  r/|w\c  {  om, 

be  n-A  1  mn  pn. 

An  An  nóimeAC  foin. 

An  An  -ocnioriiAt)  h-iA|\]\Aéc. 

A|\  b|\UAc    An  inrce. 

An  ceAnn  ^n  Ainm. 

(A^  bAile, 

jSa  bAibe. 

An  rcoil. 
An  An  AonAC. 
A5  An  n-oonAr. 
Sa  bruinneoi^. 
A}\  fo-OAn. 
A|\  corAiiAijvoe. 
■Oe  léim. 
Vé  CmneA-ó. 

<  A|\    .\    f'ÁrCACC. 

"iA]\  A  f uAimneA|\ 

JTinnn  péin. 
An  a  -ocoil. 

!A|\  An  gcui-o  1]'  mó  i 
An  a  loniA-o. 
|Ap  A,n  gcint)  lf  lugA  f>e. 
^  A]\  a  luigeAt). 
(  A]\  &Ofl  c'op. 
-  1    n-AOfl    ro|\. 
(A|\  eo)\  A|\  bic. 
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At  all  hazards. 
At  first  sight. 

At  any  rate. 

Verbs. 

I  look  at,  "péAÓAnn  An. 

I  continue  at,  beAnAim  An. 

I  fire  at,  ScAoibim  unÓAn  r/é. 

That  is  aimed  at  you. 

It  is  useless  to  be  at  them. 

He  set  them  at  large. 

I  am  surprised  at  it. 

If    I    could   get    an   opening   at 

them. 
They  were  surprised  at  his  size. 


An  Air-  nó  au  éipn. 
An  An  gcéA'o  AihAnc. 

ÍA|\  cuniA  An  bic. 
An  Aon  cuniA. 
yPé  rcéAl  (nu-o)  é. 
vAc  50  b-Áinice. 

I  throw  at,  CAicim  be. 
Laughing  at,  A5  mA^AT)  -pé. 
I  whistle  at,  teij;im  peA-o  An. 

1f  cugAC-rA  rom. 

tli  li-Aon  tiiAiú  beic  beo. 

("Oo  rcAoib  ré  uait>  iad. 

^Uug  ré  ceA-o  a  ^cor  t>óib. 

(rjÁ  longnAX)  'iia  úAob  onm. 


Vr 


longnAt)  liom  e. 


TJÁ  b]?A§Ainn  bom  one  a. 


I  rejoice  at  it. 

They  were  seated  at  table. 
You  are  a  good  hand  at  it. 
Trotting  at  his  heels. 


Before  morning. 

Before  to-morrow  morning. 

Before  sunrise. 

Beforehand. 

I  knew  that  before. 


"OemeA-OAnion^nAT)  x>e  n  meAt)  a 
bi  Ann. 

^1r  mAiú  biorn  é. 

"jCtnneAnn  ré  ÁÚAr  oj\m. 
bio-OA]\'nA  fuix)e  cun  bí-ó  (buijvob 
1r  niAic  An  rÁr  cin^e  uu. 
A|\  r-co^n  be  n-A  fÁb&ib. 

Before. 

£é  mAiT)in. 

pé  niAit)in  AtnAineAc. 
tloim  einge  ^néme. 
íloim  né. 

bí  por  A^Atn  é  rm 


^ceAtiA 


He  arrived  before  me. 
Í    told  him   to  go  before    I    re- 
turned. 


■^noimir  reo. 
bí   ré  Ann  nom&m. 
■Oubonu    beir   (r\.\n}  a   bfili(|r)- 
unceAcc      (f^l  1rm- 

_.         *     .     (or  coriiAin)    An    cite 
Ua  ah  boc    J   J  . '  I     _A  .* 

j    An    A§A1"0    i       AinAC. 

Cu^ax)  of  coriiAij\  am  b|\eicim  é. 


The  lake  is  before  the  house. 
He  was  brought  before  the  judge 

Beside(s). 

Besides  (=  in   addition    to),  nÁó    é;   'ha  úeAnncA  rom  ;   com   hiaic; 
r/Ai|\ir  r in  ;  1   n-éAgttitnr1;  A^ur  nux)  eibe  ve. 

UAip  Agnr  yuJ\t>  mi  Aice. 


Come  and  sit  beside  me. 

[    have    something    else  #to    do 

besides  talk  to  you. 
There  was  nobody  there  besides 

myself. 
He  is  beside  himself. 


UÁ  a  in&bAinuT>e  5110  A^Am  reACAr 

beiu  A5  cAinnc  beAC 
1lí  ]\Aib  éiiitie  Ann  ac  me  pém. 

CÁ  ré  ar  a  meAbAin. 
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Beyond. 

TSee   5|\ÁiméA]\   nA   ^Ae-cnb^e,  §  438.] 


Bey  on  J  the  sei. 
I'eyond  all  conception. 
Peyond  my  power. 
Beyond  belief. 


Úaja  leap. 

Úaj\  nA  beAncAift. 

CAn  mo  curnAf. 

"Oo-cnei-oce. 


By. 


By  (in  asseverations) 
By  day  and  night. 

Day  by  day. 

By  moonlight. 

By  this  time. 

By  that  time. 

By  heart* 

By  nature. 

By  degrees. 

By  order  of. 

By  some  means. 

By  consent  or  by  force. 

By  land  or  sea. 

He  is  by  himself. 

Side  by  side. 

One  by  one. 

Two  by  two. 

By  threes  and  fours. 

Two  multiplied  by  five. 

Sixteen  feet  by  twelve. 

He    is    older    than    she    by    ten 
years. 

Verbs. 

He  was  standing  by  the  door. 

We  passed  by  several  houses. 

I  caught  him  by  the  hand. 

Draw  it  by  the  handle. 

I  leave  by  will. 

What  do  you  mean  by  hanging 

the  sheep  ? 
We  know  the  tree  by  its  fruits. 
One  wouldthink  by  his  looks  (by 

him)  that     . 
I  shall  have  finished  it  by  next 

May. 


DAn;   m.f.,  -oaja  mo  bÁim. 
"Oe  bo  iy  •o'oi'óce. 
(Ó  1ó  50  tó. 
JÓ  bÁ  50  bÁ. 

be  r-obA-p  tiA  ^eóbAige. 

tlm    AU  -OCACA  yo. 

11m  An  -ocaca  roin. 
De  §lAn-meAbAip. 
Ó  nAtnin,  t)e  néin  nÁ-oúnA. 

1    n-01A1T)  AJ\  1T01A1-Ó. 

An  r/u|\ÁiteAm  (gen.). 
An  cumA  éi£in. 
An  Áir  nó  A|\  éi^m. 
An  mmn  nó  An  ci]\. 
UÁ  yé  'nA  AonAp. 
be  coir  a  céile. 

CTIa  n-oume  if  'nA  n-oume. 

VtlA  ^ceAiin  ir  'nA  gceAnn. 

'TIA  mbeinc  ir  'iia  mbei]\c. 
'riA,oc|MÚ}\Aib  i-p'nA^ceACjXAixAib. 
A  "oó  ye  ciii£. 

Sé  c]\oi§ce  -oéA^  An  y  ato  A^uf  -oa 
cnoig  "óóa^  An  beiceAt). 
(1r  pne  e^reAn   nÁ  ire  *oe  -oeic 

mbbiAT)nAib. 
(UA  -oeic  mbbiAX)nA  Ai^e  ui)\ci. 


bí    yé    'nA    feArAtn     be    li-Aif   An 

-oonAir. 
$AOAmAj\  ÚA|\  a  bÁn  -oe  cigcab. 

t)o  |Ul£Ar  AJ1  tÁllll  A1|\. 

UAjxpAin^  Af  An  ^coif  é. 

pÁj;Aim  be  h-uA-óACc. 

Ca-o  t)ob'  Áib  be ac  A5  c]\<)tA-6  nA 

Ov\n|\AC  ? 
Aicnijpmio  An  C|\Af)fl  aj\  a  front  Alb. 

1)A   "OÓ1C    leAC   A1]\,    £0     .     .     . 

beit)   ré   cniocnmgce    a^atti    fttm 
nA   beAbcAine. 
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My  lips  have  baen  burned  by  the 

sun. 
He  had  to  stand  by  it. 
He  came  in  by  the  door. 
Printed  by  N. 
Written  by  uópnA 


UÁ  mo  bé&l  T>ói§ce  ó'n  n^pém. 
bí  Aip  é  'peApAm. 

ÚÁHII5  fé  Atl  T)0|\Af  ipceAC. 

11.  T)0  cbóbuaib. 
UópnA  -oo  pcpíob. 


Down. 

[See    SpÁiméAp  nA  ^Ae-oil^e,  §  437. 


He  ran  down  the  hill. 

The  fish  went  down  the  river. 

They  lowered  the  basket  down  a 

cliff. 
He  put  the  card  on  the  table  face 

down. 
He  is  coming  down  in  the  world. 


"Oo  )\iú  pé  Le  -pÁn&i-ó  An  cnuic. 
CtiAi-ú    An    c-ia|x    le    pÁnAix)    110 

h-AbAnn. 
"Oo  Leip;eA,oAn  An  cIiad  piop  be 

pAlbb. 

Ctnp  ye  An  cÁ]\ca  Ap  a  béAb  (An 

béAb)  yé  An  An  mbopt). 
CÁ  yé  A5  nic  cun  boóuAineAcc'. 


For. 

[See  SnÁiméAn  ha  ^Ae-óilge,  §  613.] 


For  (in  preparation  for). 
For  (=  with  regard  to). 
For  the  sake  of. 
For  a  year  (past). 
For  a  year  (future). 
For  this  time. 
For  the  night. 

For  a  long  time. 

For  more  than  40  years  (past). 

For  that  special  purpose  (pur- 
posely). 

For  all  that. 

As  for  me. 

For  that  purpose. 

For  fear  that. 

For  his  own  good. 

For  want  of  money. 

For  your  life. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  I  brought 
you  here. 

What  is  the  fire  for  ? 

Only  for  him. 

There  he  is  now  for  you  ! 

Here  it  is  for  you  (--  take  it). 

For  all  that  I  could  do. 

For  that  reason  I  don't  believe 
it. 


1  gcóip. 

1   'OUAOb. 

An  ron. 

be  bl/i<yÓAin. 

50  ceAnn  (An  ■jreA'ó)  bliAT>nA. 

"Oo'n  cunAf  y o. 

1  ^cóip  íiA  h-oi'óóe. 

\^o  ceAnn  1  bpvo. 

"}Ap  feAX)  1  bfA-o. 

be  bpeip  ir  'oaúat)  bliAX)Ain. 

"O'Aon  gnó. 

'flA  cAob  -pom  (ip  inte). 

tTlAi-oip  liom  pern. 

Cin^e  pm. 

be  h-eA^bA  (Ap  eo^ba)  50. 

(tn)Ap  iiiAice  beip  pern. 

(Oe)  ceAbAipgit). 

Ap  X)0  bÁp. 

1p  cmge  cu^Ap  Annpo  pib. 

Ca-o  cmge  An  ueme  ? 
tnupA  mbeAt)  é. 
Sm  é  Anoip  a^ac  é  I 
Seo  x)uic  é. 

1  n-AiiToeom  mo  -óícibb. 
Ap    An    AX)bAp    pom    (-oe   pm, 
bpíg  pm)  ní  cperoim  é. 


•oa 
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It  is  cold  even  for  winter. 

That  would  be  a  strange  thing 
for  you  to  do. 

For  the  one  who  understands  it, 
there  are  hundreds  who  can- 
not. 

Adjectives. 

Enough  for. 
Necessary  for. 
Ready  for. 

Right  for. 

Thankful  for. 

Good  for  food. 

True  for. 

Suited  for. 

Suitable  for. 

Milk  is  good  for  you. 

It  is  as  well  for  you  to 

It  will  be  too  late  for  them  to  .  .  . 

You  will  be  sorry  for  it. 

Nouns. 

Love  for. 
Affection  for. 
Liking  for. 
Hatred  )  . 
Disgust}  fon 

Pity  for. 

Cove tou sness  for. 

Recompense  for. 

Food  for. 

Respect  for. 

Forgiveness  for. 

Desire  for. 

Make  room  for  me. 

1  h-ive  a  problem  for  you. 

Would  it  be  any  harm  for  me  to 

go  ? 
He    has    g£t    an    invitation    tor 

Tuesday. 

Verbs. 

I  send  for. 

I  pay  for. 

1  go  for. 

I  apologise  (to  yo   )  for. 

1  wait  tor. 

I  pray  to  .  .   .   for. 

I  prepare  for. 


UÁ    ré     vuaj\    niA]\     le     li-Aimpn 

§eiiiinn>  péifl. 
ba-ó   §]\eAnnniAn  ah    j\ut>  ^oir.    a 

'óéAiipÁ. 
1    ii  Agaro  An   Aon   -oinne  AiiiÁm  a 

cuigeAiin  é,  cÁ  ha  cé^t)CA  11Á 

cui^eAiin. 

tlí  beA£  -oo. 

01^1 11    "DO. 

UllAtfi  cun. 

coin    > 

1      v  -oo. 
ceAncj 

bui-óeAÓ  1  "ocaoVi  (T>e  cionn,  triAn 

geALL  An). 
íTIaiú  cun  bí-ó. 
■píon  "oo. 

OineAnuiAC  An.  (v.n.) 
OineAtrmAC  "oo. 
1r  111A1C  x)uic  bAmne. 
UÁ  ré  cotfi  mAic  a^ac     .     .     . 
beiT)  ré  'oéi'óeAnAc  aca     . 
beit>  ré  'ha  cach^ax)  one. 


"SpAT)  -oo. 
Cion  A]\. 
bÁix)  Le. 

puAc  -oo. 

U|\UA§  T)0. 

SAinnu  cun. 
CtnceAiri  An. 

blAT>  X)0. 

meAr  An. 
tHAiceAni   1. 
T)úil  1. 

"Oem  rUge  "óom. 
UÁ  ceire  A^Am  o|\c. 
A|\  nurce  f>otn  "out? 

UÁ  ctnneA-ó  pAjÁtcA^(f  acca)  Aig< 

1  ^cóin  ha  tnÁince. 


Cui|\iin  pop  a|\. 

UÍOÍA1111    6f. 

réijini  a  -o'lAnnAif)  (gen). 

5&DAim  pAJVOtJii  (v\^.\c)  1  ©CAOO. 

p  An  Aim  te. 

Suvóim  óijn  .  .   .  <n|\  ron. 

lllltiiuignn    ft  tin, 
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Watching  for  (—  expecting). 

He  leaped  for  joy. 

He  ran  for  his  life. 

What  are  you  looking  for  ? 

I  will  repay  you  for  all  you  have 

done  for  me. 
They    laid    themselves    out    for 

treachery  and  deceit. 
What  will  you  get  for  your  day's 

work  ? 
I  would  not  wish  it  for  a  good 

deal. 
He  was  publicly  prayed  for. 
What  do  you  want  me  for  ? 
He  kept  the  knife  for  himself. 
What  can  you  do  for  me  ? 
He  was  enquiring  for  you. 
He  was  running  for  bare  life. 
He  could  not  speak  for  fear. 


A£  f  A1]Ae  A|A. 

"Oo  térni  ré  be  h-ÁÚAj\ 
"Oo  j\ic  ré  Le  n-A  AtiAm. 

CAT)    CA  A^AC   'Á  CUAJVOAC? 

CtnceooAo  LeAu  a  bpinb  "oéAiicA 

AgAu  -oom. 
t)o  Luige<voAr»  AtnAc  aj\  Ati  breAtt 

A^Ur  AJ\  AN  ^CAlAOIf. 

(Ca-o  a  geobAij\  Af  'oo  La  oibf\ep 
"jCao  Abeix>  A^AC-oe  bAnj\An  lAep 
ní  ceA'oócAinti  An  céA'o  púnc  é. 

CuipeA-ó  yé  gm-óe  An  pobAib  é. 
Ca-o  oob'  ÁiL  LeAc  t)íoni  ? 
ComieA-o  réan  rciAn  Ai^e  (-oo)  rém. 
Cat)  •o'féA-orÁ  x)éAiiAiri  T>oni  ? 
bí  ré  a^  cun  -oo  cnAi|\irce. 
bí  ré  a^  |\ic  1  T>uÁriAirce  a  AnrnA. 
ní  tet^reA-ó  eA^lA  "oo  LAbAinc. 


From. 


I  conceal  from. 
I  defend  from. 

I  desist  from. 


I  escape  from. 

I  hang  from. 

I  loose  from. 

I  separate  from^ 

I  part  from         ) 

He  surfers  from  rheumatism. 

To    judge    from  his  appearance 

he  was     .... 
He  cannot  distinguish  A  from  B. 
What      prevented      him      from 

coming  ? 
They  took  it  from  me. 
How    far    is    it    from    here    to 

Waterford  ? 
Where    are    you    from  ?     From 

Cork. 
From  this  forward. 


Ceibmi  A|\. 
Cor riAim  An. 
Scmnim  )  _ 
ScA-oAitnt 

íéAbtngim   ó. 

-,  Héigim  ó  (x>inne). 

(céigitn  Af  (nuo). 
CpocAim  Ar. 
ScAOibim  "oe. 

ScApAim  be  (ó) 

blOtltl   tIA  -OACACA  Ag  CUj\  A1]A. 

bA  -ÓÓ1Ó  leAC  aij\  50  |\Aib  ré  .  .  . 

ní  AicmJeAtin  ré  A  caj\  (reAc)  b. 
Cat)  a  coirc  é  A|\  ceAcc'r 

bAineAT)A|\  -oíorn  é. 

An   rATKN   Af    I'O  50   P0]\C   biv1|A^e  ? 

Ca-o  Af  cu  (-oinc)  ?     Ó  ConcAig. 
Ar  ro  AmAc. 
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In. 


In  the  morning. 
In  the  evening. 

In  Spring. 

In  future. 

In  his  boyhood. 

In  the  time  of  Solon. 

In  school. 

In  this  world. 

In  heaven. 

In  the  sky. 

In  this  way. 

In  some  wjlv. 

In  possession  of. 

In  earnest. 

In  the  (he ivy)  rain. 

In  the  sunshine. 

In  the  open  air. 

In  the  rear.* 

In  front  f 

In  their  midst. 

In  my  wwy. 

In  comfort. 

In  sorrow. 

In  secret. 

In  my  opinion. 

In  his  power. 

In  all  probability. 

In  single  combat. 

Confidence  in,  trust  in. 

Skilled  in. 

Prolific  in. 

Entangled  in. 

/-  in  depth 
j  in  height. 


A  foot, 


)  in  width. 
'  in 


length. 
Say  it  in  Irish. 

You  are  in  no  danger. 

I  caught  him  in  the  act. 

I  locked  him  in. 

You  are  just  in  time. 

I   take  in   hands. 

The  work  you  have  in  hands 


An  mait)in. 

JUm  cpácnóna. 

(Sa  cpácnóna 
San  eappac. 
Ap  po  r»Af ;  ap  fo  amac  ;  peapca. 

Az;up  é  'tlA  buACAlll. 

he  lmn  Sólóm. 

An  (Ag)  rcoil. 

Ap  ah  p  aogal  po. 

An  neam  ;   pu  plaicip. 

Ap  An  (pan)  ppéip. 

An  An  ^cuma  po. 

A;\  óuma  éi^m. 

Ap  pei lb  [gen.). 

"UÁ  pipib. 

ye'n  ^cla^p. 

yé  poillpe  (caicneaiii)  »u  ^péine. 

pé'n  Aep  (ppéip). 

Ap  oeipeaó. 

Ap  copaó. 

A|\  a  meapc  ;   'in  meapc. 

Sa  cpUge  opm. 

ye  com p opt). 

yé  bpón. 

A  ^an  flop. 

(T3om  cuAipim. 

("Oe  péip  mo  cuaipime. 
Ap  acumApfna  enmap, sometimes) 

jt)e  péip  -óeallpaiTri. 

('Sé  ip  oúicit)e  nÁ  a  ceiLe. 

Ap  "Óálaib   AOIIAIp. 

lonncAOib  ap;  mum  Jin  Ap. 

OiLce  Ap. 

lionmap  ye. 

1   n-acpann  1. 

,  ap  "oenmneap. 

_        .      )  Ap  Aoipoe. 
Upoiz:,    <      '    i      '. 
1      °     )  Ap  leiceat). 

{  ap  fait). 

Abaip  Ap  "Saoltnnn  6. 

<11l    OaOsjal  -OU1U. 

(tlíL  Aon  baogal  ope. 
ÚÁn  \^  aip  Le  Linn  a  r>éanca. 
Cuipeap  pé  §lap  é. 
^y  cpacaiiuMl  a  fcÁncAif. 
CójjAim  oe  Láuii.  5&DAim  tew  My. 
An  obaip  acá  ioij\  LÁmaifo  at 


*  on  horseback,  Ap  cúlaib. 


t  on  horseback,  ap  béalaib. 
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Into. 


He  fell  into  the  well. 
He  burst  into  a  laugh. 
Translate  that  into  Irish. 
The  men  were  transformed  into 

birds. 
He  flew  into  a  passion. 
Divide  the  apple  into  two  parts. 
He  went  into  the  open  air. 
It  developed  into  fever. 
They  led  him  into  believing  that. . 


Úuic  yé  ir-ce&c  fA  cooaja. 
"Oo  fCAipc  ye  aj\  gAipi-oe. 
Cuip  "SAolumn  aij\  -pin. 
"Oo  -óein  éin  -oe  ptiA  j?eA|\Aib. 

ÚÁmi^  buile  jreip^e  Ain. 
"Oem  -oÁ  beAc  -oe'n  ubAbL. 
Cuait)  ye  AtriAc  fé'n  -ppéi]\. 
ÚÁinig  yé  ctin  éAgcpuAif. 
CtnneAt>Af\  aj\  a  fúitib  50   . 


Of. 

[See  5|\ÁitnéAp  da  ^Ae-óilge,  §  615.] 


Both  of  us. 
The  three  of  them. 
Either  of  them. 
One  of  the  men. 
Six  of  his  sons. 
One  of  his  hands. 
A  friend  of  mine. 
A  horse  of  mine. 
Which  of  the  trees  ? 
Out  of  home. 
Instead  of  me. 
Of  one  mind. 

Nouns. 

Reason  of. 
Neglect  of. 
Distrust  of. 
Remembrance  of. 
A  hold  of. 
Half  of  it. 
The  rest  of. 
Care  of  it. 
View  of. 
Plenty  of  gold. 
Coveiousness  of. 
In  memory  of. 
The  like  of  you. 
The  majority  of  the  men. 
People  of  the  same  tra  le. 
Without  the  knowledge  of. 
There  is  no  fear  of  your     .     .     . 
A  handful  of  the  gold. 
AJman  of  the  name  of  Donoghue. 
A  man  of  great  reputation. 
The     people     of     the     greatest 
wealth. 


Si  mi  Aj\Aon. 

A  •ocptáp. 

CeAccAp  (éinne)  aca. 

"Oume  -oe  r-nA  y eApAib. 

SeipeA{\  n*AC  -oo. 

LÁm  leip 

CA|\a  x)oin. 

CApAUl  liom. 

ClOCA  "Oe  ft1A  cj\ATinAib  ? 

Af  bAiLe. 

1m  meAt)  (iotia-o). 

A]\  Aon  AipieA-ó. 


yÁc  (bim,  ctnr-)  Le. 
pAibiige  1. 
TJnoc-iomicAoib  aj\ 
Cinifme  aja. 
5neirn  aja. 
A  teAC. 

An  cmt)  eite  -oe. 
A  cujAAm. 

1iAT)AnC  A|\. 

TleApc  óij\. 

SAmnc  cun. 

1  ^cuimne  Ap. 

"Oo  teicéi-o. 

|?oj\nió|\  tiA  bpeAn. 

tucc  éin-cei|\'oe. 

A  5AI1  y ior-  -oo. 

TIÍ  bAOgAt  *ouiu      .      .      . 

LÁ11  a  (=  his)  WóAine  -oe'n  6y. 

VeAjA  "oe  tntnnncin  'ÓorméA'ÓA. 

£eA]\  1)'  tnój\  cÁit. 

tiA  -oAome  if  tnó  fAi*óbneAj\ 
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I  had  no  expectation  of  it. 

Three  pounds'  worth  of  leather. 

I  have  no  need  of  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

I  have  no  opportunity  of  doing 

it. 
There  was  not  a  man  of  your 

acquaintance     . 
He  is  in  danger  of  being  caught. 

Adjectives. 

Guilty  of. 

Fond  of. 

Sure  of. 

Full  of. 

Desirous  of. 

Made  of. 

Tired  of. 

Blind  of  an  eye. 

He  was  afraid  of  the  dog. 

She  is  the  better  of  it. 

It  was  kind  of  you. 

Do  not  take  it  ill  of  me. 

Mary  was  jealous  of  her. 

The  first  thing  of  all. 

He  is  ignorant  of  Irish. 


Verbs. 

I   bonst   of. 

I   think  of. 

I   ask   of. 

I  get  the  better  of. 

I  speak  of. 

I  deprive  of. 

"I  take  out  of. 

I   make  iise  of. 

m 

I  remind  (you]  of. 

Beware  of  the  dog. 

They  accused  him  of  the  theft 

Have  you  heard  of  him  ? 

He  died  of  fever. 

What  will  become  of  me  ? 

He  despaired  of  his  son's  coming. 

Have  you  informed   him  of   the 

matter  ? 
What  do  you  think  of  him  ? 


ni  nAib  aoh  601  nne  a^ahi  teir-. 

buAÓ  cní  bpúnc  x>e  Igac6]\. 

ill  ^on  JÁ-ó  (|J]\ÁT)Ainn;  a^ath  leij*. 

nil  aoh  Aiii|\Af  asja™  Ain. 

Híb  AOii  caoi  a^aid  aj\  é'  -óé&nAni. 

ni  nAib  feA|\  aja  c'Aicne   .    .   . 

CÁ  ré  1  ^coiiCAbAipc  beince  aijv 


Cioiuicac  le  (1). 

CeAHAiriAil  a|\. 

DeitrmiceAc  -oe. 

IÁ11  -oe. 

niiAtiAtriAib  cun. 

DeAiiCA  -óe. 

ConáA  "óe  (ó). 

<\j\  LeAc-fúil. 

toí  eA^Va  ai;\  poimif  An  m  vt) 

1p  jreAnn  "oe  í  é. 

b^    171A1C   UA1C    é. 

tlÁ  cór  ojun  é. 

bí  éAt)  a|\  niÁi|\e  CÚ1C1. 

An  cóat>  ni-ó  11Á  a  céilo.  'tnnn. 
(UÁ  |»é  Ainbpof&c  in]-  Afi  hs;a')1- 
-  UÁ  ré  AineolAc  (-o^tb)  ap  ah 
(  11  "5  Aolumn. 


niA0 1*0 1111   Af, 

íSmAoimm  aji  (reflect). 
iCtnifoni£im  &p  (remember). 

!piAfpingitn  T>c  (enquir- 
l&nn&im  A]\  (beseech). 
buA-óAnn  aj\. 
UnÁc  rAini  aj\. 
DAimiii  "oe. 
bAmnn  Af. 
(Demi  111  up  Alt)  -oe. 
(  bsMiimi  ÚfA1T)  Af. 

Cuipini  1  gcuimne  ("oinr). 
SeAÓAiti  cú  péin  aj\  a«  mA-ojwv 
CtiineAt)Ap  vMi  í;«>n)  'iu\  Leit. 

&T1   -ciknIai]'  CJAACC  A1J\? 

T)<»  cAibbeA-ó  te  h-éAjcntiAf  é. 

éipeoÓAiu  -«''om  ? 

CUtpfé  a  ft'uliie  6  ihAC  OO  frCACC. 

A]\  cuijMj'  All    pcéAl    1   11-IU1I    : 


Cat)  é  -U')  iiicA|*  Ai|\  ? 


B 
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What    do    you 

weather  ? 
This  book  treats  of     .     .     . 
She   complained   of  him    to   the 

priest. 
How  shall  we  dispose  of  it  ? 
It  is  reported  of  him  that    .     .    . 
She  became  suspicious  of  the  boy. 
Ask  the  book  of  John. 
They  took  possession  of. 


think     of     the       C^-o  if  t>óic  teAc  "oe'n  Ainipn? 


CmneAnn  An  LeAOAn.  f o  f ior  aj\  .  . 
"Oo  geAnÁn  fí  teir  An  f Aganu  é. 

Cat)  a  -Deanf  Aimít)  leir  ? 
UÁ  ye  Amtnc  Ain  50     .     .     . 
Ú05  y í  -onoc-AtrinAr  T)o'n  mbuACAilb 
1a]A|\  An  beAtoAn  a}\  SeÁn. 
5AbAT)A]\  y eitb  An  (i\ 


Off. 


I  let  off. 

Be  off! 

I  take  off. 

Off  and  on. 

You  are  quite  off  the  scent. 

He  is  well  off. 

Take  off  your  hat. 

The  village  is  a  mile  off  the  high 

road. 
He  fell  off  the  wall. 


ScAoibmi  tiAim. 
1mcig  onu  !     Senior- ! 
bAimm  T)e. 
Anoir  ir  A}\ir. 
UÁ1|\  Amú  50  niój\, 
rÁ  yé  50  mAiú  Ar. 

t)A1t1  "OÍOC  "OO  Íiaca. 

UÁ   An    cr-nÁro    míbe 

mbócAn  rnón. 
Úinc  yé  "oe'n  br/AbÍA. 


ftige    ó' 


On. 


On  the  alert. 

On  board  ship. 

On  the  double. 

On  purpose  (to). 

On  the  contrary. 

On  condition. 

He  made  an  attack  on  them. 

The  house  is  on  fire. 

Be  on  your  guard  ! 

I  trample  on. 

I  put  on  (clothes). 

I  set  on  fire. 

Do  not  depend  on  others. 

It  will  recoil  on  yourself. 

We  agree  on  that  point. 

I  rely  on  you. 
He  went  there  on  foot. 
Do  not  put  yourself  on  a  par 
with     .     .     . 


A|\  cmneAl. 

An  bojvo  tinnge. 

A|\  a  -óúbAibc. 

TJ'Aon  jnó  (cun). 

An  An  'OCAob  eite  x>e. 

An  comgiUl. 

C1.15  ye  fog  a  r/úcA. 

UÁ  An  cig  cné  ceme. 

bi  An  "oo  coimeÁT)  I 

^AbAim  *oe  cofAib  1. 

Cinnun  nni6m  (ontn). 

CujAim  ceme  -oo. 

11Á  bí  A5  b|\Aú  A}\  An  bfeAn  caIX. 

UiocfAi-ó  ré  AbAibe  cugAC. 

UÁimí'O  An  Aon  Aijne  (AriiÁm)  y& 

tnéi*o  fin, 
^y  one  aua  mo  feArArii. 
CtiAiT)  fé  Ann  x>e  y itibAb  a  cof. 

nÁ  CU1|\  CÚ    JrUAf  1f  AIIUAf^   « 

■pern     (  1  5comó|\CAf  )     e' 
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Out  of. 


Out  of  doors. 

O  it  of  practice. 

O  it  of  order. 

Out  of  danger. 

O.it  of  ill-will. 

He  came  in  quite  out  of  breath. 


pe  n  ac p. 

A(p).  cAici.^e. 
A  Vi-opTmg&t). 

Ó    DAng^l. 

A(p)  miopcAip. 

ÚÁmi£  pé  ipceAÓ  &£l)j:  pAorJAp  Alp 
ínú,  1  n  AiiAice  ah  cpAocAip) 


Oyer. 

[See  5pÁiméAp  ik\  ^Ae-oil^e,  §  439.] 


Over  them. 

Over-warm. 

O/er  the  table. 

All  over  the  place. 

Something  over  two  ye  irsé 

He  leaped  over  the  wall. 

We  went  over  the  river. 

He  came  over  from  France. 

There    were    over    3,000    people 

there. 
He  looked  out  over  the  harbour^ 
I  have  won  the  victory  over  you] 

It  is  all  over  with  him. 


Op  a  £cionn. 

ftó-úe. 

Op  oonn  An  totnp-o. 

Ap  puAi-o  tiA  Vi-Áice. 

CoppAi-óeAcc  ip  -OÁ  bliA-OAin. 

Do  téim  yó  "oe  -opium  An  ^aIIa. 

CuipeAniAp  An  AbA  Anonn  -oínn. 

CÁimj;  pé  AnAbl  ú'n   bjTpAmnc. 

bí   op  cionn  upí  niíLe  -ovnne  Ann, 


Through  covetousness. 
Through  anger. 

Through  sheer  idleness. 

He  could  not  speak  through  fear 


"O'péAC  pé  AtnAC  pé'n  5011  ah. 
UÁ  buAi-óce  A^Ani  ope. 

(UÁ  pé  pelt). 

"iUÁ  a  ]5opc  pern  nee. 

Through. 

be  pAinnc. 

*     j.  copp  "oioriiAoinip. 

ttí  lei^peAT)  eA^lA  to  lAbaipc. 

To. 


To,  expressing  motion,  is  usually  translated  by  one  of  the  following  : 

5°   Pl115»  5°  "°zS   (nom.),  fttjtl  (gen.),  pé  t)éin  (gen.),  'on   (=  x>o'n) 

(dat.),  50  (dat.,  when  article  is  not  used), 

Going  to  die,  A5  -out  cun  bÁip. 

Going  to  bqd.  A5  -oub  a  co-otA-o. 

Going  to  "the  bad.'  A5  -oub  Ap  a  AithteAf, 

Going  to  sleep.  A£  -oub  6un  co-otACA. 

Going  to  school.  A5  -oub  Ap  pcoib. 

Going  to  the  fair.  Ac,  -oub  Ap  An  aohac. 

Full  to  the  brim.  bAn  50  bappA  (bé At). 

Ten  minutes  to  three.  "Oeic  nóitneACAÍ  cun  (ponn)  a  cpi. 

To  the  north.  Ó  cuai-6. 

To  the  south.  Ó  -óeAp. 

According  to  his  taste.  Ap  a  coib. 

To  your  satisfaction.  Cun  -oo  coite. 

We  had  the  room  to  ourselves.  bi  ah  peomnd  pal  tin  pom. 
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Adjectives  and  Nouns. 

Like  (to)  you. 

Thankful  to. 
Answer  to. 
Able  to. 
Heir  to. 
Heed  to. 

On  a  visit  to  the  country. 
Have  you  any  objection  to  my 
going  down  ? 


to 


,} 


Verbs 

I  speak  to. 
I  listen  to. 
I  tell  to. 
I  rub  to. 
j    ( tie  to. 
I  adhere 
I  stick  to  f 
I  cling  to.  J" 
I  belong  to. 
I  beckon  t  \ 


Í  begin  to. 

I  put  a  question  to. 
I  sell  to  .   .   .  for. 
I  put  an  end  to. 
I  pay  heed  to. 
It  belongs  to  me. 

I  give  thanks  to. 

I  bid  farewell  to. 
I  put  a  stop  to. 
It  seemed  to  me. 

I  allude  to. 

What  happened  to  you  ? 

Three  times  as  much  added  to  it. 
I  am  not  accustomed  to  it. 
He  is  determined  to  come. 

He  is  determined  not  to  come. 
A  horse  harnessed  to  a  sleigh. 
If  he  stuck  to  the  bargain  .  .  . 

He  took  to  his  heels. 


"OeAllpACAc)   ! 

cophAii    ( w- 

bui-óeAc  -oe. 

AbalcA  aj\. 

Oi  jpe  Ap. 

Sunn  1. 

Ap  cu<M|\t>  fé'n  -OCUA1C. 

Ap   tvnrce  teAu  mé  '-out  pop 


labpAitn  le. 
Óifcim  le. 
1  nnpm  -oo. 
Cuimlun  -oe. 

CeAii^lAim  -oe 

clAoróim  le. 
bAimrn  Le. 

bdjniim  Ap. 

CpomAtn 


An. 

Cuipwi  ceirc  cuti. 
■OiobAim  le   .   .   .   An. 
Cuipmi  "oeipeAX)  le. 

Cuipmi  rmm  1. 
1f  Mom  é.  ' 
<  beipmi   )  ,       .       .       , 

pÁ^Aim  rlÁn  A^. 
Cuipmi  core  le. 
"OA|\  liom. 

JUA^pAmi  -oo. 
UpÁccAim  A}\. 
j  Ca-o  -o'micig  ope  ? 
•  Ca"o  a  bAin  t)uic? 
A  cpi  oineAt)  cupcA  leip. 

till  CA1C1§e   A^ATH    A1|\. 

UÁ    fé    ceApAice    (cÁ    ceApAice 

Ai^e)  An  éeAéc. 
UÁ  ceApAice  Aije  Ap  £ah  ceACC. 
CApAll-A^upcAppA  rleAiiinAin  Aip. 
tttÁ    bí     yé    r-eApAniAC     cun     aii 

tTIAp^AIT). 

Cuip    ye   A|\    tiA    corAib    (mr    ha 
peACAib). 
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He  put  his  back  to  the  door. 

He  had^his  hand  to' his  ear. 

It  fell  to  my  lot. 

I  am  getting  accustomed  to  it. 

He  was  condemned  to  be  hanged. 

Forgive  (to)  me  my  sins. 

He  left  it  to  them. 

I  leave"irto"!you  (for  decision). 

She"\vas"married  to  James. 

You'need  not  come  to  work. 

He  agreed'to'the  proposal. 

They  refused  to  speak. 

He  refused  (to)  me  a  pound. 

They  apprenticed  him  to  a  trade. 

He  tried  to  knock  down  the  jar. 

She  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

Do  not  make  your  complaint  to 

him. 
That  is  nothing  to  what  is  before 

us. 
You  are  only  a  bungler  to  him. 
He  had  no  time  to  do  any  more. 

The  house  was  close  up  to  the 

hill. 
Woe  to  him  that  is  down  ! 
He  came  to  meet  me. 


Ctnn  ye  a  •Opom  leif  An  n-oonAf. 

bi  a  ÍÁni  le  n-A  cluAif  Ai^e. 

Cuai-6  ye  oe  cjAAnn  onm. 

CÁim  a^  ceACr  irceAÓ  Ain. 

"O^opA-ó  cun  a  C)\ocua  é. 

TÍÍAít  -óom  im  pcACAi-óib.  §  150(c). 

"O'fÁ^  yé  aca  é. 

pÁgAim  yvr  yé\n  é. 

"Oo  pó|'A-6  le  SéAniA]'  í, 

11  í  z;.vó  "oinc  ceAcr  ctni  oib|\e. 

CoiLi£  yé  cmj;e  fin. 

Cui|AeAX)A|\  fUAf  -oe  lAbAI^C. 

T)'eici§  fé  me  aj\  púnc. 

Cui|\eó-oA|\  le  cei|\-o  é. 

Cuij\]'é  cun  Atl  c|\úfCA-oo  be^^A-ó. 

1)a  TÍiAic  a  niAi}*e  fin  aicl 

11  ^  -oem  00  JeApÁti  leif. 

llí  h-éinníó  é  fill   feACAf  a  bftnl 
poniAmn. 

Hit  101W1AC  AC  UtlAUAlAn  ]*eACA|*  é. 

ní    |\Aib  (-o')uAm   Aige  6y  a  cult- 

leA-6  '-óéATiAni. 
bí    &n    ci§   biióilce  fUAr-  leif  An 

gcnoc. 
If  mAip£  a  bíotin  6íof  1 
CÁlflig  fé  iw  óomne. 


Towards. 


He  ran  towards  us. 
I  moved  towards  the  door. 
They  went  towards  the  sea. 
He  had  his  back  towards  me, 
He  was  coming  towards  me. 


"Do  nic  fé   liAp  fcomne. 
"Ópin-oeAf  leif  An  n-oonAf. 
Cuax)a,oa|\  1  -ocneo  ha  fAippge. 
V)i  a  -ópom  Liom. 
bí  fé  a^;  ceAÓc  pétn  éuAipitn. 


Under, 


This  book  is  under  the  table. 
They  trampled  them  under  foot. 
The  ship  is  under  full  sail. 
Everything  under  the  sun. 


UÁ  an  leADAp  ye'n  mbojvo. 
^Ab*.\-OAj\  -oe  co|*Aib  ionncA. 
UÁ  An  long  ye  LAW  v\n  cj'eoit. 
An  inle  put)  yé  Imje  n&  ^néme. 


Up. 
I  See  SnÁiméAn  n*  Steftilge,  §  437.] 

He  is  up  (=  not  in  bed).  rÁ  pé  'ha  f  in-oe. 

He  got  up  on  the  wall.  6ttAro  fé  1  n-Áipt>e  &p  &n  bralla. 

The  cat  ran  up  a  tree,  Tjo  pic  ati  cat  1  n-Áip-oe  1  gcoinne 

CpAllW. 

He  went  upstairs.  óiu\m  yó  1  n-Áip-oe  fCAtgpe. 

He  went  up  the  Ladder,  cuip  fc  &ti  opéimpe  ftiaf  -oe. 

Up  to  the  kn  50  5 twin. 
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With. 


Content  with. 
Strict  with. 

With  difficulty. 
Connected  with. 
With  a  ]eap. 

I  bear  with. 

I  mix  with. 

I  associate  with. 

I  compare  with 

A  table  laid  with  food  and  drink. 

A  man  with  a  gun. 

So  it  is  with  me. 

That  is  not  the  case  with  me. 

Have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

That   is   exactly    the   way   with 

Seadn?. 
What  is  the  matter  witrTyou  ? 
He  was  angry  with  me. 
I  was  very  much  annoyed  with 

him. 
Travelling  does  not  agree  with 

me. 
They  charged  him  with  it. 
Don't  interfere  with  me. 
I  will  have  no  more  to  do  with 


you. 


SÁpcA  be. 

"OlATl    Ap. 

&p  éigin. 
A5  bAinc  be. 
T)e  béim. 

(Cinpim  puAp  be. 

(puibm^im. 
rneAr-CAim  Ap. 
"Oemim  coriibu<voAp  be. 
Ctupim  1  ^comópc&p  (zrconippáro) 

be. 
bopo  bei^ce  aiiiac   fé  biAÓ  A^up 

peap  A^up  511  nn a  Aige. 

(1f)    TUA|\   fin   'OOTTI-'pA. 

ni  rn&p  pm  T)om-pA. 

tlÁ  bíot)  Aon  toAmu  ajac  beip. 

S111  é  An  únÁbcA  a^  SeA-onA, 

Cao  cÁ  one  ? 

toí  pé  1  bpeip^  biom. 

biop  A|\  bmbe  cuije. 

Hi     néi-ódgeAnn     bóiúneoineAÓc 

liom. 
CmpeA-o&p  'tiA  leic  é. 
nÁ  bí  a^  cup  1  pre ac  opm. 

él]MJim    Aj'AC. 


bU 


Within, 

TSee  SpÁmiéAp  nA  ^Ae-óib^e,  §  438.] 

Within  my  recollection. 
Within  three  days. 


betn  cunnne. 
"OuAob  ipni§) 


Within  my  power. 

Within  nine  miles  of  Wexford. 

I  was  within  an  ace  of  falling. 


•oe  úpí  bA. 

bAipcis  J  ' 

1  Ap  mo  cnmAf. 

)  bAipcig  -oem  enm^p. 
1  npoppAér  11A01  mile  (pbige)  -oo 

boc  gCApmAin. 
bA  óóbAip  00m  cincim. 


Without. 

[See  5|\ÁiniéAp  ha  ^Ae-óib^e,  §  438.] 

Without  the'gates.  bApminc  -oe  pnA  ^eACAÍb. 

How  shall  we   manage   without  cat>  a  -óéAnpAitní-o   'ha  eAgtmnp 

■      it  ?  .        (S^n  é)  ? 

They  came  without  her.  CÁngA-OAp  'ha  b-éAjnunp. 

Without  thinking  of  it.  $Ati  cinnmeAm  Aip. 


PART  IV. 


VOCABULARY. 


Abandon,  v.,  cpeij;im,  vn.,  -mc, 
■pine;  eipi§im   .   .   .   Ap,  pcA-o- 

Aim   .   .   .  -oe,  t?w.,  pcAT)  ;    pÁ^- 

Aim,  ctnpim  puAp  "°e' 
able,  a.,  ÁbALCA  ( Ap) ;  1  n-Ami ;  Ap 

(lUo)  ówitiAf ;   ip  féit>i|\  le. 

able-bodied,  a.,  AcpititieAc,  ^s/., 

-mge. 
abroad,  Ap  bAibe. 
absorb,  v.,  plu^aim. 
abstinence,  ».,  cpopcA-ó,  -avó,  m. 

(fasting) :  meAfApAcc,  -a,  /. 
abundant,  a.,  pluippeAc,  gjf.,  - 

abuse  violently,  v.,  cu^Aim  &£Af6 

tia  muc  A^up  tia  tyia-otxai  Ap. 
accommodation,  n.,  cóip,  -Ójva(c), 

accompany,  p.,  cionnbACAim,  f»., 

-CAD. 

accomplish,  ?>  .  -oen-im,  WO{  uakn- 
Am. 

accord;  of  his  own  — ,  uai-6  pém. 

according  to,  -oe  péip  (tf/i'M  gen.)) 

—  as,  -oe  péip  ttiat\. 
accordingly,  <k/v.,  -oá  péip  pn. 
account,  n.,  cuncAp,  -Alf,   />/.  ;  to 

give  an  account    of,    cpÁCC  ©o 

"ÓÓ  A  HAITI   Ap. 

across,  prep.,  cpeApnA  fun7/j  ^».  . 
.act,  /i.,  gtliotfi,  -a,  ;;/>/.,  -mApcA,  w. 
actively,  <ufo.,  50    -oieeAtb^' 

pAOCpAC. 

acute,     a.    (sharp-witted;,     ^éAp- 
cúipeAC,  gsf.,  -• 

address,  1/.,  be&fifltsi£lltl  DO. 

adopt,  i>..  cApn-M^iTii  cugAm.  p*., 

CAppAC. 

advantage,      >/..      buncÁipce,     /., 

CAipbe,    /.  CAT)      CAgAtltl      A]*  ? 

What  advantage  has  been  de- 
rived from  it  } 


advantageous,   a.,   CAipbeAC,  gsf., 

-ije. 
advertisement,  ».,  cágnA,  w. 

advice,  ;/.,  com ai pie,  «/>/.,  -eACA,/". 
affair.  ;*.,  pu-o.  -^,  ?//>/.,  -aí  ;   níT), 

;//>/.,  neice  ;   pcéAL,  m. 
affairs,  state  of  — .  pcéAl .  -éil,  m. 
affect,  v..  use  bm£im. 

affection,  n.,  cion,  -e^iu,  m,  (fol- 
lowed by  Ap;. 

affectionate,    a.,    £pÁT>mAp,    g's/., 
-óipe. 

afraid,  a.,  I  am  afraid.  cÁ  eA^lA 
*    onni ;   -p  eA^Al  liom  :   ip  b^o§- 

aLaí  ^50). 
again.  Apip. 
Aghadoe.  ».,  Ov<: 
agile,  a.,  UictfiAp,  gsfti  «Aifve* 
agility,  n.,  tuc,  -a,  m. 
agitate,  p.,  lAppAim.  v.n.,  lAppAVÓ 
adv.,  6  foiti. 

agree    with,    v.,    |\éit)Ci$im,    tm., 

-ce.'.c  (' 

agreeable.  a.,  bog,  cneApcA. 

air,  ?i..  Aep,  Aeif,  ;//.  ; 

f,  ;   ppéip,  -e,  /*. :  into  the  open 
air.  pé*ti  Ac  p.  pé'fi  pp^'p. 

air,  r.    ctigAim  5 

alas!     mo   rpeAc.    mo    bnon,    mo 

CpÁt'),  "]pl. 

alert. on  the — .  Ap  a  (=his)  m> 
all,  g  at  all.  1    n-Aon  cop. 

alliance,  »..  ms*  cleAmiiAp,  m, 
allow,  v.,  lei£im,  yw.,  -inc;   teo^- 

Aim,  77/.,  -Ainr 
allude,  v  ,  CAgpAim  .  .  .  t>»j 

CA£Aipc. 

ally,  n.,  cAb&n£ótn,  »ój%6,  >//>/..  í, 

almost;  ddv.t  beAgiiAC,  f!AC  móp. 
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alone,  a.,  I  am  — .  rÁ'in  im  aoiia]\ 
cÁim  biom  féiti, 

already,  adv.,  ceAinv 

alphabet,  n.t  Aib§icip,  -cne,/. 

amend,  v..  *oeipigim. 

amuse,  —  amusing    himself,     as; 

mm\c  -oo  pern, 
ancestor,  w.,  pinnpeAp,  -if\,  w. 
anecdote,    n.,    fc&t,    -éib,    ;///., 

-be  a,  m. 

anger,  n.,  VeAlx5>  re1lx5e.  f- 
angrily,  ííí/v.,  50  p/eAp^Ac. 
anguish,    «.,    c]\iobbói-o,     -e,  /.  ; 

cry  oi  — ,  0LA5Ó11. 
annals,  n.,  AnnÁbA,  -c,  /. 
annual,  pA  mbbiA-óAin. 
answer,  n.,  f  peAz;n<\  -sancA.  m- 
anvil,  n.,  mneom,  -onA,  f. 
anxiety,    n.,    bnAróipu,    -'óeajxúA, 
f.,  mipnioin,  -a,  m. 

aperture,  pobb,  pmbb,  m. 
apiece,  ■oo'ti  peAp  aca. 
apparatus,   n.,    gbéAp, 

npl.,  -eAiniA. 
apparition,      n.,      cAi-dbfe,      npl., 

--peACA,  -pi,  -peAnnA./, ;  pAiÚAib, 

-riibA,/. ;   pppit),  -e,/. 

appearance,  ».,  cpuc,  -oúa,  in.  ; 
cnoc,  -a,  in.  ;  "oeAbbnArii,  -Aim, 
m.  (-oeAbpAni);  curnA,  npl., 
cumcA, /. 

appetite,  n.,  ^oibe,  in.  and/. 

apprehension,  ;/.,  eAgbA,  ;//.  and  f. 

apprentice,  n..  pjuticife-AC,  -ig, 
f». ;  buACAibb,  -aIIa,  pi.,  -i,  »1. 

approach,  v.,  -oeunm  Ap,  "onui-omi 

be. 
arch,  n.,  púib,  -e,  /. 
Ardee,  «.,  Ac-f?ep-oiAT). 
argument,  n.,  AigneAp,  -titf,  ;//. 
arise,  v.,  érpigitn,  vn.,  étjxge. 
arm,    n.,    bÁni,    -nhe,   ;//>/.,   -a,  f. ; 

bAclA,  -nn,/. 
arm-pit,  #.,  ApcAibl,  -AiLbe,  f. 


■éir 


;//.  : 


around,  cmiceAbb  (uu/A  g£«.)  : 
cimceAbb  An  (around  on). 

arrange,  cinnnu  1  "ocpeo ;  pocAn- 
tiigim,  it».,  -ugA-o. 

arrangement,    n.,    néi'óceAc,    -1§, 

]MA|\u§A'ó,  -tngce,  m. 
arrow,    n.,    ^Áinne,    /. ;     pAigeA-o, 

artisan,  n.,  feA|\  oibne,  w. 
artery,    ».,     ctnpbe,      Ann,     «/?/., 
Ann  a,  /. 

as,  ó  cÁ|\bA  (since) ;  A^up  (at  same 
time);  as  big  as,  coin  móp  be 
(A^up)  ;  ó,  niApv  (=  since,  be- 
cause). 

ashes,  n.,  btiAicneA-o,  -nró,  m.  ; 
ashy-pale,  a.,  use  "oac  -oub  biAú. 

aside,  1  leAc-cAoib. 

ask,  v.,  pAyiungirn  Coe)»  i/w.,-inje 
(a  question)  ;  lAnpAim  (aj\),  vn., 
-Aif)  (a  favour). 

aspiration,  n.,  'oócAp,  -Aip,  m, 

assemble,  v.,  cpinnnignn. 

assert,  v.,  T)eij\im,  vn.,  |\Áx). 

assist,  v.,  fóipnu,  vn.,  -póincm 
{takes  An),  CAbjMiijnn  be,  cuit>- 
151m  be ;  May  God  assist  me, 
"Oi  a  biom. 

assistant,  ;;.,  con^AncAi'óe,  npl., 
-x)ce,  vi. 

assistance,  n.,  cotigtiAth,  -ahú    or 

-5A11UA,  vi. 
association,  ;/.,  cinuAnn,  -Amu,  m. 

assurance,  //.,  •oermtmigA*c>,  -ingúe, 

m. 
astray,  Ainú  ;  go  — ,  ceijim  Amu  ; 

lead  — ,  cui|\itn  Am  11. 
atom,  n.y  cAiúnín,  ;;/. 

attack,    v..   cu^Aini    ye;     cu^Ann 

(•oeinim)  fogA  pé. 
attempt,  iauuacc,  -a,/. 

attempt,  v.,  ctnpnn  ctin  ;  rugAim 
pé  ;   cu^Ann  lApnAcc  An. 

attention,  ;/.,  punu,  -e,f. 

attitude,  in  an  attitude  of  prayer, 
nop  t)uine  Ag  AbcngA-6. 
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author,  ».,  fcpíbneoijA,  -óna,  />/., 

-í,   VI.  j     Ug-OAp,   -A1JA,  tn. 

Autumn,  n.,  JTogiriAn,  -aij\,  wj. 
avoid,  f.,   feAcnAirn,   vn.,    -cAmc. 

CTIA'Ó. 

award,  í;.,  bnontiAim,  cu^Airn. 
awful,  a.,  iiAcbÁfAc,  gsf.,  -Aige. 
awl,  n.,  rneAHAice,  vi. 
axe,  «.,  cua§,  -a,  f. 

Bacillus,  n.,  bóCóillm,  m. 

back,  n.t  t)|\ot»   (-ojunrn),  -a,  ;//>/., 
-AtlttA,  ;;í. 

back,  aí/z;.,  úaja  n-Air\ 

bag,    ».,    rnÁbA,   vi.  ;    a   small   — , 

m .Si I'm,  m. 
band  (a  company),  n.,  coniplAcc, 

-a,  *». :   buróeAn,  --one,  /. 

band  (a  girdle),  ».,  cnior\  cneAj-A, 

m. 
bank    (of  a  river,  etc.),  n.,  pope, 

-tunc,  vi.  ;   bnuAC,  aic,  npl.,  -a, 

m, 
bank  (a  money  — ),  n.,  bAimc(A),  w/. 
banshee,  «.,  beAii  p-óe,  /. 
bare,  v.,  uocuA(ig)im,  v>?.,  uocua-o. 
bargain,  n.,  mAj^A-o,   -ait),   «/>/., 

-Ai-óe,  tik. 

bark  (of  a  dog),  «.,  gÍAm,  -a,  m.  ; 

Atil^|'CA|A,   -A1|A,   w. 

barony,  w.,  bAjxthicAcc,  -a,  f. 

barrack,   n.,   beA[\Aic. 

Barry,  -oe  bAr\j\A. 

bat  (animal),  n.,  j-ciacáti  leACAir», 
gen.,   rciAcÁni  — ,  m. 

beads,  a  rotary  — ,  pAi-oj\m,  m. 

beard,    «^     réAfóg,    -úige,     npl., 

-65A,  /• 
beast,    ;/.,   beici-oeac,    -ig,    m. 
beautiful,  a.}  Álinnn,  gsf.,  Áilne, 

HiAifeAiiiAil,    -atViÍa;    J*C1Afhd6, 

-Aige. 

beauty,  ;/.,   Áilneacc, 

become   of,   v.,    imcigini    aj\,   vn., 
mice^cc. 


bed,  ;/.,  leAbA-o,  LeAbtA  (beApA), 

npl.,   LeAbcACA,  /. 
before,  adv.,  ccatia. 
beggarman,  n.,  bACAÓ,  -ai§,  tn. 
beggarwoman,  n.,  beAii  pubAib,/. 
begin,    v.,    cor-nuigmi,   cpomAim, 

luigirn,    -oi]M§iTn,    all  followed 

by  prep.  Ap. 
beginning,   ».,   cor-nuga-o,    -uigte. 
beguile,  v.,  rneAUl^im. 
bellows,   n.,   buib^,  iff. 
bend,  v.,  búbAim,  c]\oniAim. 
benefit,  n.,   UAipbe,  m.  and  f. 
bequeath  (to),  v.,  fA^Aim   .  .   .  a$  ; 

IW.,  jrÁtjAinc,  r/Á^Áilc. 
beyond,  prep.,  cAp. 
bier,  *.,  C|\óca|\,  -Aip,  m. 
bicycle,  n.,  nocAn,  -ip,   m. 
bid,  v.,  opt) 1115 mi   .   .   .  t>o  ;  -oeij\- 

im    .    .    .   le. 
bird,   ;*.,  éAti.   éiji,   »//.,  éin,  éAn- 

lAice,  m.  ;  a  young  — ,  5eAj\n- 

cac,  -A1§,  in. 

bishop,  n.,  earbo^,  -015,  m. 

bitterly,  adv.,  50   ftngeac. 

blackcap,   ;/.,  "OiAipmin   UiAbac. 

blacksmith.   ;/.,   £AbA,   gen.   id.     f 
-Aim.  npl.,  ^Aibne,  m. 

bleat,    v.,   rnéilim,    vn.,    -le^c    or 

-ieA-ó. 
blight  (potato),  -otib,  TJinb,  m. 
blind,  a.,  -oaII,  gsf.,  -o^ille. 
blind,  v.  ■OAbbAitn. 
blindness,  ;/.,  -OAible,    /'. 
blood,   n.,   pull,   vol^,  f. 

bloody,  a.,   yuilce&c,   gsf.,   r 
■oeApj,  gsf.,  -oeip^e. 

blossom,  n.,  bl^c.  -^,  />/.,  -Ann a, 

blow,   n.,   buible.   vi. 
1'low,  v.,  pétt>itn. 

board.    r\s]\,    -^i|\.    pi.,    clÁn 

m.  ;   on   — ,    &\\   1x»j\t). 
boatman,   ;/.  -«'p^,    >///.  , 

-1)\í,     VI. 
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body,     n.,     cobAnn,     coin  a,     ds., 
COÍA1tlt1,  pi.,   coÍua. 

boil,   v.,    beipbigun,    vn.,  -iu^at), 
puóAitn,   vn.,   -A-Ó. 

boiling,  An  jtiucaij. 

bone,  n.,  cnÁtn,  -a,  m. 

border,    n.,     irneAUL,     -ibb,     m.  ; 

imeAlA-bojvo,  -buip-o,  m. 
bordering     (on),     a  ,      ceop&ncAÓ 

(be),  imeAbbAc. 
both   .    .    .   and,    1-oip  .   .    .   Aj;ur; 

—  houses,  An  -oÁ  úi  J  :    both  of 

us,  rinn  ApAon. 

bound,  v.,  béitmtn,  vn.,  téitnc,  or 

-eAT>. 
boy,  n.,  btiACAiUl,  -aLLa,  npl.,  -i, 

m. ;  5  An  run,  -tun,  m. 

branch,  n.,  ^éA^,  ^éi^e,/.  ;  c|u\ob, 

-ibe,  nph,  -aca,  /. 
brat,   ».,  x)Ailcin,  in. 

brave,  a.,  cAbmA;  cpó'ÓA;  x)ÁnA, 
meipneAniAib. 

break,  v.,  b|\i run. 

break-water,  ji.,  ciop-corAiiuA,  /. 

breast,  bpÁgAi-o,  -e,  /.,  (or  bpÁgA, 

-"°).  pi;  Aig-oe  ;  bpoUlAÓ,  -Aig, 

vi.  ;    ucc,   occa,   ;;/. 

breeze,   n.,  Leoicne,  /. 

brewing,  vn.,  bpuccgAib. 

briar,    n.,     -opipleAÓ,     -big,     m., 

•OFreog.  /.  ., 

bribery,  //.,    ope  ad,  bpeibe,  /. 

bridge,  n.,  ■opoiceA'o,  -ro,  m. 

brigandage,    n.,    501*0,    ^o-oa,   /. ; 
nobÁib,   áIa,  j. 

blight,  a.,  ^eAb,  gsf.,  £ite  ;  robAr- 
niA|\,   -Ai|\e  (giving  light). 

brilliant,  a,  bonnpAc,  gsf.,  -Aige ; 

^léigeAl,  gsf.,  -lie. 
bring,    v.,     cu^Aim     (bioni),    vn., 

CAOAipc;  beipitu   (Uom). 
broad,    leACAn,   gsf.,  leicne ;    — 

minded,  flipping,     e. 
bronze,  n.,  ppÁr,   ppÁip,  m. 

brooch,  ii.t  biopÁn,  -Áiti,  m. 

broom,   n.,   rcuab,  -Aibe,  /. 


brother,  n.,  -oeApbpÁcAip,  -CAp,  m. 
brow,  use  ^puA-ó,  -Ai*óe,  /.,  éA-OAn, 

-Am,  m. 
bugle,  n.,  pcoc,  -uic,  m. 
build,   v.,    có^Aim,    cuipim    ruAf 

(ci§),  •o.emirn   (neA-o). 

bulk,    coipc,    -e,  /.  ;    pbeirc,    -e 

(=  bulky  man), 
bull,  n.,  cApb,  uAipb,  fw. 
bundle,    11.,    -oopnÁn,    -Am,    m.  ; 

beApu,  beipc,  m. )  ceipclin,  m. 
burden  (of  song,  etc.),  pope,  pmpc, 

m. ;    (load)    uaLaó,    -ai§,    pi., 

-Aige,  m. 

burn,  v.,  bApAim  ;   •0015 nn  ;  boif- 

cmi. 
bury,  cinpim,  vn.,  cup. 
bush,  «.,  uop,  cuip,  npl.,  -ca,  m. 
busily  engaged,   (50)   -oúcpAccAC, 

gsf.,       -Aige  ;       bpuix>eAniAib ; 

^nóÚAC. 
busy,  adj.,  50  ^nócAC. 
butt  end,  n.,  -oopn-cub,  cinb,  m. 
butter,   n..  im,     e,   m. 
button,  ft..  cnAipe,  m. 


Cabin,  n.,  bócÁn,  -Áin,  m. 
cackling,  ».,  ^Á^AplAc,  -Aige,  /.  ; 

5PÁ55A1I;   ^pÁ^AllAC. 
Caha,  the  Caha  mountains,  pléib- 

ce  CeACAinn. 
calculate,  v.,  Áiprintn,  vn.,  ÁipeAtú. 
calculation,  ».,  ÁipeAni,  -itn,  m. 
call,  n.,  ^Iao-o,  -1-0,   m. 
call,  v.,  gtAO-OAitn,  tin.,  ^Iao-óac. 

The  stem  is  frequently  spelled 

^bAO'ÓUlg. 

calm,  adv.,  50  niín  tnÁnlA  ;  cum. 

candle,  n.,  comneAi.  -nle, /. 

candlestick,  n.,  comnleoip,  -a,  w. 

cane,  n.,  plAicin,  m.  &  f. 

capacity,  n.,  mental  capacity, 
éipnn  Ai^ne ;  a  person  of  his 
capacity,  -oume  -oÁ  f'A§Ap. 
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captive,    n.,    bpAige,    npl.,    -§oe, 
tn.  ;  bpAi£t>eÁn    -eÁm,  m, 

capture,  v.,  beipim  .   .   .   Ap,  vn., 

bpeic. 
car,  n.,  cpucAib,  beAó,  npl.,  -U,  f. 
care.  «.,  Aipe,  f. 
care,  v.,  take  care  of,  cu^Aim  Aipe 

•oo;    care    for    és    like,  ip  niAic 

Ltom. 
carol,   a.,  CAUAim,  tm.,    cAHCAin. 

carry,  v.,  iomcj\imi,  vn.,  iomcAp; 

beipim,  vn.,  bpeic. 
carry    off,     n.,    beipim    .    .   .   be ; 

pciobAim. 
castle.    n.,    CAipbeÁn,     -Am,    m.  ; 

ctnpc,  -e,  /. 
catch,  beipim  Ap  (by.  Ap). 
Catechism,  n.,   UeA^Apc    Cpiopc- 

Aix>e,   m. 
Catholic,    it.    or    a.,    CAiuibiceAc, 

-ig.  m.  ;  CAcoiLice^c,  -igf  m. 

cattle,   n.,  beAéAi-óeAc,   -i£,   m. 

cause,  v.,  beipim   .    »   ,   oo  ;   cinp- 

im   .   .   .  ,o5;   cuipim  iacaII  a]\; 

yé  n-oeÁp  (.   .   .-oo). 
cause,    n.,    cuip,   -e,    npl.,   eAiniA, 

/.  ;  pÁú,  -a,  npl.,  ah  11  a,  tn. 
cavalry,     n,,    capAibb,     mApcAij, 

npl.  ;   niApcfbiiAj   -Aig,  w. 

cave,   ».,  pbiiAip,    -e.  pi.,  -eAtiiiA, 

f.  ;   UA11Í1,/. 
cavern,      n.,      tf.&lfh,      uaiíia,     f.\ 

pbuAip,    -e,  /. 

cease,    v.,     coipcim,     vn.,     cope; 
pcA-OAim    .    .    .   -oe,  vn.,  pcA-o. 

ceiling,  n.,  ppa§caca  (npl.),/. 

census,  J?.,   ÁipeAtfi,  -im,  m. 

centre,   n.,  bÁp,   -Áip,   ni. 

century,   n.t  aoi|\  -e,  /. 

certain,  a.9  Áipigce,  éicin ;  oeirit- 
nigceAC,  -Aige  (sure). 

chair,  *.,  ca£aoi|\,  -peAC,  f. 

challenge    at    throwing    =    I    wil* 

throw  with. 
champion.    n.,     L&oc,     ok',    )ipl., 

-016  and   -pA,  in. 


chance,   by  — ,    u  se  caIa. 
chance  =  opportunity,  caoi,  pi., 
-te,f.;   bpeic,/.  (of,  Ap). 

change,  v.,  Acpuigim  ;  cbóocbAim  ; 
mAbAipcigim. 

change,   n.,  Aépu^At),   mAbAipc. 

chant,  v..  cAnAim,  vn.,  -caul 

chapel,  n.,  féipéAb,  -éil,  in.  ;   rig 

jbobAib,  m. 
charge,  v.,  use  pcAoibeA-6  ipeeae, 

1  meApc. 

charger,  n.,   eAÓ,  eié,   m. 

charitable,    a.,    cApcAnnAC,    gsf.f 
-Aige. 

chatter,  v.,  his  teeth  were  chatter- 
ing :    bí   A  flAcLA  A£   buAbAt)   Ap 

a  ééibe. 

check,  v.,  coipcim,  vn.,  core  ; 
cuipim    cope   be. 

cheek,  n.,  pbuc,  pbuice, /.  ;  ^puA-ó, 
-Ai-óe,  /.   (upper  part). 

chest.  ;/.,  clÁp  occa,  >n. ;    tu:c,  -a, 

m. 
chicken.    ;/.,    pic'm,    m. 

chief,  n.,  pbAic,  -aca,  m  ;  cpiAC, 
-Aic,  npl.,  -&,  m.  ;  mAic,  -e,  m. 
(used  in  plw'dl). 

chieftain,  n.,  CAOipeAC,  -15,  npl., 
-15,  m. 

child,  }i.,  pÁipce,  m.  ;  beAnb, 
teinb,   npl.,  -aí,    in. 

chill,  a.,  puAp,  gsf.,  puAipe. 

chimney-piece,  v.,  cbAbpAC,  -Aig, 

m. 
chin,   n.,  pmeigin,  m.  ;   ptnei^,  -e. 

/>/.,   l,  /. 
choice,  ??.,  pogA(  -11,  pi.,  -jn.\.  /. 
choose,    v.,   5IACA1111    mAp    p< •; 

co^Aim. 
Christian,     n.,     C]\i<>pcAi-6e,    ;//>/., 

-■ore.    ;;/. 
Christian,   a,    CpfojTAHiAiL,    \ 

-lilbA. 

Christmas,  ;;..  iio-oIaij.    Km 
church,   >/.,  pétpéAt,  éit,  m.\   ng 
pob.Ml.    ;//.  ;    CeAtnpAbL,    -Aibl 
(Protestant,  usually);  cill,  -e,/. 
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churchyard,  noibi^,  -e,  pi.,  -i,  /. 
churlishness,  «^"ooiceALL,  -ill,  m. 

churning,    vn.,   a$  T>éAtiAtfi   cuij- 

mne. 

circular,  a.,  c|\tiinti,  gsf.,  -e. 
circulation;  in  — ,  A|\  fiubAL. 
city,     n.,    cacai]a,     -únAc,     npl., 

-cj\aca,  /. ;   bAibe  mó|\,  m.  \  pi., 

-Lee  mónA. 

clap,  v.,  buAiLun,  vn.,  -aLa-ó. 
class,    n.,    "oneAtn,  -a,    m.  ;    pAiig, 

-a  (school),  m. 
clear.  «.,  ^Lan,  gsf.,  z;LAine  ;  Léij\. 

gsf.,    e;  foiléi]\,  Vs/.,   -e. 
cleave,  v.,  fcoilumi,  vn.,  fcoiLu, 

or  -eAT>. 

cliff,    v.,    pAitl,    -e,    «/>/.,    -e,    or 

-eACA,  /". 

close  by,  1   bpoj\-AcctimAif\eAcr. 
closely,  adv.,  50  ^éAn. 
clothing,  éA-oAÓ,  -Aig,   ;//. 
cloud,  n.,  x CAtno.Lt,  -ill,  ;;/. ;  néAl, 

néiL,  npl.,  -CA,  m, 
coal,  «.,  ^uaL,  -Alt,,   ///. 
cock,  n.,  coileAc,  -15,  7>/. 
coffin,  ».,  coni|\A,   -tin,  /. 
COld,    1I>,    ftlACC,    -a.    w. 

cold,  a.,  fUAn,  gsf.,  puAipe. 
collect,  n.,  cnunimgnn;   bAiligim: 
cnuAr-tngitu,  vn.,  cntiAfAÓ. 

combat,  ??.,  coiriieAfcAp,  -Aip,  m. ; 

cnoit),   -o-oA,  f. 
combed,  pp.,  cÍoj\ca. 
come,  0.,  cAgAim,  i/».,  reAcc. 
come  about  =  happen, 
come  across  =  meet, 
comely,  a  ,  niAifeAC,  gsf.,  -Aige. 
comfortable,  a.,  con.pojvoAc,  gsf., 

-Aige;  connLÁir-ceAC,^/".,  -cige 

(=  snug,  etc.);  r-eAfCAin,  gsf; 

-e. 
commander,   cApcAen,   -Aem,  m. 

commence,  v.,  copmngmi  aj\  ; 
Luigim  A|\  *  "oí]MÍ;ini  aj\  ;  c|\om- 
Aim  A)\. 


common;  in — ,  1  ^coicceAnuACc» 
compact,  a.,  ceAnn,  gsf.,  cemne. 
company,    n.,   ctn'oeAccA,   -n,    ./"; 
cuaLLacc,  -a,  f 

comparison,  n.,  cornpA|\Ái-o,  -e, /. 

compel,    v.,    cuijtitri   .   .   .  iacaLL 
(■péAÓAinc)    Ain.       They    wer 
compelled  :  -oob'  éi^eAn  t)óib. 

compete,  v.,  céigim  1  ^comónuAf 
le. 

competent,  a.,  cuifgionAC,  gsf., 
-Aige. 

complete,  v.,  C|\ioctiuigim. 

complete,  a.  (for  time),  use  plÁt\ 

completely,  adv.,  50  ^LAn. 

complexion,  n.,  r-nuA-ó,  -ait>,  tn.  ; 

or  use  pluc,  etc. 
compute,  v.,  Aiptrnrn,  vn.,  ÁineAtri. 
comrade,  n.,  "oaLua,  m. 
conceal    (from),    v.,    ceilrni     (aj\), 

vn.,   ceilu;    cinnirn   1   by oLac  ; 

—  myself,  céigim   1  bjrolAc. 

conceit,  n.,  éipge  1  N-Atjvoe. 
concert,  ;/.,  cin|\m    c<?oil.  /. 
condescend  to,  use  cIaoi-oitii   le. 
condition,  n.,  comgeALL,  -51II,  m. 
condition  (=  plight),  n.,  cum. a,  /.  ; 

jvocc,  -eAccA,  m. 
confidence,   n.,   ionncAoib,    -e,  /. 

(in,  Af). 
confirmation,  in   —   of   that :    x)Á 

coniAj\CA  pin   -pern, 
confirmed   by    oath,    yé   bni§    11  a 

rmomi. 

confusion,  n.,  ineAnbALL.  -aiIL,  m. 
congested,  a.,  ueAnncingce  ;  pul- 
CAi£ce. 

Congregation  {=  Religious  So- 
ciety), O^vo,  thjvo,  m. 

congregation,  n.,  pobAl,  -Ail,  m. 

Connaught,  n.,  Couuacca;  gen., 
ConnAcc;  dat.,  ContiAccAib,/. ; 
Cuige  Cohuacc  ;  a  native  of  — , 
ContiAccAC,  -ai£,  m. 

connected  with,   a  bAineann   Le. 
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consecration,   n  ,  coippeA^A,  f. 
consent.   /?.,  with  — ,  -o'aoti-coiL. 
consent,  v.,  coibigim  (to,  cun), 

consequence;  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  me,  ip  cum  a  -com  ; 
in  —  of,  niAp  geAbb  ^p. 

consider,  v. ,  bpeicni§im,  vn., 
iu£aó:  rneApAim,  vn..  rneAp. 
When  followed  by  an  adjective 
use  if  ...  te;  if  p/UAp  biom 
é,   I  consider  it  cold. 

considerably,  adv.,  50  mop. 

consist,  v..  use  if, 

conspire  (with),  y.,  cAbpuigmi  le. 

contemporaries,  n.,  Luce  (a)  pé. 

continent,   a.,  rnóp-cíp,  -e,  /. 

continue,  v.,  beAiiAim  Ap.  i/h., 
LeAriATfiAinc ;  pAiiAim  a*;,  t>>z., 
pAiiAtriAinc. 

contract   (draw  in),  v.,  cpApAim. 

convenience.  ».,  Aipe,  /. 

convenient,  a.  (==  at  hand),  oipe- 
AmnAC,  gsf.,   -ai£*. 

co-operate,  v.,  com-oibpijini,  vn  t 

1U§AT>. 

co-operation,  n.,  conipÁipceACAp, 
-Aip,  m. ;  com-oibpiu§Aó. 

Cork,  n.,  CopcAig  (CopcAÓ),  -e,/. 

cork,  n.,copc.  -uipe,  H/>/.,-AnnA,  w. 

corn,  ».,  Apb^p,  -ip,  w. 

corpuscle,  n.,  cuippin,  m. ;  blood- 
corpuscles,   cuippíní   jtoLa. 

corrupt,  1/.,  cpUAibbigim. 

.cost  price,  ».,  ceA-ocopcup,  -ip,  m 

cosy,  a.,  peApcAip,  gsf.,  -ipe. 

country  u»?z.,  rip.  -e.  npl.,  ciopcA. 
/.  ;  country  (a  district,  an  es- 
tate), -oucai§,  -e,  or  ouicce,  /.  ; 
(as  opposed  to  town),  cuac, 
-Aice,/.  ;  open  — ,  triACAipe,  m. 

couplet,  n  ,   LeAC-beAnn,  -a,  /. 

course  (a  track),  k.(  bop£,  Luipj;, 
m.  ;  pcpíob,   ibe,  /, 

course,  of  — ,   níx>  nÁc    longriA-ó  ; 

5<mi  AnipAp. 
cove.   ;;.,  g&t>AiUfi   niApA,   m 


cover,  i\,   cburii-ouigim.  vn.,  -"Oaó. 
covet,   v.,  pAnr,cui£im. 
covetous,  a.,  pAnncAc,  #5/..  -«^§e. 
crash,   </.,  pbAopCAim,   pAobAim. 
creature  =  thing  (36). 
credit  ('tick'),  «.,  cÁip-oe    /. 
creeping  (=  crawling),  rnAmgAil. 
creepy,  wj<?  gwi.  0/  uAi^ne&r. 
crescent  moon.  coppÁn  ^eAlAige. 
crevice,  n.,  cuAp,  -Aip,  m. 
crime,   ».,  coip,  -e, />/.,  copcA./.  ; 

peACA-o,   w. 
cringing,  lúcÁ.l,  -áLa,  /. 
crooked,     a.,     cam,     ^5/..     -ime ; 

CA1T1CA  :    LúbcA. 
cross,  v.,  céijiTn   cpeApnA  (tAp). 

cross,  ;*.,  cpop,  -ipe,  /.  ;  cpoc,  -ice, 
/. ;  Way  of  the  Cross,  Uupup  71  a 
Cpoipe. 

cross-road.  n„  cpopAipe,  m.  ;  cpop. 
bócAp,   m. 

crouch,  -  mAim. 

crow,   n.,   ppéAÓÁrt,   m. 
crow,  v.,  use  ^LAO-OAim,  vn.,  -ac. 
crucifix,  n.,  cpop,  oipe,  )ipl,  -a,  /. 
crush,   v.,  bptngim,   vn.,  -ú§aó. 
cry  (weep),  v.,  501I1TT1,  p*.,  50I. 
cry    of    pain,     uaLL,    uaiLL,    m.  ; 

iiAibb,  -e,  pi.,  eAÓA,  /. 
crystal,   «.,  ^loine,  /. 
Cuchulain,   n.,    CucutAinn,    g*n., 
ConcubAmn,    m. 

cuckoo,   cuac,   cuAice,  /. 
cultivate,      v.,     pAOcpuigim. 

-uJa-6. 
cure,  n.,  leigeAp,  -if,   m. 
cure,  v.,  leigeApAim,  vn.,  leigeap. 
curly,  a.,  CApcA, 
curse.   n.,   eApCAine,  f. 
custom,  n..  nóp,  -ótf,  npl.,  -a,  or 

-AmiA.  m. ;  bóAp,  -a,  npl.,  -.*.  m. 
Custom   House.  Ci§  An  Cupcuim. 
cut   off,   bAimm   "oe,   vn.,   bAinc. 
cutting    to    pieces,    v.,    feAnnAim 

(=  Haying). 
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Daily,  a.,  lAeceAmAit,  gsf.,  -mlA. 
dainty,    n.,    fógmlAp,     -Aip,    //., 

-Aipci,  m. 
dam,     n.,     trjÁcÁip,     mÁÓAp,    pi., 

mÁ'CfVeACA,  /. 

Dane,   n.,  LoclAnt.Ac.  -A1§,   m. 
dangerous,      a.,      conncAbApcAc, 
gsf.,     -Ai§e;     oao§aIac,    gsf., 

-Aige. 

dark,  a.,  "oopcA. 

darkness,  n.,  "oopcA-OAp,  -Aip,  m. ; 
onbce,  /. 

date,  «.,  Lá  -oe'ti  mi ;  t)Áca,  m. 

Dathy,  n.,  "OÁicí,   m, 

daughter,    n.,    mgeAii,   -me,   npl., 

-A,    -ACA. 

day,  1á,  bAe,  ds.,  bó,  pi.,  ÍAe- 
ceAncA,  or  lAecA,  m.\  St.  John's 
— ,  J?éit  (La  féibe)  SeAgÁm. 

daybreak,  at,  «.,  le  h-éipge  b^e. 

deafness,  n.,   aVIai,óij\,   -e,  /. 

deal,  good  — ,  a  bÁn  -oe. 

death,  n.,  bÁp,  -Aip,  m. ;  eA£,  -a, 
m. 

debate,  n.,  coiippoit),  -e,  />/.,  -i,  /. 

debris,  n.,  T)p6b-j?tii§eAbb,  -ibb,  m. 

deceit,  «.,  caIaoip,  -e,  /. 

deceive,  v.,  meAbbAim. 

deep,  a.,  T>oiirnn(ti),  gsf.,  -time. 

deep-toned,  a.,  LÁn-^bópAc,  gsf.f 
-Aige. 

defile,  n.,  beAptiA,  -n,  /. 
degrees,  by  — ,  1  n-oiAi-ó  a]\  n-oiAi'6. 
delighted,  a.,  use  AoibneAp,  AiceAp, 

ÁÚAf  Ap ;  ^eAt-^ÁijAiceAC. 
delightful,  Aoibirm,  gsf.,  -bne. 

demand,  v.,  éibigim,  vn.,  -imgAX) 
and  -LeAtfi. 

demonstrate,  use  show. 

den,  n.t  pbuAip,  -e,  pi.,  -eAntiA,  /. 

depart,  v.,  imci§im,  vn.,  imceACc; 

^buAipim,   vn.,  -eACc. 
departed,  n.,  =  dead, 
depend  on,  v.,  rÁim  a^  b}\AÓ  Ap  ; 

CAb|\Aim     CAOlb. 
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deploying,  />ar/.,  a$  -oeigibu  aidac 
deportment,  n.,  iomcAp,  -Aip,  m. 
deprive,  v.,  bAimm   (of,  "oe). 
descend,     v.,    cinpbi(n)5im,     vn., 
cuipbi(n)£  or    cu|\Iac,   céigim 

flOf;     CA^Aini    At1UA]\ 

descendants,  cbAtimnAicne,  /. 
desire,   n.,   miAn  ;    méire,   miAtiA, 

/.  and  m. 
desist,  v.,  fCA-oAim   .   .   .  -oe. 
despatch,  v.>  cui|Mm,  vn.,  cup. 
desperado,   n.,  péic,  gen.  id.  npl., 

péicí,   m. 

destitute  of.  fobAm  6, gsf.,  poibme. 

destroy,  v.,  mibbim. 

destruction,   n.,   éipbeAc,  -15,  m. 

detachment  (of  soldiers),  «.,  Ap- 
r»iÁib,  -áLa,  /. 

detail,  in  — ,  c]\ít>  fíop. 

detective,  n.,  use  bucc  cuApT)Ai£. 

determine  v.,  ceApAim. 

detest,    v..    There    is    nothing    I 

detest  more,  nil  éinvn-ó  ip  LugA 

opm-fA  (bom). 

devise,  v.,  He  could  devise  no  plan, 
ni  pAib  A011  cpeijrc  Ai^e. 

devour,  v.,  alp  Aim  ;  iúim,  vn.,  ice. 

devout,  a.,  'oia'óa,  -oiA^AticA,  "oeAg- 
móiT)eAC. 

dew,  n.,  "opúcc,  -a,  m. 
difference,  n.,  -oeifpigeACc,  -a,  /. 
different,  a.;  eAzjpAmAib,  gsf.,  -itiLa 

(be);    111   Vi-ioriAtiii. 
difficulty,   n.,  -otiAT),   -ait),   m. 
dig,  v.,  poiiu\pAim,  1»«.,  pomAp. 
dinner,     n.,     T)ínnéAp,     -éip,     or 

-é^pA,   m. 

dint ;    by  —  of  strenuous  efforts, 

be    lieApC    CpUAX)-pA0CA1p. 

direct,  v.,   cpeoptngim. 
direction,  in  the  direction  of,   ye 

X)éin,  1  -ocpeo,  cun,  all  followed 

by  gen.  case. 
disappear,   cei§im   (pceninim)  A]* 

]\a-óa]\c  ;    iffieigim. 
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discover,  v.,  geibim  auiac,  ■oeitnin 

attiac  ;   cim. 
discrimination,     n.,   bpeiceAiiiAn- 

c^f,  -Air,  w. 
discuss,  v.,  ctHfiltti  cpé  céite. 
disease,  «..  aicí-o,  -e,  pi. ,  -i,  /. 
disgrace,   »..   Aicir-,  -e,  /. 
dismount,    v.,    rinpbi(n)|;iTn,    vn., 

cuipti(n)5  or    cuinLac;    cajaiu 

ADUAf. 

disobedient,     a.,     eAfuiriAl,    gsf., 

-riibA. 
dispel,  v.,   fCAipirn. 
dispirited,   use  cnÁicce. 
disposal,  tu,  leave  it  to   my   own 

disposal,  rÁ^  -púm   péin   é. 

disputing,  n.,  ÁiceAtii,   -citr»,  m.  ^ 

distinctly,  adv.,  50  foibéij\. 

distinguish  between,  r.t  Aicn(ig)im 
.    .    .    CA|\   .    .    . 

distribute,  v.,  pomtiim  aj\,  vn., 
|\oinnc. 

distribution,  LeAúcttrtiAi  m^,),  f. 
(==  unfair,  distribution). 

district,  n.,  ceArmcAp,  -aija,  m. ; 
•oucAig,  -e,  or  •otncce,  /.  j  Dis- 
trict Councillor,  comAipleAO 
ceAtmcAip. 

divide  .  .  .  among,  v.,  jxomnini 
.   .   .   i*oin,  vn.,  |\ointic. 

division  (of  an  army),  n.,  bui-ó- 
eAtin,  --one,  npl»  -"one,  /.  (37). 

document,  *.,  pÁipéAp,  -éij\,  m. 
dog,  ».,  ^a-óa^,  -i|\,   m.  ;   mA-op^. 

m. 
doubt,   n.,   AiiipA]',   -Air,   m. 
down,  «.,  cbÚTTi  éAn.  clúirri  — ,  m. 
drag,  v.,  CA]\j\Ai(n)5im,  vn.,  caj\- 

]\AC,     jXACAim. 

dream,   CAmneAtf»,  -nil,   m. 
dried,  a.,  1  nt)ifc. 
drink,   n.,  -oeoc,  "Oije,  /. 
drive,  v.,  ciomÁmim,    vn.,   ciotn- 
Ainc  or  cOTHÁmim. 

drop,  n.,  bjiAow,  aow,  ;///.,  -a,  m. 

drop,  v.,  plim,  vn.,  -eA-o  or  pic. 


drown,  v.,  bÁ-ÓAitn. 

drunken,  a.,  met  fee. 

dry,  v.,  ci|\imigittt,  ciopnun£iffi 

Dublin,  w.,  bAile   Áca  CWc. 

duck,  «.,    Iaca,   -nn,  /. 

due  =r.  owing    to :    may    often    be 

turned  by  mÁ  'reA"0>  if  é   .   .    . 
during,    prep.,   aj\    r/eAT>,    1    pit,   1 

5CAiceAtfi  ;   «//  followed  by  gen. 

case. 
dust.  «.,  -oeATinAC,   -nig,  fit. ;  ceo, 

ceoig,  72//.,  ceocA,  m. 
duty,  1?.,  5110,  -óúa,  m. 

Eager,  a.,  -oifcif\eAc,  gsf.,  -ige. 
eagerness,    n„    -oiogpAir-,    -e,    /.  ; 

flofc. 
eagerly,  adv.,  50  pott  nm  An. 
ear,   n.,  cluAp  -Aife,  /. 
early,  o.i/y.,  50   tnoc. 
earn,  v.,  uuiltim,  vn.,   -leArti. 
earnest,  «.,  t>úc]\acc;ac,  £s/..  -Aige. 
easy,     a.,     focAij\,     gsf.,     pocjXA; 

fuipirce. 
echo,   n.,   tnACAtlA,   m. 
edge,  h.,  «5^  bjuiAc,  -aic,  npl  .  -a, 

w. ;  j?AobAj\.  -Ai]\,  m.  (=  cutting 

edge), 
edifying,  a.,  -oeAg-fomplAC,  gsf., 

-Aige. 
educated,  pp.,  cAbA|\cA  piAp 
education,     w.,      uAbAij\c     pi  at-; 

oi,oeACA]'l  m. 
effect    his   purpose   (37),  «sd    eij\- 

ijeAtin   Liorn. 
effectiveness,  n.,  use  1>iiait>. 
effusion  :  with  — ,  50  bneÁg,  gfvÁ-ó- 

riAp. 
egg,  ub,  111b  or  inbe.  /•/.,  inb  -.  m 

Munster)  or  /. 
eke  out,  v.,  use  Ag  lopg. 
elbow,  «.,    uille,  -Aim,   /. 
eldest,   a.,  cpionnA;   if  fine. 
elect,   v..   CO  J  Aim,   ph.,   coJa-ó. 
Elizabeth,  n.,  OiUf,  -e,  /. 
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else,  something  —  to  think  of,  a 
rriAbAinc  "oe  cúnAtn  An;  some- 
thing      tO    do,    A    tTIAl,A1|\C    "oe 

gnó  Ag. 

emaciated,  a.,  cAob,  gsf.,  cAoibe. 

empire,  ».,  irnpineAcu,  /. 

encamp,  v.,  cui|\irn  (rocnuijpm) 
fúm. 

encroaching  on,  a^  cun  irceAc  An. 

end,  n.,  "oeineAT),  -1*6,  m. ;  ceAnn, 

cmn,  w.  ;   cjAÍoc,  cníce,  /. 
end,  v.,  cníoónui§im. 
enemy,  n.,   tiAtriAi'o  (nÁniA),  gen., 

-ifiA-o,  npl.,  nAitrme,  /. ;  a  mortal 

— ,  T)eAp^-nAtriAi*o. 
energy,  n.,  neA]\c,  m. 
engage     (in),    ^AbAim     -oo,    vn., 

5aÍ)ÁiIu. 
England,   n.,  Saj'aha,  gen.  id.  or 

SAf Ain,  gen.,  SAfAti,  /. 
English,  a.,  SArAUAC,  gsf.,  -Aige ; 

—   language,   t>éA|\bA,    m. ;    — 

people,  miininueA|\  Sa^atia. 

enjoyment,  n.,  AoibneAr,    -if,    or 

eAfA,  m. 
enough,  50  beon;  (mo)  x>ócAin  ;  I 

consider    it    enough,    ní    beA^ 

biorn   é. 

enter,  v.,  =  go  into. 

enthusiasm,  n.,  use  y a§aij\u,  -ajxúa, 

/• 

entirely,  aj\  y at>. 

equal,  a.,   lonAnn,  gsf.,   -Ainne. 

equal,  n.,   beicéi-o,  -e,  /. 

erect,  a.,  •oineAc,  gsf.,  -i§e. 

erect,  v.,  cuif\im   aj\  bun. 

errand,  n.,  ceAÓCAineAóc,  -a,  /. 

especially,  adv.,  50  rnón-riión;  50 
■ponnpÁ-ÓAC  ;   50  Vi-Áij\igúe. 

espy,  v.,  cím. 

establish,  v.,  cuinim  An  bun. 

etcetera,  &c,  A^uf  Anoibe,  "]j\b., 
ir  etbe ;   A^un  niAj\  y\n  (*oe). 

eternity,  n.t  ríonAi-óeAcc,  -a,  /. 

Europe,   ».,  eunóipe,  eonpA,   /. 


even,  pi ú,  pú  AiúÁm  ;  even  if  I 
saw  him,  'OÁ  b|?eicr/inn  pétti  é. 

evict,  v.,  CAicrni  AmAÓ  (Af  reibto), 
vn.,  CAiúeAin. 

evident,  a.,  béin,  gsf.,     e. 

exactly,  adv.,%0  cnumn,  50  t>i|\eAc. 

examine,  v.  (try),  fcnÚT>uigini, 
cniAbAim,  vn.,  cniAib;  (look  at), 
mfuicAim.  -péACAim  50  cnumn 
Ain,  bneicmgmi. 

example,   n.,   fotnpbA,   m.  ;    fob- 

A01-0,  -e,  pi.,  -i.  /.  (robui'o), 
exceed,  v.,  rÁnui§im. 
exceedingly,  adv.,  aua  .  .  .  aj\  f  a-o. 
excel,  v.,  buA"ÓAini   .       .   An. 
excellent,  a.,  tuAiú,  gsf  ,  -e. 
except,   ac(c);   ac   AtnÁm. 
excessively,  adv.,  aha  .  .  .  An  f a-o. 
exchange,  v.,  rnAbAncuigmi. 

exhausted,  pp.,  U|\aocua;    cAicce 
Atnic;   cAbAntrA. 

exhausting,     adj.,    rnAnbuigceAC, 

gsfii  -^ 
exodus,  n.,  ^bu AireAcc,  /. ;  irmnce, 

/• 

expect,  v  ,  ua  ruib  (coititie)  A^Am 
be. 

expense,  n  ,  corcAr,  -ir,  m. 

expert,  n.,  use  yeAn  cui^reAnAc. 

explain,  v.,  mimgim,  vn.,  iu§ax). 

explore,  v.,  CAirueAbAim,  vn., 
-ceAb. 

expressive,  a.,  bniogriiAn,  gsf., 
-Aine. 

extend,  v.,  r-oinbeAcnuignu. 

extra,  a,,  bnetr,  n.,  with  gen. 

extract,,    v.t  He   extracted   it   like 

tea,  Úu^  ré  CAnnAc  ha  cé  tnr.ci. 
extract,  n.}  rbiocc,  gen.,  rbeAócA, 

m. 
extraordinary,  a.,  eA^^AniAib,  gsf.., 

-AmbA ;   connceAC,  gsf.,  -ti§e; 

neATii-coicceAncA. 
eye,  n.,  fúib,  -e,  npl.,  -e,  gen.pl., 

rub,  /. 
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Facility,    )i.,   coin,   cój\a,  /. 

fail,  v.,  ceipeAnn   .  .   ,  onm,  vn., 

ceip;    meACAim,    vu.,    me  At] 

céigeATin  -oíom. 

fair,  a.,  pionn,  gsf.,  pnne;  Áltnmi, 
gsf.,   Aline  (=  beautiful). 

fair,  11.,  aoiiac,  -Aig,  npl.t  -CAige, 
m. 

faith,  n.,  c|\ei"oeAtii,  -uii,  m.  (reli- 
gous  belief). 

fall,  v.9  cuicnn,  vn.,  cincnn. 

falsehood,  n.,  éiceAc,  -1§,  w. ; 
bnéA^,   éige,  /. 

family,  n.,  mumnceAn,  -ine,  /.  ; 
Uon-cige,  gen.,  Un-cige  ;  mui|\- 
eAn,  -ip,  m.  ;  nuiinigeAn,  -gne, 
/.  ;   cneAb,  -eibe,  /.  (a  tribe). 

famine,  n.,  ^opcA,  m. 

far,   1  bpA-o;  yt-os  (when  adverb 

precedes). 
farm,   v..,  peinin,   -e,  /. 
farmer,   n.,   jreinmeoin,    -or\A,  />/., 

-í,   m. 
fasten.i;  ,  •oAin^nigun  ;  ceAnjlAitn 

•oe  (to),  vn.,  ceAiir,AL. 
father,     v.,     acai]\,     au\]\,     npl., 

Aicj\e(ACAj,  m. 

fatigue,  n.,  ctnjipe,  /. ;  rcic.  -e,  /. 

fault,  bocc,  -a,  m. ;  find  —  with, 

geibim  locc  An. 
favoritism,  n.,  fA%Ap,  -aiji,  ni. 

fawning,  túcÁil,  -ÁIa,  /. 

feast,  n.,  fleA-ó,  -ei-óe,  ;>/>/.,  c.\,  /. 

February,  peAb]\A  ;  ist  February, 
"LÁ  feite  "bjMJ-oe. 

feel,  b|\Aicim,  vn  ,  b}\Ac  (external): 
niocuigun,  -ugA-o  (internal  : 
cuijim  mi  Ai$neA-o  (mentally  . 

fell,  v.,  leA^Aini. 

fellow  (=  individual),  tnnne,  biiAc- 
Aill;  (contemptuously,  cUvn- 
Ai|\e,  m. ;  biceAninAÓ,    ai§,  m.) 

fence,  ».,  cIai-oo,  npl»,  cIavcaca  ; 
pconnrA,  m. 

fetter,  n.,  cmbneAc,  -nig,  tw. 

fever,  n.,  viAb]\Ar,  .Alf,  ftt. 


Fiann,  pi  a  tin,  péinne,  / 

field,    pÁi|\c,    -e,    />/.,    -eAflitA,    /. 

(pasture);  gone,  bl11Pc.  m-  (*&■ 

lage)  ;     bÁn,     bÁm,    />/.,    b.MicA 

(lea). 

fiercely,  adv.,  50  ceAnn;  50  cliche, 

fiery,  a.,  cuúc,  />/.,  -Aige. 

fill.     ;/..    T>Ó1C1T1,    "OOCATIA,    /. 

fill,  v.,  UoriAmi. 
fillet,   n.,  -piinfA,   jronnrA,   m. 
final,  a.,  "oeineAnAc,  gsf.,  -Aige. 
finelv-chiselled,   use    -oíneAc,  gsf., 

-'$•■ 

finger,     n.,     niéAn,     -éine.    «/>/., 
-eAnnA,  /. 

Fionn,   pionn,   f?mn,   m. 

fire,  n.,  bAVAin,  -nAé,  /.  (=  flame)  ; 

ceine,  npl.,  -nee,  /.  ;  on  — ,  cné 

ceitie,  An  lAfA-6. 

fire  upon.  y.,r-ceAUlAirn  pitéinAn; 

—  at,  cAicmi  (|-CAOilim)  uj\ÓA|\ 

le. 

firearms,  n.,  Aj\in   cemo,   m. 

firm,  a.,  "OAmgeAn,  gsf.,  t^Am^ne. 

firmly-shut,  x)iinu,  gsf.,  -e. 

firmness  of  purpose,  éijxim  Ai^ne. 

first,  at  — .  Ajvoctnr ;  a)\  An  ^céA-o 
TDut  (rior). 

fish,   n.,  ia|'c,  éffc,  in. 
fisherman,  n.,  lArcAipe,  npl.,  -].i, 

m. 
fitted,  pp..  gtéAfCA. 

flail,     ft.,     fWlfce,     npl.,     -ci     or 
-ceAnnA,  »1. 

flannel,  11.,  ptAinin,   m. 

flee,  v,,  ceicim.   rceinntm, 

flesh,  ;/.,  peoil,  -ot.\,  /, 

flock,  re  Ac  a  (c  ao|\ac).  nu  \  fctu 

m. 
flower,  ;/.,  btÁc,  blÁcA,  //.,  -Ann A, 

m.   (a  blossom):   plup,  -úi]\,  w, 

(meal), 
fly,  ;•.,  eiciim,  vn.,  enlc.  eiceAll . 
fly.  ft.,   ctnl.  -e,  /. 
foal.  n.f  b|\A;min,  m. 

S 
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foe.    ;/.,    tiAttiAro    (nÁtfiA),    -triA-o, 

n pi.,  tiAinvoe,  /. 
fold,  v.,  -pU/im. 
foliage,  n.,  ■otnbbeAbAjv,  -Aif\,  m. 

folk,    ao|%    -a,    m. ;     imnrniceAn, 
-ipe,  /.  ;  •oAoine. 

follow,  v.,  leAMAiin,  vn.s  -eAriiAinr. 
followers,  n.,  luce  leAtutmiA,  m. ; 
muimiceAp,  /. 

following,  a.,  'nA   T)1A1T)    y Ati  ;    — 
day,  lÁ'i\  ua  l!)Ái|AeAc. 

fond  (of),  a.,  ceAUAtriAib  (a]a),  g-s/., 
-ml  a. 

fool,  11.,  AttiA-oÁn,  -in,  m. ;  óitifeAé, 

-15e>  /•»  a  female  fool, 
foolishness,  11.,  -oí-céille,  /. ;  Ain- 

A-oÁnuAcu,  /. ;  bAOf  (bAoif),  -e, 

/• 
foot,  71.,  coy,  -ife,  »/>/.,  -a,  /. ;  foot 

(in    measurement),    cj\oig,    -e, 

npl.,  -gee,  /.  ;    foot    (of   a  hill), 

bun,  -m,  in. 
football  w.,biAú}\ói'o 'covfe:  peil,/ 
foot-mark,  «.,  f#Artj  ^maiti,  m; 
forehead,  n.,  éAx>An,  -aw,  m. 
foreigner,  n.,  coiscnigeAc,  -ig,  m. ; 

(cOlgCjXÍOCAC,    -ai§,    wí.);    ^aUI, 

-aiII,  7ii.;  jreAn  lAfAccAj  (tunne) 

-OeOjAAUA;    AlliriU]AAC,  771. 

foremost,  a.,  use  gen.  of  coj'ac. 
forfeit,  v.,  fcA|\Aim  be,  vn.,  fCAf\A. 

triAinc. 
forge,  ».,  ceÁjvocA,  -can,  /. 
forget,  v.,  'oeArxtriA'OAiin,  vn.,  'oeAp- 

tilA-O  ;    fut.,    'OeAjMVIÓ'OA'O. 

forgetfulness,   n,,  ■oeAjuriA'o,  -Ait), 

7)1. 

forgiveness,  n.,  niAiúeAnitiA^,  -ai]% 

m.;  mAiceAifmACAr1,  -Aif#  m. 
forgotten,  pp.,  T>eA|\triA'ocA. 
formerly,  poitmr1  feo,  |\oinie  yeo. 
forthwith,  beif  pn ;  Arm  pom. 

fortnight,     71.,    coicúi*óeAf,    -ife, 
npl.,  -^aóa,  /. 

Forward  !  Aj\  a^aix)  ! 

found,  v.,  cui]Aitn   A]\  bun. 


foundation,  71. ,  cboc-bumn,  /.  ; 
buti,  bum,   m. 

fragrant,  a.,  cumpA. 
France,  n.,  pj\Aitinc,  -e,  /. 
freedom,  u.,  fAOipfeAcc,    a,  /. 
freemen,  n.,  f  AojvclArm,  -Ainne,  /■ 
French,  a.:  JTnAmicAc,  0-5/.,  -Aige  ; 
—  language,  £jaai  1111c  if,  -e,  /. 

frequently,  adv.,  50  mime  ;  if 
mime  .  .  , 

fresh,  a.,  új\,  gsf.,  uij\e. 

friend,  n.,  cajaa,  --o,  npl.,  cAijvoe, 
m.  and  /.  ;  mime  inumnueAjvOA. 

frieze,  71.  (cloth),  b)\éi-o,  -e,  /. 

frighten,  v.,  bAinnn  geiu  (pj\eAb) 

Af,  cui|\iin  r-CArmn<vó  aja. 
front,  a.,    use  gen.    of   copac  ;    in 

— ,  A|\  cofAc  ;  in  —  of,  oy  coifj- 

A1J\     A]A     AgAI-6      .      .      .      AtllAC,    1 

inbéAb. 
frost,  a.,  fioc,  feACA,  in. 
fruit.  ;/.,  copAT),  -A1"6  or  f\CA,  in. 
fruitful,  a.t  coj\úaiviaiI.  gsf. ,  riribA; 

or  use  f\Aú. 
full,    a.,    bÁti,    gsf.,    lÁnie    (not 

empty);  yA^p\y^,gsf.,-e  (large), 
full-blooded,    a.,    cíníneAÓ,    gsf., 

fun,  n.,  pule,  r-uilc,  m.;  ^peArm, 
-inn,  in. ;  fpójvc,  -ói|\u,  )n. 

function,  11.,  pei-óm,  -eAxtniA  or  -e, 
npl.,  -eAtitiA,  7)i. ;  5|AAice. 

funds,  it.,  Aij^eA-o,  -it),  m. 

furniture,  n.,  u|\ofcÁti,  -in,  in. 

further,  níofA  fiA;  w\oy  pA. 

Gaddagh,  n.,  b^A-OAfc,  -Ai§e,  /. 
Gaelic,  a.,  Sao-daIac,  gsf.,  -Aije. 
Gaelic  League,  Conn^A-i)  ha  Sacó- 

ib^e,  gen.,  ConiiA^cA  — 
gallows,  n.,  c|\oc,  -ice,  /. 
gambolling,  a$  'OAiiiAr. 
gap,  n.,  beA|\riA,  -ti,  npl.,  haí,  /. 
garment,  ».,  b|\AC,  -aic,  m. 
gate,  geACA,  ;«.  ;    coiíiIa,    -Ari,  /. 

(movable  part). 
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gazing,   n.,  ^linneATViAin,     a 

/. 
genius,  «.,  use  1  tin  cleric,    •',  f. 
gentility,  n.,  tiAifteAÓc,  -a,  /. 

gentleman,  n  ,  "oume  ua^aI,  npl.' 
t)AOine   UAifte,  m. 

Germany,  ;/.,  3eA|\mÁin,  -e,  f. 

get,  v.s  geibim. 

ghost,  7i.,  rp|M"o,  -e,  f,  ;  CAix>bre, 

giant,   n.,  (jtJacac,  -ai§.  m. 

glance.  ».,  cAc-fthl,  -e,/;  rxnAC- 
féAÓAinc,  /. 

Glasgow,  n..  ^lAfcú. 
Glenflesk,  n.,  jleAnn  jrteifce. 
glint,  n.,  cAiúneATri,  -mm.  m. 
glistening,  á.,  lomipAc,g-s/".,  -Aige. 
go,  v.,  céigim  ;  — away,  imcigim. 
goat,  n.,  ^AbAjx,  -aij\.  m. 
God,  T)ia,  "Oé. 
gold,  n.,  óp,  óip,  w. 
golden,  a.,  ójvóa;   óin. 
good  things  =  dainties,  q.v. 
goods,  n.,  eA|\[\A,  «/>/.,  eA|\|\AÍ,  m. 
Gort,  «.,  5opc,  5ui|\c,  m. 
gracious  (interjection),  a  ciApcAif! 
granite,   n,,  cboc  gAipbiue. 
grasp,  v.,  beipim  (^perni)  An  (by, 

An), 
grass,  n.t  féA|A,  -éin.  m. 
grateful  (to),  íz..  btn-oeAc  .  .  (oe  . 
gravel,  «.,  ^AinbéAl,  -éib,  m. 
grazing,  a^  mbeAp. 
Greek,  n.  and  a.,  SpeA^AC. 
Greek  (fanguage),   n.,  Spéijpp,  -e, 

/• 
green,  ^Ur,^/.,  gUipc  (of  grass, 

etc.);   uAicne  (of  cloth,  etc.). 
grey-eyed,  5lAf-rúileAc,<,rs/.,.li§e. 
grey-haired,  a.,  Wc,  gsf.,  léice. 
greyhound,  n.,  cu,  con,  />/.,  cotia, 

/". 
grieved,  use  buAt)Aipc. 


grin,  ».,  -opAnriA,  m. ;  yn.,  "opAnm 
cÁn. 

grind,  v.,  meilim,  vn.,    c. 

group,    n.,    fCACA,    m.  ;    ^AfrxA-ó, 

-A1X),     ;;/.;     meiceAl.    -cle,    f.  ; 

■pcuMtme,  w. :   cui-oeACCA,  -n.  /", 

ow,  v^rAirn'  vn.,  y^Y :  grow  up 
(person),  éipigim  fUAf,  09*( 
éiy\ge ;  grow  wild.  céigim  cuti 
fiA-OAncAir1. 

guarantee,  «.,  tippA-ó.  -it>.  m. 

guarding,  aj  fAipe,  1  bfeigil,  1 
mbun   (with  ge  .). 

guess,  v.,  cu^Aim  ciiAipirn  (f é).  ] 

guest-house,  7?.,  cig  AoigeA-6.  \ 

Gulliver's  Travels,  eAccpA  £ul- 
ibep. 

gully,  n.,  cuAr*,  -Air-,  npl.,  -a,  m. ; 
cÍai|',  -e,  f. 

gun,   ».,  51m n a,  w. 

Hair.  n..  ^puA^  or  5puAi£.  -Ai$e, 
/.  (hair  on  head) ;  pole,  -inbu. 
m.  (long  hair);  pomiA-o,  -ato, 
(ft,  or  cbúrh,  u+rii,m.  (other  than 
hair  on  human  head):  pinbe, 
npl.,  -eACA,  m.  (a  single  hair). 

hairy,  a.,  cbiiriiAc.  gsf.,  -Aige. 

half,  a.,  LeAc. 

half,  n.,  leAc,  leice,  f. 

halt,  7/.,  fCA-OAim,  vn..  fCA-o. 

hammer,  n.t  cAfúp,  -úip,  m. 

hand,  ;/.,  Iátíi,  LÁnfie,  /". ;  bAf. 
-Aife  (the  palm). 

hand  (over),  v.,  cu^Aitn  ptiAf. 

handmill,  >/.,  b|\ó,  -n,  pi.,  -ómce, 

/• 

hang,  v.,  trans..  cj\ocAim  ;  uitrav.s., 
cÁim  An  cpocAt)  (from,  a]*). 

happen,  v.,  cincim  .  .  .  mm  At, 
vn.,  ctncim  ;  pÁMlgeAltlt,  cÁ|\- 
LuigeAtm. 

harass,  use  péAbAltn. 

harbour,  ;/.,  cuati,  -m,  npl..  -ca.  m, 

hard,  c|\uai"ó.  gsf.,  c]\uai-6c  ;  -oeA- 

cai|\,  gsf.,  -ocAC^A  (^difticult). 
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hardship,  n.,  cnuA-óuAn,  -m,  m. 

harper,  n.,  cbÁinfeoin,  -óua,  mi  ; 
c|\uicij\e,  mi. ;  yean.  nA  cbÁinpge. 

harrow,  v.,  yiunfirn,  vn.,  fuipp  ; 

;/.,  bfAÁCA,  m. 
hat,  i/.,  bAinéAt),  -éiT>,  mi.  ;  Iiaua, 

mi.  ;  CAvpir»,  mi. 
hate,    n.,    yuAc,    -a,    mi.  ;    ^nÁm, 

-ÁnAó,  /.   (=  extreme    hatred, 

abhorrence), 
haughty,  a.,  uAibneAc,  gsf.,  -ige. 
hay,  w.,  yeAn  (cinitn),  -éin,  m. 
hazards;  at  all  — ,  aja  Áir1  tió  An 

éigm 

head,  w.,  ceAtiti,  cum,  mi. 

headache,  ».,  umneAr  citin,  mi. 

health,  ».,  rbÁmce,  /.  ;  in  — ,  ye 
fbÁmce. 

healthful,  «.,  yoUlAm,  gsf.,  -Áme. 
healthy   (-looking),   t)eA§-fbÁinc- 

eAÓ,  gsf.,  -ci§e. 
hear,    tf».    Ainigim,    vn.,    Ai)\eAc- 

CAinc;  cloiptn,  vn.,  -pur. 

heart,  n..  cnoTÓe,  npl.,  --óce,  m. 
heat,   n.,    ceAf,    -a    or    Air,    ;/í.  ; 
bnocAÍL,  -Aibl,  ;//. 

heaven,  n.,  ybAiceAf,  -if,  mi.  ;  I 
look  up  to  heaven,  féACAnn  aja 
A11  ypein. 

heavy,  a.,  cnotn,  gsf.,  unuime. 

heed;  pay  —  to,  cinniin  rintn  1. 

heel,  ??.,  rÁb,  -Áibe,  npl.,  -a,  /*. 

height,  Aoifvoe, /. 

heir,  n..,  oigne,  mi. 

help,  n.,  cAbAip, -b|\Ac,/. ;   C0115- 

HAtfi,  -A1tT1  Or  -JAtICA,  m. 

help,  v.,  cAbningmr  (be) ;  cui-o- 
151m  (le). 

henceforth,  adv.,  Ar  ro  AtnAc. 
herb,  n.,  binb,  -e,  npl.,  -eAnnA,  /. 
herd,  v.,  Ao-ÓAipigmi,  vn.,  -neAcc. 
hero,  n.,  bAoó,  -01c,  npl.,  -01c  and 
-pA,   w. ;   ^AifcróeAc,  -15,   w. ; 

CUnAT),  -Alt),  Ml. 

hidden,  use  1  byobAc. 


hide,  v.,  ctnnnn  1  bjrobAc. 
high,  a.,  Ájvo,  gsf.,  Aoijvoe. 
hill,  n.,  choc,  cntnc,  m. 
hillock,  n.,  cujauó^,  -ói^e, /. 
hint,  n  ,  hint  of  the  story,  bAb&ic 
ah  yceib. 

hiss,  n.,  ftnre,  -e, /. 

hitherto,  adz;.,  ceAtia. 

hoar-frost,  n.,  neo-ó,  -oix>  or  --oca, 
m. ;  reAcÁn,  -Am,  m. 

hoarseness,   n.,  ciAéÁn,    Am,   m  ; 

C1AC,  -Aig,  m. 
hold,  n.,  5|vemi,  j;neAn-u\,  m. 
holding,  n.,  use  ng  or  ^AbAlcwp. 
hole,  ».,  poll,  -puibb,  m. 
holiday,  n.,  bÁ  y Aoine,  bAe    -.  mi.  5 

half-holiday,  be^c  bAe  f  Aoipe. 
home,    bAibe,    m. ;     towards    — , 

AbAibe;    at    — ,    a^   bAibe,    fa 

bAibe. 
honest,  a.f  niAcÁncA. 
honesty,  n.,  rriACÁncAcc,  -a,  f. 
honorably,   adv.,   50    |-eA]\Anu\ib, 

50  Vl-OnÓ)\AC. 

honour,  n.t  onóin,  -ónA,  f.  ;  in  — 
of,  1  n-otiói|A  *oo,  or  ^  n-onóijx, 
with  gen.  case. 

hopeful,  a.,  'oóca^ac,  gsf.,  -Aige. 

horse,  n.,  cApAbt,  -A1IX,  m. ;  eAc, 
eic,  m. 

horseman,  n.,  mApcAc,  -A15,  ?n. 

hospitality,   «.,    féile,  /. ;    ^Íac- 

AmbACC,/. 

hotel,  n.,  cig  ófCA,  m. 

hound,  71.,  cú,  con,  npl.,  coha,  f. ; 

foxhound,  ^A-óAn,  A1|\,  m. 
house,  n.,  ci§   (ceAc),  cige,  npl., 

cigúe,  m. 

house-hold,  lion-uige,  bin ,  m- 

how,  conuf?  (indir.  quest.,  conuf 

mA|\ ;  niAj\). 
Howth,  n.,  beAnn  éAt)Ain,  gen., 

thnne  — ,/. 
human,  a.,  y aojaÍca  ;  -oAonnA. 
humanity,  n.t  An  cmeAX)  -oAonnA. 
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hump,  -oporm,  -mntie,  npl.,  •&,/. 

hunchback,  n.,  -ojxonnos,  -óige, /• 

hundred,  céA-o ;  takes  noun  in 
sing. 

hundreds,  cca-oca  (when  not  pre- 
ceded by  a  numeral). 

hunt,  n.,  r-eAl^,  -eiU;e,  npl.,  -a» 
/. ;  -piA-ÓAC,  -Aig,  ;;/. 

hurry,  /?.,  -oeAbA-ó,  -aix>,  ;;/.  ;  -oeic- 
neAf,  -if,  m. ;   bpui-o,  -e,f. 

hurt,  //.,  -oíogbÁil,  -ÁIa,  /.  (= 
harm). 

Ice,  ».,  beAC  oix>i|\,  bice  — ,  /. 
icicle,  ri.,  comneAL-jAeocA,  comnle 

— ,/>/.,  coinnli  — ,  /.  ;  comnUn- 

]AeocA,  m. 

identical,  a.,  use  mAp  a  céile. 
identify,  use  Aiune. 
idle,  a.,  DÍoniAom,  gsf.,  -e. 
ignorance,   n.t  AineoU\f,  -Air,  m.\ 

neAni-eolAf. -Aif,  m.  ;  Ambpioy, 
-jreAr-A.  m. 

ignorant,  ii.,AUieoUc  gsf.,  -Ai§e  ; 

-OAÍI    (of,  A|\). 

immediately,  tÁiúpeAc,  ^ati  riioilA,; 
Af\  Att  -ocoipc 

impertinence,  N.,-0}\oc-niuinceAcc, 

-A,/. 

implement,  ».,  th^Lif,  -e,  pi.,  i, 
/.  ;  Áipe  oibpe,  /. 

implore,  v.,  iApj\Aim,  vn.,  -ait) 
(aj\);  Accumgim.  v,t.,  -n~e 

importance,  n,  cAi|\be,  /. ;  rnéi-o 
le  pÁ-ó. 

importation,  use  Iconic  ifceAr. 

imposing,  a.,  uAibpeAc,  gsf.,  - 

improve,  v  .  cei^iiti  1  Dpe-AbAf. 

improvement,  n.,  y  eAbpigA-o, 
-ingce,  m. 

inch,  n.,  o^Iac,  -Aig,  ;//. 
incident,  71.,  use  fcéAÍ. 
including,  par.,  comAipe&m. 
inconvenience,  n.,  ceACAi^e,  /. 
increase,  v..  rnéATnngim  •    céi£im 
1  mbneir;  céi^im  1  mé it). 


indeed,  adv.  50  t)einiin,  ^o 
•oeA]\bcA. 

independent,  a.,  neATii-r-pleAt>AC, 
gsf.,  -A1§e. 

indication,  n.,  couiaj\ca,  m. 

indulgent  (to),  a.,  bo^  (le.) 

inerradicable,  a.,  use  -oo-clAoi-oce. 

inevitable,  use  cannot  be  helped. Tj 

influence.  />.,  j\éim,  -e,  npl., 
-eAnnA,  /. 

inform,  v.,  mnpm,  vn.,  -pne; 
cinprn  1  r»  un I  *oo  ;  r-céicim  aj\, 
Vn.,  r-ceic  (tell  tales  of). 

information,  ».,   cuncAp  -ip  m.  ; 

UUAIJAIfC,  -e,  /. 

inhabitant,  n.,  use  t)uine  a  coifr 
ntngeAnn. 

Inishmaan,  n.,  1nip  nieA-oon. 

injure,  p.,  x)einim  -oiojbAil  -oo. 

injury,  n..  T)íoj;báil,  -aIa,  /. 

injustice,  /}.,  éA^cóip  -ój\a,  /. 

insist   on,   use  rií  folÁrjx  lioni.  or 

ni  f Árjijgc&rin  Aonjuit)  me, 
insolence,      /t.,    •opoc-nunnco^cr, 

■*,/. 

instantly,  adv..  ^o  -oeA-óAp  50 
-oiaij\;   bÁicpeAc. 

instead  of,  1  n-meA-o.  1  ii-ioíuvo. 

intend,  i>.,  cuijviui  porii&Wij  cÁim 

A]\  AigneAX);   cÁim  aja  ci. 

intercept,  z/.,  =  come  before, 

intermix,  ,  .,  m  AfCAim. 

interest  (on  money).  7«.,  gAimbfti, 
m.  ;    b]\eif(  -e,  /. 

interest,  /,.,  fpéip,  -e,  /. 
interfere  (with),  v.,  cinpim  ^y' 

A]X. 

interrupt,  v.,  rxA-OAim  .  .  .  t>e(x8). 

intimate,  a.,  •oluc-iiunrmceApt)^. 

intoxicated,  a.,  A]\  meipce. 

in\itation,  n..  cinpeA-6,  -u\  m. 

Ireland,  n.t  t'  ipe&nn,  ditt., 

éijMtin.  /. 

Irish,  a..  bAe-ucAlAc,  -Aig  ;  —  lan- 
guage, s&eto&ls,  -x)il  v«*,  5A°^" 

lumn,  -■ 
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Irishman,  5AeT>eAb,  -x)ib,  in.  ; 
éipeAiinAc,  -Aig,  m. 

iron,  n".,  lApAim,  -inn,  m. 

island,   n.,  oibeÁn,  -Ám,  in.  ;   imp 

Jelly.  77.,  ^bóúAC,  -Ai§e,  /. ;  par- 
ticles of  — ,  bpAoncA  ^bócAige. 

journey,  ».,  AipceAp,  -ir\,  iff. 
journey,  v.,  upiAbbAim,i>/i.,cpiAbl. 

journeyman  bootmaker,  ^péAfAi'óe 
Ap  a  pÁg  bAe. 

July,  n„  1úb,  1tnb,  iff. 
jump,   n.,  beim,   -e,  ??/>/.,  -eAiitiA, 
/. ;  ppeAb,  -eibe,  /. 

jump,  v.,  béimiTtt,  vn.,  -tieAÓ  or 
-peAc,   |D|\eAbAim. 

justice,  n.,  ceApc,  cipu,  m.  ;  cóip, 
-ópA,  /. 

Keen,  a.,  ^éAp,  £*/•>  5élPe>*  bíom- 

CA. 

keep,  v.,  coimeÁ-oAim,  vn.,  coim- 
eÁx) ;  coinnigirn,  congbAim,  vn., 
congbÁib ;  keep  my  word, 
■oennm  iuaic  'oom'  yocAb; 
peAfuigim  m'   pocAb. 

Kenmare,  72.,  neix)in  ;  CeAmnnApA, 

C11111  — ,  m. 
Kerry,  n.,  CiAppAi-óe,  /. 
key,     n.,     eocAip,     -cpAó,     npl., 

-CpACA,    /. 

kill,  v.,  mA|\buigim. 

Killarney,  n.f  Cilb  Áinne,  /. 

Killorglin,  n.,  Cibl  Oj^Iah,  /. 

kind,  a  ,  cajacathiac,  gsf.,  -Ai§e. 

kind,  ».,  fA§Af,  -Aif,  npl.,  -jffe%i- 
riA,  ?;z.  ;   fópc,  -óipc,  m. 

king.  >?.,  pi,  n/>/.,  )M§ce,  m. 
kingly,  a.,  ]\io§x)A. 
kiss,  71.,  P05,  -oi^e,  /. 
kiss,  v.,  pó^Aim. 
kitchen,  //.,  cipcm,  -eAC,  /. 
know,   p.,   ca  a   pop   a^ahi  ;     ua 
eobAp  AgAm  Ap  ;  ca  Aicne  A^am 


A|\;  ca  (ye)  A|\  eobAf  A^Atn  ;  ip 
eob  "001^1 ;  ip  ye&y  •oom ;  ip 
eobAc  me  (x)otn);  Aicni§im 
(A1CIT1),  vn.,  Aicinc  (recognise, 
etc.). 

knowledge,  n.,  pop,  peA^A,  in.  ; 
eobAp,  -Aip,  m.  ;   Aicne,  /. 

Labour,  77.,  obAip,  oibpe,  7?/?/., 
oibneAÓA,  /,  ;  f  aoca|\,  -Aip,  pit.  ; 
^nó,  -oca,  m. 

lady,  11.,  beAii-UAr-At,  /. 

lake,  n.,  boc,  -a,  m. 

lame,  a.,  bACAc,  gsf.,  -Aige. 

lament,  v.,  cAonnm. 

lance,  ».,  pbeA§,  y beige,  /. 

land,  cAbAifi,  -Aim,  m. ;  -bmAn,  /.  ; 

pi..,   cAbmAnici  ;    cultivated  — , 

icin,   -eAc,   /. ;     fallow    — ,    tup 

5W>  /• 
land  =  alight,  cuinbi(n)5im,  vn., 

cuipbmj  or  cujVIac. 
landlord,  ».,ci§eAj\iiA  cAbriiAn,  m. 
lane,  bóicpín, ;;?.  (country);  ppÁi-o- 

ín,  m.  (town). 
Language     movement,     Ciiip     11  a 

^Aobumne. 
languish,   v.,  use  oub  1   ^ceAb  or 

•oub  Ap  ceAb. 
lantern,  n>,  cpibfin,  m. 
last,   a.,  -oeipeAnnAÓ,  gsf.,  -Aige ; 

•oeiprú  (=z  gen,  of  X)eipeAt)). 

last,  at  — ,  pé  -oeipeAt) ;  at  long 
— ,  yé  -óeipeAX)  ciAp  c^bb. 

late,  oei-oeAUAc,  ^5/.,  -Aige. 

lately  (latterly),  be  -oei-oeATiAije. 

laugh,  n.,  ?;Áipe;  ^ÁitM-óe. 

laugh,  v.,   ^Áipim,   cinpim    jÁipe 

(^Áipróe)  Af  Am,  "oeinim  ^Áipi-óe. 

Laune,  n.,  beAifiAin,  -mtiÁ,  /. 

law,  n.,  "obige,  npl.,  "obigce,  m.  ; 
peAéc,  -a,  m.  ',  x)leAcc,  -a,  npl.t 
-Ann a,  /  :  moral  — ,  -obije  "Oé. 

lawful,  a.,  cóip,  gsf.,  cópA ;  'obig- 
ceATiiAib,   peAccAiiiAib;  x)beA§- 

^AÓ. 
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lawn,  /i.,  pAiéóe,  /. 

lawyer,  r».,  peAp  T>l*i£e,  7n.  ;  otig- 

ceoij>,  -Ó|\a,  n». ;  -oligeAt)ói|A,  m. 

lay  up,  v.,  bAilignn,  tm.,  -m{ 

lay  (eggs),  beijum.  pn.,  bneic. 
laziness,   >/.,  leirce,  /. 
lazy,  a.,  LeifcéAtiiAiV. 
lea,  bivn,  bÁm,  p/.,  bÁtiCA, 

leader,  n. ,  cpeojuMOe,  a/»/.,  -t)ce, 
n», 

leaf,  /?.,  THnbbeo^,  -oi^e,  /.  ;  btnb- 

leog,  -oige.  / . 
leap,  /(.,  Léim,  -e,  /}//.,  -eAiWA,  /. 
learn,  v.,  vogbinmim  or  fogttnm- 

igitn,  t» «.,  yogltnm. 
lease.  /<.,  léAf,  n». 
leave,  p.,    r/^vAim,   vu.,   pÁgAific, 

VA5Áll(c).     - 

Leinster.    /?.,    bAttm,    -eAn,    <fí7/t., 

-mb,  /. 
length,  n.,  fAit>,  -e,  /. 
lesson,   n.,  ceAÓr,   -^.  n//  ,  -ai 

m« 
lest.    a;\    eAjlA    50,    le    li-eA^tA 

50;  fAp  a  ;Vc/.y 
let   (allow),  if.,  leipm.  LeogAim, 

Pit.,  -inc. 
let  to,  1  n-Áijvoe. 
letter,     n,.    leicin,    -uneAC.    -cpe, 

/>/..    -C}\eACA,  /. ;    knowledge   of 

letters,  pop  licnvoeACCA, 

level,  a..  j\éió(  gsf.,  -e. 

lie.  »,,  bpéAg,  -éige,  /1//..  -A,  /. 

lie,  p.,  buigim,  p»„  luite  (action), 

ríim  im  buige  (state), 
lie,  p.,  you   lied  =  you  told  a  lie, 

cu^ir  -o'éiceAc, 
life,   «„  AtiAin,  -.\,  npl..  An  m  Ann  a  : 

An   c-AnAin,  nA  h-AtlATTlA 

roUr,  -Aif,  ></>/.,  roillre, 

light,  p.,  LAfAim  (a  candle) ;  (v)ao- 
in£im  i  a  tire):  -oeAngAiTn  (a 
pipe). 

lightning.   /(.,  ceincneAC,  -ig< 
a  flash  of  — ,  rptAiwc,  -Ainne, 


npl..     -ACA,    /.  ;     thunder    and 
lightning,  cóifMtCAC,  -ite.  /. 

like,  n.,  leicéi-o.  -e,  npl.,  -i,  /. 

like,  a.t  use  ir  cutnA  nó  .  .  , 

like,  v.,  if  mAlC    oil)  liom. 

like,  d(/f.,  niA|\  a  beAo;   An  no]1 

(í.v/«.i;  mAp, 
likewise,  adv.,  mA]\  An  jcé^-onA  ; 

lei]' :  fAijiif  rm. 
lion,  n.,  leomAii,  -Am, 
lintel,  ».,  -pjvoonAr,  ;;/. 
listen,  v.,  cboi]^v  loipnc  : 

pt.,  chaIat. 
little,  a.,  beA^,  gsf.,  bi^e. 
little,  n.,  bcA^Án,  -Am,  m. 

live,  v.,  mAi|\im,  <:•;?.,  maineAC- 
CAiii  ;  live  (dwell),  comnmjim, 
vn..  comnmge;  live  in  peace 
with.  néiúcigim  be.  vn.,  néi-ó- 
re^c. 

livelihood.  n.ybeACA,  --6,  /.  ;  rbje 

beACAV.  /. 
loan,  n.,  ia|*ACU,  -a,  /. 

loathing.  t    ion,     -nAÓ^     /.  ; 

rei]\bceAn. 

lock,    v.,    cuinmi     &n     s;l«.\y 
OAinrtngim  a|\. 

London,  n.,  bomroAn,  -Am. 

loneliness,  n..  OAigneAf,  -ir,  m. 

lonely   (lonesome),   a.,    ttAigneAC, 

long,  i?..  fADA:  as  long  as,  &11  yaio 

ir.  com  fAt)A  1]\ 
look   (at),  v.,  péACAim    (aj\), 

péACAItlC. 

loose,  1/.,  re AOibmi. 
lord,  ;?..  ci§eA]\nA,  m. 

'  ITIl,  I'H.,   -CAm.MTIC 

Lough  Neagh,  ;/.,  boc  n-e^AC. 
lovable,  a.t  g(\Á^6ihAn,  i.'s/.,  -Aipe. 
love.    »..    g|\Á^6,    -a   or    -Ánj,    »:.  ; 
cion.  ceAliA,  m.  ;  geAil,  -a,  m. 

loving,  a..  ^eAiiAniAib,  g>/.,  -ttjIa; 
a  ólil  v\  n .     g  $/. .     -  a  • ;  \  c  :     C( 
ATÍlAlt.  gsf.,  -tiilA. 

low,  /.,  i]'le. 
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lower,  a.,  íoécnAÓ,  gsf.,  -Aige. 
lowing,  n.,  ^éim,  -e,  npl.,  -autia,  /. 
luxuriant,  a.,  bo]\b,  gsf.t  buipbe. 

Mac  Sweeney,  ttlAc  Smbne. 
mad,  a„  use  gen,  of  bmbe,  /. 
maiden,  n.,  bjunmieAb,  -ilbe,  /.; 
015-beAn,  /. ;  CAilm,  m. 

maintain  (support),  v.,  coctngim  ; 
beActngim. 

majority,  n.,  yojmion,  m. 
Malachi,?z.,rnAebfeAclAtm,-Airm, 

in. 
man,  »'.,  feAj\,  yij\,  m. 
mane,  n.,  mon^  (nmmj),  mum^e, 

/• 

Mangerton,  n.,  rHAn^AnuA,  -11,  /. 

mangled,    a    mangled    mass,   'tia 

cor-Aip    cjaó  (37) ;    co-pAijA,  that 

which  is  trampled  on. 
manner,  11.,  cum  a,  /. 
manners,  n.,  béAfA,  m. 
mansion,  n.,  cig  mó]\;  cMr-beÁn, 

íri. 
manufacture,    n.,  ,oéAnrú|\    -iiir\ 

m.)  'oéAnuAnAr-,  *Aip,  in. 
many,  a.,  how  — ,  ah  'mó  (lom-ÓA), 

cé  tíiévo ;  too  many,  An  lotnA-o  ; 

as  many  as,  An  oineAT)  be  (Aguf). 
mark,    zjeA^nAT),    -aj\j\ca,   in.    (in 

throwing  hammer), 
Maryborough,  n.,  pope  bAoi§r*e. 
Mass,  11.,  Ai]:]\eAnn,  -11111,  in. 
mass,  n.,  mangled  mass,  tiAcor-Ain 

cj\o ;    a   lifeless   mass,    pbeire, 

•e,/. 
master,    11.,    mái§ipcij\,    gen.    id., 

npl.,  -i,  m. 
match  (hurling,  etc.),  cbtnuce,  m. 

material    (for),   11.^   A*óbAj\,   -aija, 

Ul.  ;    IHUMIAC,  -Alg,   1)1. 

matter  (=  state  of  affairs),  f  céAb, 
-éib,  m.  ;  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  ca-o  cÁ  one  ? 

Maurice,  n.,  niinnif,  gen.  id..  m« 
May,  beAluAine,  /. ;   mi  ha  beAb- 

CAHie ;     May-day,     beAbcAme, 

bÁ  beAbuAHie. 


mayor,  n.,  meif\e,  »?.;  mAOj\,  -1|\, 

m. 
meadow,  bÁn,  -m,  npl.,  -hca,  7n.  : 

nióm-péAn,  -éin,  m. 
meal,  n..  a  — ,  béite,  m. 
meal  (flour),  11.,  mm,    e,  /. 
mean,  v.,    meAr-Aim,   vn.,   meA-p ; 

cÁ  1111   <\^neA*ó  ;   cA^nAim  (t)o)J 

vn.,  cnj;ai]\c. 
mean  man,  r-pjMonnlóipn,  m. 
meaning.  11. ,  b)\í§,  -e,  npl..  b]AÍo§A, 

/. 

means,    n.,    caoi,    npl.,     te,    f. ; 

^béAf,   -éif,   npl.f  -eAiiti.\,    in.; 

by  some  — ,  A]a  cumA  ét£ifi. 
Meath,    11,.    ati    triune,    g£7?..    ru\ 

mróe: 
meet,  t;.,  biu^bim  be;  ca^a-o  .   .   . 

o]\m  ;  ceAn^nmigim,  vn.,  ueAiig- 

-riiÁib. 
meeting,  n„  c|UiiTmni§AT>,    -ijce, 

m. 
melodious,  a.,  bum,  gsf.,  -e. 
melt,    v.,    beA^Ami    (trans,     and 

intrans.), 
member,    n.,     bAbt,    -Aibl.    in.  ; 

t)AbcA,  m. ;  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, i:eir-i|\e,  in. 
memory,  11.,  ctnihue,  /. 
mention.  v.,  Áiniínni.  vn,,  Ái|\e*Mii ; 

uiu\ccAim  A|\. 
mercantile  affairs.  ceAimAi'óeAcc, 

-a,  A 
mercy,  11.,  r|\ócAipe.  /. 
merrymaking,  pcbéip,  -e,  /. 
message.  11.,  ceAccAipeócc,  -a,  /. 
messenger.  11.,  ceAcCAij\e,  in. 
microbe,  n.,  nnonniAc,  -ai§,  m. 
microscope,  11.,  rmorm|w\cóvr>,  -Ám, 

m. 
middle,  >/.,  bÁ]\,  lÁij\,t«. :  meA-óon, 

-om.  ))i. 
middle,  a.,  meA'óoiuc.  gsf.,  -Aige ; 

middle-aged,  meA'óoTi-Aor-cA. 
midnight,  11.,  meA-óon-OTÓce,  ;;/. 
mild,  adj.,  cneAfCA,  bo^. 
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milk,  »..  baifiite,  m.  ;  new  — , 
leAifinACC,  -a,  /.  ;  butter  — , 
blÁÚAc,  -Ai£e  or  bláicce.  /. 

milk,  v.,  cnu-ÓAim. 
million,  nulum,  -unn,  m. 
mind,  n..  A^neAX),  -i-ó,  m. 
misery,  ;/.,  tjon^,  -Aip,  IM. 
miss  (a  train),  cAillim,  vn..  -oArii- 

A-rnu. 
mistress,    n.f    beAn    An    cige.   /.  ; 

school  — ,  m&igifCjieÁf,  -a,  /. 

moan,  ;/.,  oIa^óu,  -óm,  m. 

moment,  ??.,  nomieAc,  -ic,  npl., 
-uaí.  m. 

monastery,  n.,  mAinifCin,  -cneAc, 
n pi.,  -uneACA    /. 

month,  n. ,  mi,  »p/..  miontiA  or 
mior-A  (mi,  after  numerals).  /. 

moon,  n,,  ^aIac,  -Aige. /. 

moonlight,  n.,  folAr-  ha  ^eAbAige. 

more,  ».,  ctnlleÁ'ó,  -it),  w,  ; 
bpetf,  -e,  /. ;  more  than,  cuil- 
leA-o  A£ttf. 

morning,  n.,  mAraeAttj  ££>?., 
ftiAitHie.  i/;//.,  numm,  »/>/., 
nui-otiexw,  /.  ;  in  the  — ,  An 
iriAit)in. 

morsel,    ??..    bltrne,    ;».  ;     hero's 

morsel,  ctsn&mijt. 
mortal,  a.,  fo-niA]\bcA:    —  man, 

■otnne    j*ao£aIca;    —    enemy, 

-oeAn^-nAriiAio. 

moss,  n.,  ciidIac,  -ai§,  m. 
mount,    v.,     CAjjAim     (céigmi)     1 
.  n-AijVOe. 
mouth,  n.,  b<'Al,  belt/,  m. 

move,  p.Jfeifcpitiiii  ;  —  towards, 
■o|\uvoim  Le,  v)i.,  -opm-onri. 

mow,  v.,  b-mmi,  vn.,  bAinc. 

mowing  machine,  inneAl  I  b&mce, 

gen.  and  npl.,  ninill  l>Amr 

much.  móftÁn,  ptntifl  :  adv.,  i 
bfAD  :  how  much,  ati  móp  .  .  . ; 

tOO      much.       All         lOltlAjtCA,       ATI 

mnu\i»:   as  much  as.  611  (W|1 
le  (0511  f)- 


muddle,  v.,  oeimifi  bociin  -oe. 

Munster,  n.,  mum  a.  g^«..  -n,  áa/.» 
-in,  /.  ;  Province  of  — ,  Ctilge 
mum  An;  native  of  — ,  nitnm- 
neAc,  -15,  m. 

murder,  v.,  tttAjibAim,  mAnbingim. 
murder,  n.,  -ounriiAnbAO,  -bcA,  m. 
murmur,  v.,  cnónÁn,  -Ám,  ->n. 
murmuring  (= complaining),  mion- 

nAbA|\,  -Ain,  m. 
muscle,  11.,  r/e-.c,  -e.  npl.,  eACA  or 

-eAmiA,  /. 
muscular,  a.,  yeiceAO,  gsf.,  -t£e. 
must,  v.,  iy  éi^eAn  ■oom,  n1  r/ulÁ'j\ 

tjotn,   cAicim,   cÁ  onm.  ní   mú]\ 

-oom. 
muzzle,  n.,  beat,  -oil,  m. 

Nail,    ».,     longA,    -n,    pi.,    in^ne 

(claw);  c^inn^e,  p/.,  -ngi-óe,  /. 
name,  ».,  Áinm,  gen.,  -e  or  AnmA. 

?j/>/  ,  Ainm(n)eACA,  /.  (in  Muns- 

ster).  m. 
Nano  Nagle,  eilionóin  -oe  Ho^Ia. 
narrow,    n.,    caoL,    £$/.,     cAOile 

(slender):  cumAu^,  -.Miije  (not 

broad), 
nation,     n.,     nÁipún,     -inn,     m.  ; 

people  of  the  — ,  coicceAiicAc'c. 

-a.  /. 
nationality    n.,  nÁipúncAcc.  -a,  /. 
natural,  a.,  iKvounAc  ;  ouaLac  ;   if 

•ouaI  -oó. 
naturally  =  of  course,   nn>    nÁé 

lon^iiAT). 

nature,  n.,  ah    -ooniAn,  c]\uc 
eAcc    (the    universe);     iu\-oun. 
-úi|\    ur    -Ú|xa,    ;;?.  (disposition) : 
■OÚCA]',  -Alf,  >n.  ;   "ouaI.  -All.    w. 
(hereditary  instinct). 

naval,  use  gen.  <•/  lonj. 
nay,  ní  h-e/ 

near,  prep.,  le  h-Aif,  le  coi|*,  1 
n-Aice  (all  take  gen.) ;  i  "" 

]\acc    T)u  :     i      Ti-^rrur 
•oo  ;   act unu\]\  I 
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neat,  -oe&y,  gsf.,  "oeire;  ^leoice. 
necessity,   n.,  -^íh^x),  -ató,   m.  ; 

ftlAÓUAnAf,  -A1f,  w. 

neck,  »tJ  imnneAl,  -nil,  m. ;  neck 
of  (jar,  etc.),  pjnogAll,  -aiII,  w. 

necktie,  w.,  cApAbAC,  m. 

need,  «.,  ^ÁbA-ó,  -ai-6.  rw. 

neighbour,  cbriitinfA,  -An,  pi., 
-am,  /. 

neither,  cow/.,  ac  com  beAg ;  ac 
ah  oi|\eAO. 

nephew,  ».,  zjAnniAC,  -niic,  m. 

nest,  ».,  neAO,  ni-o  or  moe,  »/?/., 
nroeAÓA,  w.  and  f. 

nettle,  v.,  cuinim  veA|\^  An. 
nevertheless,  mA]\  pn   -pern  ;    'ua 

ÚAob  fAn  ;  'ua  Ainoeom  pn. 
new,   «.,    ntuvó,    gsf.,    -Aióe;    ftn, 

gs/.,  tune  ;  new  milk,  leAtrmAcu, 

New  Ross,  7?.,  Uor  111 ic  uneom. 

news,  ;?.,  nuAÓAéc,  -a,  /. ;  rcéAlA 
(/>/.),  /w.;  newspaper,  pÁipéAjx 
ntuvóAccA,.w. 

nickname,  n.,  LeArAin'rn,  -e,  /. 

night,  ».,  oióce,  npl.,  -ceAncA,  /.  ; 
at  night,  iru  oióce;  nightfall, 
r;uiuini  11A  li-oioce  ;  to-night, 
Anocc;  last  night,  Anéin. 

north,  n.,  cuAir-ceAnc,  ?inc,  m.  ; 
in  the  — ,  ÚUA1Ó  ;  from  the  — , 
AOCUA1Ó;  northwards,  ó  úuait>; 
north  of,  a|\  An  -ocAob  cuAró  oe. 

nose,  ».,  fnón,  r-póme,  /. 

nostril,  n. y  pottÁi|\e,  m. 

nothing,    n.,    neAih-ni-6 ;    einní-ó 

with  ii eg.  part. 
notwithstanding,    prep.,    1    n-Ain- 

-oeom  (gen.), 
nourish,  i'.,beAcui<i;itn,  cocuijim  ; 

well  nourished,  beAcmgce. 
November,  «-.,  SAtriAin,  -trinA, /. ; 

mi  riA  SAmnA,  /. 
nowhere,  adv.,  cior-  nÁ  ttiAf. 
number,   n.,  lion,   tin,   npl.,  Un, 

Ml. ;    uimij\,   -ih|\e   w   -ni j\eAc , 


npl.,  tnneACA,  /. ;   a  number  of 
persons,  a  lÁn  -OAome. 

numbness,  ».,  bA|Aj\A  -  tiobA|\  ; 
b'>n]\A-leAc.».p,  m. 

nun,  ».,  beAn  jmaJaIca,  /. 

Oath,  ;?.,  mionn,  -a,  m. 

observe,  v.,  cim  ;  cu^Aim  pé 
nT)eA}\A. 

obtain,  i1.,  §eibim;  rÁ  .  .  .  ajatii. 

occasional,  a.,  pb-,  ror;-  (prefix 
asp.). 

occur,  i».,  cmueAnn  AniAc. 

officer,  ii.,  oip^eAc,  -15,  m. 

once,   Aon    HAip   AtriÁin ;    once   a 

year,    UAin    fA    bliAT>Ain  ;     at 

once,    LÁiú|\eAc,     ^au     moitl; 

once  upon  a  time,  .  .  .  ys-o  ó. 
only  (for),  mA]\A  mbeAx>  (followed 

by  ace.)  ;  —  that,  titanA  mbeA-ó 

open,    a.,    An    leACAÓ,    or-cAitue, 

A|\  OfCAllu. 

open,  p.,  orcbAim,  fut.  orcbóóA-o, 

i»;;.,  orcAilu. 
operate,  v.,  oibjujim,  vn.,  -ui§a-ó. 

opinion,  n.,  bj\eiú,  b|\eire,  /.  ; 
cuAinim,  /. ;  meAf ,  m. 

opportune,  a.,  uj\ÁcA!ÚAit,  gsf., 
-Aiht/A;  CAOiúeAiriAib,  gs/.,-mlA. 

opportunity,  caoi,  pi.,  -ce,  /.  (of, 
An). 

opposite,  ;/.,  a  iuaIai|\f  (-oi|\eAc). 

opposite  prep.,  A]\  a§aio  ;  or- 
coriiAin. 

orange,  n.,  ónÁirce,  /. 

order,  n.,  o}\-ou^aó,   -tngce,  m.  ; 

v/ocaL,  -aiÍ,  pl.y  -Ail  and  -cIa. 
order,  v.,  oj\-omgim  oo,  vn.,  -u§a-6. 
Oscar,  OpcAix,  -aij\,  m. 
other  than,  feocAr. 
outlawed,    be    — ,    cÁim    A]\    mo 

úeiceA-ó. 

outline  of  the  story,  bunA-ÓAr 
(bunúj')  An  rcéit. 
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oval,  a.,  A|\  nóf  inbe  cipce. 

overcoat,  cóca  mop,  ;;/. 

overflow,  v.,  bnúccAitn,  v)i.,  -£aiL. 

overpopulated,  say,  cÁ  An  iohkvo 
•OAome  Ann. 

overpower,  v.,  cj\A0CAim,  r|\eA|'- 

cA|\Aim,  vn.,  r]\e&yc^\\r. 
overseer,  //.,  mAop,  -aoij\.  ;;/. 

overtake,  be  i  pirn  ,  .  .  aj\;  ca^- 
Aim  fttAf  be. 

overwhelm,  v.,  cpAOCAim  ;  c;\eAp- 
cA|\Aini;  cpeAfCAipc;  in ú 6 Aim; 
bAfCAim. 

owing  to,  roij'c  (with  gen.) ;  coir-c 
5°- 

Pain,  ;/.,  pi  An,  -erne,  npl.,  -uca, 

/• 

pair,  n.,  pei|\e,  m.  ;  peine,  in.  ; 
pair  (=  two  persons),  beipc,  -e, 
/. ;  pair  (=  a  married  couple), 
Iáiiaiíia,  -n,  /. 

palace,  ;/  ,  pÁtáf,  -Áip,  m. 
pale,  a.,  biAC-bÁn. 
paradise,  //.,  ptAlceAf,  -if,  ;;/. 
parallel,  ».,  cofAmbACC,  -a,  /. 
parched,  pp.,  piopCA. 
parish,  ji.,  pApóipce,  /. 
part,  n.  (share),  cion,  cgaiia,  pi., 
ciouca,  m. 

part    (with),    v.,    fCApAtm,    vn.t 

-AniAUlC 

partake  (of),  v.,  cAifun,  vn., 
-eAtii ;   icun,  vn.,  ice;  cog  Aim, 

partiality,  >/.,  fA^Ap,  -Atp,  >n.\ 
bÁix>,  -e,  /. 

particularly,  adv.,  K°  nu,1x  móji. 
partition,  v.,  |\omnnn,  vn.,  ]\oinnr. 
pass,    ;/.,   a    mountain  — ,    mÁm, 

-Áime,  /  ;  beAlAÓ,  -ai§,  ni. 
pass    by,    v.,    gAbAim     ca|\,    vn., 

£AbÁilc. 
passage,  n.,  beA|\nA.  -n,  /.  j  r-lije, 

A 
pasture  (common),  mbeAp,  -ijv,  >n. 


paw.  ;/.,  LAp A,  m. 

pay,  »., cUApAfDAt,  -Ail,  m.\  pÁj, 

-A,  W. 

pay,   v.,  •oiolAim,   vn,,  t>Soi   (for, 
A]');  iocAim,  vn.,  ioc. 

pebble,  n.,  mion-ctoc,  -ctoice,  /. ; 
cboicin,    m. \    méApóigín,    ni.  ; 

fligpin.  m.  (thin  piece  of  slate), 
penal-law,    n.,    cAin-t)li§e,     wp/., 

-gee,  ;//. 
perceive,    7'.,    óím  j     rug  Aim     ye 

troeAfA;  mocmgim  (internal). 

per  cent.,  fA  céA-o,  pé'n  ^céAt). 

perfidy,  n.,  peAtl,  peilb,  m. 

perforate,  v.,  pollAim. 

perhaps,  use  b'f  é i -o  1 1\  50. 

perishing  from,  leAtcA  Le, 

persevere,  v.,  LeAiiAim,  vn.f  -iiaiú- 
Ainu  (at,  t)e). 

perspiration,  ».,  Abbup,  -tup,  ni. 

pervert,  v.,  lomptngim,  vn.,  10m- 

pÁib,  lompó-o  (act.  and  pas.). 
petition,  ft?,  acc  111 1150.  /. 
petition,  v.,  Accinngnn,  vn,,  -Je. 
pick,  v.,  piocAim. 
pillar-stone,  ;/.,  ^aIIáu,  -Ám,  m. 
pious,  a.,  -oia-oa,  oiAgAiiCA. 
pipe,  ;/.,  píob,  pibe,  /. ;  smoking 

— ,  pi  op  a,  m. 
pirate,  n.,  piApÁic. 
pistol,  n.,  piopuAÍ,  w. 
place,  ;/..  Áic,  -e,  npl.,  -oauua  or 

-eA(.vA,     /.  ;       ItUWT),      -It);      1011AO, 

-Ait),  ;;/. 
plain,  ;/.,  mACAipe,  >n. 
plan,  //.,  feifC,  "e-  /• 
plasma.     ;/.,     lionn     potA,    gen,t 

LeAntiA  — ,  ni. 
play,  7'.,  impnn,  int.,  imipe  ;  play 

an    instrument,    peinnim,    vn., 

pemnm, 
play,    ;/.,  ptéipeAÓC,     a,   /.  ;    fair 

play,  ceApc  if  cóijv 
pleasant,    Aoibmn.   gsf,t    Aoibne  ; 

it  is — ,  ij"oeA|'(bj\eAj)  An  put) . . 
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please,    v.,    CAi£ni£wi     be,    vn., 

-neAtii ;   if  you    please,  rnÁ'f  é 

no  coib  é;  let)  coit. 
pledge,  v.,  geALL,  gibl,  m. ;  coing- 

e&\X,  -lit,  m. 
plentiful,    adj.,    rAinpr-eAc,    gsf., 

-ige. 
plough,  n.,  céAcuA,  m. 
ploughshare,  «.,  foe  (ah  cé.\cr.\), 

pnc,  m. 
plunder,  v.,  nobÁlAnn,   vn.,   nob 

Áib ;    501-onn,  vn.,  5010. 

poem,  w#J  T)Án,  -iti,  *». 

pole,  ».,  polA,  m.  ;  vtaic,  -e,  npl., 
-eAnnA,  /. ;  trolly-pole,  cleAC  or 
cteiú,  /. 

policeman,  n.,  fio£-ntA©p,   -aoij\, 

m.  ;   connrcÁblA,    -Ai"óce,   m.  ; 

-pítéijA,  m. 
polished,  part.,  UotiinA;  r-leAihAin. 
politely,  adv.,  50  bog  j\éix). 
popular,  a.,  she  is  popular  with 

rich  and   poor,  cÁ   bocc   Agur* 

l'Ai'óbirv  bui-óeAc  -oi. 
pond,  n.,  toóÁn,  -Ám,  m. 
poor,  a.,  bocc,  gsf.,  boicce;  oeAbb, 

gsf;  "A. 
Portarlington,  n.,  Ciil  An    cSiit>- 

Aine. 

portion,  n.,  cion,  ceAtiA,  m. 
position,  n.,  cénn,  -e,  npl.,  -eAtm*, 

m.  and  f. 
possess,  v.,  use  if  .  .  .  te  or  cÁ 

•    .    .    A£, 

possession,     »tJ    reitb     (feAbb), 

feitbe,  /. 
postpone,  v.,  cinnim  aj\  cÁi)\oe. 
potatoe,  n.,  pjAÁcA,  m. 
poultry-maid,  w.,CAibin  iiAgccApc. 

pour,   v.,  t)oi)\cim,  vn.,  'oopcA-ó ; 

yeA)\Ann,  vn.,  -coon, 
poverty,  n.,  boccAme,  /. ;  x>eAb- 

bA)\  -Air\  m, 
powder,  n.,  ]-)ú"OA]\,  m. 
power,  cuniAf,   -ai]%    hi.  ;    fteApc, 

nmu.  m. 


powerful,  a.,  cuiuaj'aó,  gsf.,  -Aige, 
practice,  n.,  cAicige,  /. 
practise,  ,-.,  cbeAÓcAnn. 
praise,  v.,  molAim. 
pranks,  n.,  cteAr-AToeAcc,  /. 
prayer,   n.,   unnAróe,  npl.,    -x>ce, 
/.  ;  ]0Ai-oi)\,  -"0|\e,  npl.,-x)\\eMó.t 

/• 

preach,  v.,  feAimiómitn,  iw.,-eACC. 
precisely,  adv.,  50  Cjunnn. 
predicament,  ».,  cjuuvóéÁr-,   -Áij% 

m. 
prepare,  v.,  uU/riungmi. 

prepared  for  =  expecting,  use 
coinn.e. 

presence,  use  be  there ;  in  the  — 
of,  1  bpAtmAife. 

Presentation  Order,  0\\x)  Iiah 
IliAgAbcA  ha  Uoi|\bi]\ce. 

preserved,  pp.}  teAfuijce. 

president,  n.,  tiAÓcA|\Án,  -m,  m. 

pretend,  v.,  Leigim  oj\m  ;  or  use 
miffi  xVeAT)  at  end  of  phrase. 

prevent,  v.,  coir-cnn,  coj'c ;  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent,  ni  f\Aib 

bAC  A]V. 

previously,   adv.,   noimir*   (|\oiriie) 

re- 
price, t?ia6a  (11  pi.),  m. ;  tuAó,  -a, 

m. ;  highest  — ,  An   -pmginn  ij* 

Aoijvoe. 
pride,  n.,  UAbAn,  -aija,  m. 
princess,  mJeAn  An  ni,  g.  -§ine,  /. 
principal  (sum  invested),  ;/.,  bun- 

AipgeA-o,  m. 
prison,  n.,  caj\cai|\,  -c]\ac,  /. 
probable,  if  oóca  50. 
proceeded,  use  went  on. 
procure,  v.,  Aimp§itn,  m.,  -itig&'ó. 
professor,  ;/.,  olbAiii,  -Aim,  m.  and 

profit,    n.,    CAijVbe,    /. ;      copAT), 
-    co}\fJA,  m. 

profit,  v.,  to  profit  by,  UAi|\be  -no 
bAinc  Af  :  to  become  profitable 
to,  xuib  1  X)cAij\be  00. 
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progress;  in  — ,  An  ruiV)A*l. 
ress,  v,    céi£im  ám  ctnn. 

promise,  r.,  ^caHaim,   vn.,  -Ath- 

Ainc. 
prospect,  n.,   uat)A|\c,  -Ai|\c,   M.  ; 

AriiAn  *,  -Ainc,  m. 

protect,  copiAim,  vn.,  cofAinc  or 

copiAin  (from,  A|\). 

protuberance,  use  a-oauc,  /. 
provide,     v.,     folAcjunJim,     m., 

fotÁCA]\. 

provider,  n.t  robÁcrun"óe,  ;;z. 

prudent,  «<//.,  ciALUn  a  |\,  gsf.,-M\\e. 

puff,  v.,  féit)im. 

puff  (a  gust),  n.,  puici  11,  m. 

punishment,  n.,  pionór,    óif,  7«. 

pupil,  n.,  |*coLÁi|\e,  npl.f  -ni,  w. 

purchase,  u.,  ceAnntngim,  n*.. 
ceAnnAc. 

purpose;  on  purpose  to, -o'f on n  ir 
50  ;  on  set  — ,  -d'aoh  gnó  ;  to  no 
purpose  ==  in  vain  =  ni  ru\ib 
nu\ic  (00)  Ann;  for  what  — , 
cat)   cui^e   (50),  ca-o  'tu   caoo 

(go)- 
purse,  n.,  rpAnÁn,  -in,  w. 

pursue,  i\,  teAtiAim  ;  céignn  1 
n-oiAit). 

put  on  (clothes),  v.t  cuif\im  o|\m 
(tun  Am). 

Quagmire,  n.,  conn  A]\  boc,At), 
npl.,  cinnnce  — ,  /. 

quail,  v.,  cúbAim  (cúib),  v)i., 
cúbA-ó  (under,  noim). 

quarrel,    nK,    bnutgeAn,    -me,   /.  : 

CpOID,  -t)"OA,  /. 

(quarreling,  ac,  bnuigin,  ac,  ac- 
t\Ann. 

quarter  (district),  n.,  Áij\-o,  -c,  /  ; 
ceA|\-o,  -a,  npl.,  -Ann a,  /. 

quarter  (a  fourlh  part),  ceACjVAniA, 
-n,  npl,,  -mnA,  /. 

quartz,  >/.,  cloé-gnéine,  /. 

queen,  //.,  bAinniojAn,  -gtu\f  npl,, 


-§Ancó,  /. ;    nam;    also    spelled 
bAinpiotAin. 

Queenstown,  n.,  Cúib  ConcAige. 

quickly,    adv.,    50     ca]jai"6,    *;An 

11101  bb,  50  -oiaii,  a|\  An   -ocoinc, 

bÁiCj\eAC. 

quiet,  a.,  ciuin,  gsf.,  -e. 

quite,  adv.,  50  niAic  (after  adj.): 

I  jceAnc. 

Race   (of  people),  fiotnAC,  -Aig, 

m. 

racially,  adv.,  t)o  nein  "ouccAir. 

radiant,  adj.,  pjLAphAn,  gsf. 
-Ai]\e. 

rafters,  n.,  ppAUAÓA,  /. 

rail,  n.,  nÁib,  -bAÓ,  npl.,  -Iaca. /. 

rain.  bÁirceAC,  -ige,  /.  ;  feAn- 
CAinn,  -Ann a,  /.  ;  heavy  rain, 
c*La^A|\  Of  clA^AnnAC,  m. 

raise,  v.,  Án-omgim  ;  co^Aim.  vn.. 
-A111C  or   Áib. 

random  statement,  use  ftÁWmfip, 
-e,  /• 

ranks;  form  — ,  cmr\i"o  riA-o  u\-o 
rem  1  n-eA£A|\. 

rarely,  a.,  50  h-AniiAin,  ip  Ann  Am. 

rather,  v.  =  prefer. 

rather  than,  nior-  c  in  nee  nÁ. 

Rathmore,    n.,    1Iac    món,    gen., 

II  Ác a  móin,  Wf. 

ravages,  //.,  cpeACCA. 

ravine,  ;/.,  cuniA]\,  ni. 

reach,  v.,  pnoipm,  vn,,  -fine; 
pnoióim  ;  oAimm  ahiac  ;  ca^- 
Aim  a|\  ;  reach  out,  p  »11111. 

readily,  adv.,  50  yonniiiAj\,  50 
h-ooAnn. 

ready,  a.,  nttAth,  -Aime. 

reap,  v.,  bAinun,  ni.,  bAinc. 

rebellion,  ;/.,  éinge  AiiiAr. 

rebellious,    a.,    eAfAoncAC,    gsf.f 

-Aige. 

receive,  v.  =  get. 

reckon,  v  ,  Ál|\tni£im,  vn.,  Ái]\0Aih. 
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reckoning,  n.,  Áij\eAiíi,  -itfi,  m. 
recognise,  v.,  Aitnigim  (3rd  sing. 

past,  t>,Aiéin  yé),  vn.,  Aiému. 
recollection,  n.,  ctnmne,  /. 
reconcile,  v.,   CA^Aim   t>'á   óéile 

(of  reports,  etc.). 
red,  a.,  -oeA^,  gsf.,  •oeif^e. 
red-haired,  ftiA*.  gsf.,  jMiAi-oe. 
Reeks  (the),w.,  iia  Cj\uaca  "Ou^a, 

/• 
reflect,  v.,  mAccnAim,  vn.,  mAcc- 

riAtfi ;    cuimmgim,  vn.t  -tieAifi 

(A)>). 

refusal,  n.,  eiceACAf,  -Aif,  m. 

regain  consciousness,  say  my  mind 
came  to  me. 

regiment,  n,,  T)iof\mA,  m, 

regret,  v.,  if  ot  Liom. 

rein,  n,t  fjMAti,  .iaih,  w/>/.,  -ca,  m. 

reject,  t\,  ctii|Mtn  UAim,  vn.,  cuj\. 

relate,  v.  =  tell. 

relatives,      n*,      cÁi]\t>e      5A01L 

•oAome    muinnceA|\,6A ;     often 

tnuinnueAjA,  -uifve,  /. 

relax,  v.,  he  relaxed  his  hands,  t>o 

teAÚ  yé  a  x)Á  c^oft. 
released,  r-CAoilnrii  -teAt). 
relief,  n*,  for-,  -oif,  m. 
religion,  n.,  cf\eiT>eAiii,  -itfi,  m. 
remain,  v.,  y  ah  Aim,  vn.}  -AmAinc. 
remark,  v.  =  say. 
remember,    v.,    ctnmiiigim.    vn.. 

-neAiii  (aj\). 
remnant,  n.,  -ojAio-oAp,  -aij\,  m. 
remove,   n.,   Air- uj\ijim  ;    UÓ5A1111 

Af. 

rend,  v.,  jvaooaiiii,  r-cj\AcAim. 

renounce,  v.,  féAtiAim. 

rent,  n.t  ciof,  -a,  m. 

rent,  v.,  ctnj\im  ctin  .  .  .  ajn  ciof. 

repentance,  w.,  AiúpeACAf,  -if,  m. 

reply,  n.t  y\\eA$]\&,  w. 

reply,   v.,  ]?j\eA£|\Aim,  ew.,  t-TeA5- 

A1j\C. 


report,  n.f  f\Ár/tA,  m. ;  uÁfc,  -a, 
m.  ;  ctJAijMfC,  -e,  /. 

reproach,  n.,  Aicir-,  -e,  npl.,  -i,  /. 

reproach,  v.,  reproaching  me  with 
my  poverty,  a$  ca^ax)  mo  toocc- 
Aine  liom  (fA  cftut  oj\m). 

reptile,  n.,  pu\r-c,  -péirce,  /. 

reputation,  n.,  caiL,  -e,  /. ;  cLti, 
gen.  id.,  m.  and  f. 

require,  v.,  ueAfuvngeAnn  .  .  . 
uAim,  vn.,  ueArx(b)Áit ;  cÁ  .  .  . 
UAim. 

resemble  ==  to  be  like  (t>eAll- 
|\auac). 

resolution,  n.,  j\úii,  -w,  m. 

resolve,  v.,  ceApAim,  vn.,  -at). 

resort,  v.,  use  go  to. 

resources,  ^acida^,  -Aip,  m. ;  y ait>- 

bneAf,  -if,  m.\  gtir-CAl,  -Ait,  m. 
respect,    w.,   uj\j\Aim,   -e,   /. ;    in 

many  respects,  use  ways, 
respite,  n.,  cÁijvoe,  /. 
rest,  v.,  cuij\im  mo  úinj\re  'óíom. 

rest  (repose),  n.,  fUAimneAf,  -ij\ 

m. 
rest  (remainder),  n.,  ah  euro  eile. 
result ;  as  a  result  of,  *oe  toAj\j\. 
result,  v.,  use  uA^Ann  aj\ 
retreat,   v  ,   t)|mi  1-01111    l/iom    (ca|a 

11-A1f). 

return,  v.,  y iU,im ;  ca^ahh  caj\ 
n-Aip 

reverence,  v.,  meAr-   t>o   beic   A5 

.    .    .    A|1. 

reverie,  n.,  niAccriAifi,  -nil,  m. 
reward,  v.,  cuicigim    .    .    .    Le, 
vn.,  ctnceAm. 

Richard,  n..  HifceAjvo,  -Aip-o,  m. 

rid,  get   —  of,  i'.,  ctnj\im    Ar-  ah 

fLi£e. 
riddle,  n.,  comAf,  -aij\  m. 
riddle,  v.,  they  riddled  him  with 

bullets,  §AbA-oA|A  -oe  pitéAj\Aib 

'ha  coj\p. 

rider,  n.t  iiia|acac,  -A15,  m. 
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ridge,  ioniAine,  m. 
right,  a.,  ceA|\c,  cij\c,  in. 
right    (claim),    n.\    cÁbl.      What 
right   have  you  to  it  ?      Catd  é 

ATI  CÁll  ACA  A^AC  CU1^e  ? 

rill,  ;/..  ^eibceÁn,  -Ám,  m. 

ring.  ;í.,  jrÁintie,  w.  ;  ring  (of  a 
bell),  -puAim,  -Am a,  /. 

river,  n.,  aIja,  -Ann,  «/>/.,  Aibne, 

/• 
road,  n.,  bócAn,  -Ain,  npl.,  bóicne, 

m. 

roar,  v.,  beicim,  cinnim  binn  Af  ; 
roaring,  a^  buicneAT). 

robber,  ».,  nobÁibróe,  m.  \  j^A"©- 
Aróe,  m.  ;  biceAinnAc,  -ai§,  w. 

rob,  v.,  c]\eACAim  ;  nobÁbAnn,  vn., 
nobÁib. 

robin,  n.f  fpioeo£,  -oi^e,  /. 

roll.  v,,  ntn1uA]"CAim,  vn.,  «mUjx. 

room,  n.,  feoinnA,  m.  ;  fbige,  /.  ; 
to    make    room    for,    r-bige   -oo 

Rosary,  n.,  An  Conóm  TT)uij\e. 
rosary-beads,  pAi'on-in,  m. 
round,    a.,    cntnnn,    gsf.,    -e;    — 

about,    mop -on  nice  Abb,     ÚAnu 

ci  nice  Abb. 

round,  n.,  cúttfA,  m.  ;  jneAf,  -a, 
7)i.',  another  round,  Aicg|\eAf, 
m. 

ruddy,  a.,  use  btnpne,  /. 
ruffian,  n.,  cinppceAc,  -1§,  m. 
ruin,  n.,  pocnAc,  -ai§,  m. 
ruin  (destruction),  n.,  léin-rcnior, 

ruin,  v.,  nubbiin  ;   pcnu^'Aiin. 

rumour,  n.,  |\Á):bA,  m. 

run,  n.,  rut,  neACA,  m. 

rush,  p.,  pceinnim,  pneAbAim. 

rush,  7i.,  iMoéAT),  -aiú,  m. ;  nuéA^, 
-A15,  w 

Russian,  n.  and  a.,  lUnpnoAr. 

rust,  71.,  mei]\5,  -e,  /. 

rust,  v.,  cÁ  mei)\£  a^  ceAéc  aj\. 


rustle,     t\,     cnAgAim,     vn.,     -a-6 
cuunbim,  vw.,  cuitmbc. 


Sad.  a,,  bnónAc,  gsf.,  -Aige. 
saddle,  n.,  T>iAbbAro,  -e,  /. 
safely,  adv.,  50  pbÁn  pobbÁm. 
saintly,  a.,  nAotnÚA. 
sale  ;   for  — ,  be  -oiol. 
sallow,  adj.,  bin-óe. 
salt.  7i.,  ^AÍAnn,  -uin,  7)i. 
salt,  a.,  ^ijir\c. 
same,  a.,  ceA-onA. 
sample,  n.,  r-ompbA,  m. 
sand,  n.,  ^Aimtfi,  -nine,  /. 
sand-piper,  n.,  ^obA-oÁn,  -Ám,  m. 
satisfaction,  n.,  pAr-Airi, -Aim,  >». ; 

ÁcAf ,  -Aif,  m. ;  compó|vo,  -oint), 

in.  (pleasure), 
save,  v.,  pÁbÁibmi,  vn.,  pÁbÁibc. 
scaffold,  n.,  cnoc,  -oice,  npl,  -a, 

scan    5.,  v-  •• '-Aim  caU,  'p  1  bpup. 
scarcely,  £$  ?i$fl  ;    1T   ^CA5    ^ 

CÁ. 

scatter,  r  ,  pcAipmi. 

schedule,  n.,  cbÁipín,  711. 

school,  n.,  pcoib,  -e,  npl,  -e,\nti6, 

/. ;  at  school,  Ap  (a^)  pcoib. 
scientist,     ??.,     eAbAT)Ancóip,    -a, 

)lp!.,   -Í,  7».   ;     VeAlX  eAbATJAtl. 

scolding,  ;z.,  fc^bbA-6  ceAngAn. 
score;  on  that  — ,  'iu\  cAob  pAtl. 
scorn,  ;*.,  CA|\cmpne,  /. 
Scotland,  n.,  AbbA,  -An,  /. 
scouts,  n.,  bucr  b|\.Mc,  >;/. 
scream,  w.,  bu'ij,  -uig,  m. ;   I 

-e,  npl.,  -e&ntiA,  /. 
scud,  r.,  |#5^  gttJAiptn. 
scythe,  ppeAÍ,  -die,  /. 
sea,  n.,  pM^^e,  /. 
search,  i>.,  cuAp'Otngim,  wi.t  cuaji- 

"OAC. 

search,   n.,  cik\]\-oac,  -aij;.  m.  ;   in 
—  of,  A|\  bo|\f:. 
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seat,  n.,  ftn'óeACAn,  -Air»,  m. 
secret,  «.,  ^ón,  -úin.  m. 
secret,  in  — ,  a  ^aii  £iof. 
secretary,  w.,  juinAi>óe,  m. 
security,  .n.,  tip]AAix)eAcc,   -a,   /. ; 

UpjAA'ÓAr-,  -A1f,  w. 

see,  v.,  éírn,  ni  feicim. 
seed,  n.,  fiol,  pi,  £/.  potcA.  m. 
seem,  t?.,  r-AtriLuignn. 
seize,   CÓ5A1111,    yw.j    CÓ5AIHC    or 
-Ait;  beijum  .  .  .  aja  .   .  .  (by, 

A|A). 

seldom,  adv.,  50  h-AmiArii  ;  if 
ArmAtri  .  .  . 

send,  v.,  cm  pun  (to,  cuti,  a^ 
cjuaUI  Ap) ;  yeobAnn  (=  des- 
patch);   send  for,  ctnjurn   pof 

A]\. 

sense,  n.t  ciaVI,  céitbe,  /. ;  meAb- 

A1|A,  -]AAC,  /. 

sentence,  n.,  AbpA,  -a-ó,  /. 

sentence  (judgment),  n.,  bpeic 
(bpeAc),  -eice,  /. 

separate,  v.,  fcuipun,  vn.,  fcup; 
fcA|\Aitn,  vn.,  -ArhAinc,  -a'ó. 

serfs,  w.,  "OAOjA  -clarm,  -Ainne,  /. 

sermon,  n.,  -peAnmóin,  -ónA,  npl., 

-01  ní  or    ótiACA, /.;  feAnmoip,  f. 
servant,   n.,   buAcAilb   or    cAibin 

(Airnppe). 

serve  (in  army,  etc.),  v.,  reipbif 
C05MX)  a  T)éAnAiri ;  to  serve 
your  own  ends,  aj\  niAice  beAc 
■pern. 

service,  n.,  feipbif,  -e,  /. 

set,  v.,  the  sun  was  setting,  bi  An 
g]MAn  A5  T)ub  -pé. 

set  out,  v.,  ^buAif  nn,  vn.,  -eAcc. 

settle,    v.,   focptnjirn,    vn.,    foc- 

severe,  a.,  "oiAti,  gsf..  "oéine. 
shade,  n.,  f cÁc,  -a,  m. 
shadow,  n.,  fcÁil,  -e,  npl.,  -i,  /. 
shaggy,    a.,   £Apb,    gsf.,    £Aipbe; 

jiobAb'c,  gsf.,  -Aige. 
sham,  adj  ,  use  tn^p  -ó'eA-ó. 


shame,  n.,  nÁipe,  /. ;  ceipc,  -e,  /.; 
ceAnn  -pé,  m. 

Shannon,  n.,  SiormA,  -Ainne,/. 

shape,  n.,  cpuc,  gen.  cpocA  or 
cpince,  m.  and  f. 

share,  n.,  cion,  ceAUA,  pl.t  cioiica, 
m. 

sharpen,  v.,  cuipnn  f Aob^p  a]a. 

shave,  y..  beAppAmi. 

sheep,  n„  caojxa,  -c,  pi.,  caojaa, 
cAoipig,  j.  (sing,  and  pi.  pro- 
nounced cAoipe). 

sheep-dog,  ffiAT)pA,  m. 

shelter,  w.,*oíon,  «oin,  m.;  ^ocahi, 

-All  A,/. 

shepherd,  n.}  Aox>Aipe,  m. 
sheriff,  n.,  pippiAtn,  -iAim,  m. 
shining,  a^  uAiúneAifi. 
shirk,  v  ,  use  UjAéigim,  vn.,  -eati. 
shoe,  «.,  bpó^,  -ói^e,/. ;  horse  — , 
cjuit),  -U1-Ó,  npl.,  -tn-óce. 

shoemaker,  n  ,  ^péAp  Ai-oe,  m. 
shop,  n.,  f  iopA,  npl.,  -AÍ,  m. 
shorten,  v.,  ^eAjAjAAim. 
shoulder,   n.,  fbmneÁn,   -Ám,  m. 

(shoulder-blade);   ^uaIa,  -Arm, 

pl„  guAilne,/. 
Shout,  «.,  fCpeAT»,  -A,  «/?/.,  -AnnA, 

m. 
shout,  v.,  rcf\eAT>Aim,  vn.,  pcpeAo 

or     fcj\e<voAi5;     cuijurn     Viúg 

AfAni. 
shouting,  n  ,  cAbtAipeAcc,  -a,/. 
show,  v.,  CAifbeÁnAim,  ceArbÁm- 

itn,  vn.,  -eÁinc,  -eAriAt). 
showy,  a.,  use  ua^aI,  gsf.,  uAi|-le. 
shrug,  v.,  cj\oiuim. 
shut,  v.,  'OimAim  ;  iAX)Aim. 
side,   CAob,  cAoibe,  /.  ;    cliAÚÁn, 

-Am,  m. 
sight,  n.,  ]\a'6a]ac,  -Aij\c,  m. 
sign,  n.,  cotriA^uA,  m. ;  ]\iah,  |\1  Ain, 

m.  (=  trace), 
silence,  n.,  ciúineAf,  -ir  or  -a,  m 
silver,  w.,  AingeA-o,  -10,  m. 
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sink,  v.,  céigmi  pop ;  céigim  An 
lÁn  {in  bog,  etc.)-,  céigmi  50 
com  pin IX  (in  sea,  etc.). 

sir  !   a  •ótnne  uaj\ai11 

sister,   n.,   t)eipbf lúfv,  -é\\cAp,  rf. 

-1A1|\,  />/.  -ACA. 

situated,  fint)ce. 

sixpence,  n,y  nAol,  -ac,/. 

skate,  fteArimuigmi,  y«.,  -uJa-o. 

skilful,  <7.,  &icit*Lróe. 

skin,  w.,  cpoiceArm,  -cinn,  />/., 
-cne,  -cintl,  ?w. ;  cneAf,  -if,  m. 

sky,  ».,  VpéAp  or  vpéin,  -éipe  or 
-eAc  ;  npl.,  -éAj\cA,  /. ;  in  the 
sky,  Ap  An  -ppéin. 

Slav  (language),  SlAbónAip. 

slaving,  use  working  hard. 

sledge-hammer,  ojvo,  uijvo,  m. 

sleep,  n.,  co"o"Uvó,  cot)aLca,  or 
co-oLaca,  f. 

sleep,  vn.y  co-oLAim,  ».,  -Lax)  (ac- 
tion) ;  cÁ  pé  'nA  co-oLat)  (state). 

slender,  a.,  leAOAin,  gsf.,  -e  (long 
and  pliant) ;  caoL,  gsf,  CAoile. 

slip,  n.f  fÁnÁn,  -Ám,  w.  (for  boats). 

slip,  v..  y teArimurgim,  vn.t  r-teAiii- 


soften,  p.,  bo^Aim. 

soi-dismnt,  mAp  -ó'eA-ó. 

soldier,  n.,  rAi§T>iuip,  -típA,  £/.,  i, 


m. 


1H1  TAT). 


slope,  «.,  ctiAúÁn,  -Am,  m. 

sluggish ;    moving   sluggishly,   A5 
■pnÁmgAiL. 

slumber,  «.,  ftlAri,  -Am,  w. 

small,  a.,  beA£,  gs/".  bi^e,  com  par. 

UgA. 

smell,  n.,  bolAic  or  bolA-o,  m. 
smith,    n.,    ^AbA,    gen.    c,AbA    or 

^AbAnn^  npl.  gAibne,  m. 
smoke,  n.,  -oeACAó,  -Aige,  /. 
smooth,  a  ,  mm,  gsf.,  -e. 
smother,  v.,  mucAmi. 
snail,  n.,  feilrm-oe,  m. 
snatch,  v.,  rciobAim,  ffiAp&im. 
snow,  n.f  f  neAÓcA-o,  -ató,  tn. 
snowy,  use^gen.  of  y neAccA-o. 
solt,  a.,  bo£,  gsf.,  bm^e. 


solitude,  n.,  UAi^neAf,  -ip  or   -a, 
m. 

something  else,  a  mAbAipc  -oe  §110 
(ciij\AtTi). 

song,  AthpÁn,  -Ám,  m. 

soon,  adv.,  ^ah  moilb;  ^ aj\  1  bfAiD; 
1)a  geA|\n  50. 

sooner,  ctnpce. 

sorry,  a.,  use  if  oc  tiom  :    cuip- 
eAnn  ye  CAcugA-o  opm. 

soughing,  A£,  eijoATfi. 

soul,  n.t  AiiAm,  -a,  npl.,  -aiiha,  tn. 
and  f. 

sound,  «.,  yuAim,  -a,  npl.,  -AtmA, 
f. ;    focjAAm,    -Ami,    m. ;    51115, 

sow,  t>,,  cui|\im,  vn.,  cup. 
space;    an    open   — ,    jrAiúce,   f. ; 
mACAij\e,  «/.. 

spacious,  a.,  móp,  LeACAn,   pAin- 

Spain,  7/.,  SpÁmn,  -e,/. 

spare  (=  slender),  a.,  caoI,  gs/"., 
-oile. 

spare,  v.f  C115A1111   fAoi|'eAiii  -oo  ; 

coijlmi,     vn.,     coi^ilc     (-oo) ; 

r-ÁbÁilmi  ;  y pÁpÁilim. 
spark,  n.,  r-pnéac,  -a,  ;;/. 
speak,  v.,  tAbpAim,  vn.,  ÍAbAipr. 
special,  a.,  ppei|MAlcA;  yo  leit. 
sphere,  n.,  liA&j\óro(ta),  m. 
spider,  n.,  ottbin   ^aIIa,  -Ám  — , 

spike,  n„  ppAppA,  m. 

spin,    r.,    pnioniAim,    r;r,   j-niOTfi, 
-AcÁn. 

spinning-wheel,  «.,  rinpne,  w. 

spirit,  n.,  fPrit),  -De,  /.  (=  ghost); 

ceAj-bAó,  -Aige,    /.    (=    animal 

spirits). 

spite;  in  spite  of,  1  n-Am-oeom. 
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spoil,  v.,  boicim,  vn.,  loc. 
spoiler,  n.,  biceAtrmAc,  -ai§,  m. ; 

rC]MOrAT)Óin,  -Ój\A,  pi.,  -í,  m, 

spot,  n.,  bóXX,  -Aibb,  m. 
spread,  p^  beAÚAim  ;  rcAipim. 
Spring,  n.,  An  c-eAnnAc,  -ai  j. 

spring,  í'.,  pneAbAiin ;  béimim, 
vn.,  -eAX)  or  béimc.  He  sprang 
with  all  his  strength,  t>o  béim 
fé  Af  a  cojvp. 

sprout,  eArcnAim,  vn.,  eArcAn. 

square,  n.,  ceAnnó^,  -ói^e,  /. 

square,  a..  ceAnnAc,  gsf.,  -Aige ; 
ceAnnó^Ac,  gsf.,  -Aige. 

stable,  n.,  f-cÁbbA,  m. 

stage  coach,  n.,  cóirce,  m. 

stairs,  n.,  rcA^one,  m. 

stamp,  v.,  5ttAfAim. 

stamp,  n  ,  fCAmpA,  m. 

stand,  v.,  reArA(im)im,  vn.,  reAf- 
atti  (action);  cArni  im  feAfAtr 
(state). 

startle,  v.,  bAi mm  geic  Af;  cinnim 
lon^tiAX)  (^AnnAbiiAic)  An. 

starvation,  ^onuA,  m. 

state  (condition),  n.,  cumA,  /. 

state  of  affairs,  n.,  rcéAb,  -éit,  m. 

statement,  n.,  cúncAr,  -Air,  m. 

station,  v.  =  put. 

stay,  v.,  fAn&im,  vn.>  -AmAmc. 

steadfast,  a.,  reArmAc,  gsf.,  Aige. 

steal,  v.,  trans.,  ^oi-oim,  vn.%  501D. 

steal,  v-t  intrans.,  éAbtngim,  vn., 
éAbÓT),  -ugA-ó. 

steed,  n.,  eAc,  eió,  m. 

steep,  a.,  *oi&n,  gsf.,  -oéme;  ^éAn, 

gsf.,  -éine. 
step,    «.,    footstep,    coircéim,    -e, 

w/?/.,  -eAnnA,  m. 

step  on,  1/.,  cinnim  mo  cor  An. 
step-mother,  w.,  beAr-mÁcAin,  /. 
steward,  n.,  mAon,  -01  n,  m. 
stick,   w.,  mAioe,  m. ;    bACA,  wi.  ; 

fiAc,  rbAice,  /.    (short    stick) ; 

cleAc,  -eice,  /. 


stick,  v.,  ceAn^bAim,  vn.,  ceAn^Ab 
(to,  x>e). 

stifle,  v.,  múcAim. 

stiletto,  ».,  use  meAnAice,  m. 

stir,  v.,  conntngim,  vn.,  -ige. 

stone,  n.,  cboó,  -01c  e,  npl.,  -a,  /. 

stoop,  v.,  cnonumi. 

stop,  v  ,  cinnim  core    ...    be  ; 

jXA'OAim,  vn.,  y ca-o  ;  rxopAim, 

vn.,  -ax)  or  ycop. 
store  (of  provisions),  n.,  lón,  lóm, 

m. ;  f cón,  fcóin,  w. 
store  up,  v.t  cuijvim  1  -ocAirce. 
storey,  n.,  unlÁn,  -Áin,  in. 
stout,  a.,  ceAnn,  gsf.,  cemne. 
straight,  adj.,  T>ineAc,  gsf.,  -ige. 
straightway  =  immediately, 
strand,  n.y  cnÁig,  -á§a,  /. 
strange,    a.,    neAm-coicceAncA ; 

eA^fAtriAib,  gs/.,-AmbA;  gneAnti- 

mAn  (=  amusing), 
strangle,  v.,  cAccAim. 
strength,    n.,    neAnc,    nine,    m.  » 

cneire,  /. ;  bÁiT>neACc,  /. ;  cnéme, 

/. 
strengthen,   v.,  neA|\cui£im,  vn., 

-UgAX). 

stretch,  v.,  fiflim. 

strict  =  severe,  TMAn,  gsf.,  -oeme 

(An). 

strike,  v.,  buAibim,  vn.,  -bA-o. 
strip  off,  y.,bAinim  x)e,  zm.,  bAinu. 
stroke,  n.,  béim,  -e,  np/.,  -eAnnA, 

A 
strong,  adj.,  bÁixnn,  gsf.,  -"one. 
stubbornness,  ceAnnt>ÁnAcc,  -a,  /. 
stumble  against  (=  come  across), 

CA^Aim  cnorcA  An. 
succeed,  p.,   éinigeAnn  (niceAnn, 

CA^Ann)  biom. 
successfully,  adv.,  50  coj\cAmAib. 
such  a  — ,  a  beiueit)  -oe. 
suddenly,  adv.,  50  b-obAnn,  ^An 

comne,  "oe  geic,  -oe  ibneib. 
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sufficient,   a.,  use   teof\;   •ooicin  ; 

ní  beA^  te. 
sullenly,  adv.,  50  |\i£m. 

summer,  n  ,  fAmjAAt),  -ait>,  w.  ; 
midsummer,  Iája  ah  cr-amjAAit). 

summer,  a.,  use  gen.  of  r-AmjAA-o. 
summit,    n.,    muUlAc,    -ai§,   ?//?/., 
-Aige,    m. :    DApr*,    -aija|a,    *w.  ; 

yiAJAAT),   -A1T),  W. 

summons,  «.,  ^Iao-óaó,  -ai§,  w.  ; 

^IaOT),  -01T),  W. 

sun,  n.,  5|MAti,  -erne,  »/?/.,  -ca,/. 

supper,  «.,  i'uipéA^,  -éi|A,  m. 

support  (life),  v.,  cocui§im,  beAc- 
tJi§im,  ^otÁé|AAmi  r-bi§e-mAi|A- 
eAmriA. 

surface,  n.,  bAjAjA,  bAipp,  tn.  ; 
oajajaa,  m. ;  ucc,  -a,  m  ;  11  accaja, 

surmise,  n.,  cuAijAim,  -e,  '/. 

surpass,  buATóim    aja,  im.,  buAx>- 

AccAinu. 
survivor,  n„  use  those  remaining 

alive, 
suspect,  it»,  fibim  (=  think), 
swallow,  «.,  Anile,/. 

swallow,  v.,  f loigim,  vn.,  -o^ax)  ; 
^úgAim,  uh.,  -A-6. 

sward,  u.,  plÁfóc,,  -0150,/. 

sway,  v.,  tuAfCAim  ;   fUACAim. 

swear,  v.,  •ocApbuigim,  vn.,  -ugA'O. 

swelling,   n.t  plucAmAf ,  -air*,  m. ; 

AC,  A1C,  m. 

swim,  v.,  r-nÁifiAim,  vn.,  pi  Ám. 

Switzerland,  /1.,  eilbéir-,  -o,/. 

sword,  f£a  cbAi-6cAiii,  -nil,  «/>/., 
-•óriice,  m. 

syllable,  ».,  polta,  tn.  ;  5105, 
-i^e,  /.,  with  net;.  (=  not  a 
word). 

sympathetic,  a.,  use  bÁi-6,  -e,  /". 
synonomous,  a.,  use  if. 

Take,  v.,  cóg&im,  i>;z.,  -Ainc; 
51acaitii. 


talk,  «.,  CAinnc,  -e,  /".  ;  a$  caititic 
be,  talking  to. 

tale,  n.t  fceAt,  -oil,  pi.  fcéAlcA. 

tapering,    a.,  bAjAjA&-cAol ;    caoI- 

f-A-OA. 

tar,  n.t  cajajaat),  -ai-6,  m. 
Tara,  n.,  UeAniAip,  -mjAAc,/. 
tax,  n.t  fnAic,  -e,  pi.,  -i./. 
teach,  vr,  tnthnim  ;    ceA^AycAim, 

vn.)  ceA^Afc. 
tear,  v.,  fcjvacAim. 
teens,  ^l-a^a; 
telegraphic,  use  ceinncr\eAC,-jAige. 

tell,  v.,  mnpm,  vn.t  -fine;  aic- 
IMpm,  z;n.,Aic|Mf;  -oeipim  le ; 
tell  of,  cj\ÁccAim  aja;  tell  tales 
of  (=  inform),  rcéicim,  vn., 
fcéic. 

telling,  vn.;  There  was  no  telling 
.  .  .     niojVb  por-  .  .   . 

tempest,  n.,  ah]ta-ó,  -Ai"ó,  in. 

tenant,     n.,    ciotionuAroe,     npl.\ 

-"óce,  m. 
tender,  a.,  caohi,  gsf.',  -e. 
tending,  vn.',  A5  ao-oajaacc. 
terrace,  ».,  ÁjA-oÁn,  tn. 
terrible,  a.,  rmltceAc,  gsf.,  -ije  ; 

uatbÁfAc,  gsf.,  -Aige. 
terrify,  v.,  cui)\im  fceon  1. 
terror,    i'CAmijAA-ó,    gen,    id.    and 

-ajaca    (aja),    tn.  ;    |'ceon,    -01  tie 

testify,  v.,  T)eA|\btii§im. 
thanks,  ff.,  btn^eACAf,  -±'}\  m. 
thatched,  a.,  ceAtin-cuije. 
thereupon,  leif  fin,  Aiinfoin. 
thick,    a.,  jAeAmAjA,  gsf,,  jAeimjAe; 

citt&tfy.i  cituje. 
thicket,  ;/.,  p:Aii\C(  -e,  /•/.,  -eACA, 

/. 
thief,    ».,    biceAtiniAC,    -ig,    m,  ; 

^A-OAive,  ;;/. 

thin,  a.,  uAriAi-óe. 
thing,   n.,  jaut),  -a,    npl.,    aí  ;    níó, 
^tfi.  id.,  npl.  neice,  tn. 
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think,  v.,  if  "OÓ1C  biom  ;  pibim  ; 
ceApAim,  pAmbuigim  (imagine); 
meAfAim,  vn.,  meAp  (consider); 
mAccningim,  vn.,  mAcctiAm 
(reflect);  cuimmgim  Ap,  vn., 
ctnmtieAm  ( —  of). 

though,  biox)  50 ;    A]\  a  pon   50; 

púx)  if  50. 
thousand,  mile,  npl.,  mibce. 
thrash,  v.,LéA]'Aini. 
threaten,   p.,  bA^pAim,   t>«.,  bA^- 

A1|AU. 

threshold,  ».,  cÁippeAc,  -ft§e,/. 
throat,    «.,    p cójMiAÓ,    -Aige,   /. ; 
bnÁgA,  -x),/. 

throw  (at),  v.,  c&\t\m  (le),  vn.t 
cAiúeAtri. 

thrust,  p.,  pÁicim,  vn.,  pÁc(A'ó) ; 
]\opAim. 

thunderbolt,  n.,  CAop,  -oipe,  f. 

tidings,  n.,  pcéAbA  (npl.). 

tie,  v.,  ceAti^bAmi,  vn.,  ceAt^Ab 
(to,  x>e). 

till,  adv.,  50,  50  t)ci  50. 

till,  v.,  pAocptngim,  vn.,  pAoc- 
pugAT>. 

time,  »„  Am,  -a,  npl.,  -AiincA,  m. ; 
AimpeAp,  -pipe,  w^/.,  -a,  /. ;  a 
short  time,  cAtnAbb,  -A1UI,  in. ; 
this  time  (=  on  this  occasion), 
•oo'n  cop  po,  "oo'n  uupup  f o  ; 
bad  times,  •opoc-f  AogAb  ;  I  had 
no  time  to  .  .  .  ,  111  pAib  uahi 
(a^a)  A^Ain  Ap;  in  time,  1 
♦i-Am  ;  in  good  time,  50  upÁc. 
AiÚAib;  by  this  time,  urn  au 
t>uaca  po. 

tipsy,  a.,  pu^Ac,  ^s/.,  -Aige. 

tired,  a.,  cojaca;  uuippeAC. 

toils,  n.,  bioncA  (npl.),  in. 

tomb,  11. ,  uai§,  -c,f. 

tOOth,  flACAlb,  -e,  pi.,  -cbA,  /. 

topic,  n.,  ]\u*o,  -a,  npl.,  -aí,  ;;/.  ; 
AtYbAp  cAinnue,  in. 

torrent,  n.,  cAOit>e,  pi.,  -aca,  f.  ; 

cmbe,  pi.,  -bee,  /. 
toss,  z/.,  r-uAcAim. 


touch,  v.,  cuipnn    mo    méAp   le ; 

bAiinm  -oe;    ctnmbim   x>e,  vn., 

-rmbc. 
towards,  pé  x)éir>,  cun  (with  gen.}. 
towel,  n.,  uúÁibbe,  m, 
tower,  cboi^ceAc,  -ige,  npl.,  -i§ce, 

m.  ;  ctnp,  -e, /. 
town,  ».,  bAibe,  npl.,  -bue,  w. 
townland,  n.,  bAibe,  pi.,  -ce,  w. 
trace,  ».,  cÁrc,  -a,  w. ;  uuAipipc, 

•e>/- 
trade,  w.,  ceAp-o,  ceijvoe,  f. 

tradesman,    n.,    ceAp-OAi-óe,    npl., 

-i)te,  in. 
Tralee,  n.,  UpÁig  bí,  f. 
tram,  n.,  use  cóipue,  in. 
trample  on,  v.,  ^AbAim  -oe  co^Aib 

...  1,  vn.,  ^AbÁib. 

translate,  v.,  Acpmgim;  Air-ujM§im. 

treachery,  n.,  peább,  -eibb,  m. 

treasure-house,  n.,  ci§  óip,  m. 

treasury,    n.,    tig    01  n,-   in.  ;     ah 
Cipce,  m. 

treatment,  n.,  cop,  -tup,  m. 

tree,  ».,  cpAim,  -Ainn,  in. 

trembling,  A]\  bAibbicpiú. 

tress,  n.,  pbAot),  -a,  in. 

trick,  n.,  cbeAp,  -a,  m. 

Trinity,  n.,  Upíonóit),  -e,  j. 

triumph  over,  v.,  beipim  ah  bAj\p 

ó. 
troop,    n.,    P^aca,    m.  ;    troop   (of 

horse),  cop,  coip,  m. ;  troops  = 

army  or  soldiers. 

trotting,  vn.,  Ap  po-OAp. 

trouble,  n.,  buAi-óipc,  -eApcA,  f.  ; 
cupAm,   -Aim,  m. 

truce,  n.,  popAt)  compAic,  in. 
trunk,     n.,     cobAnn,     -btiA,    dat., 
-Ainn,/.  (=  the  human  body). 

truth,  n.,  pipmne, /. 

try,  v.,  cpiAibim,  vn.,  cpiAb; 
cÁpcÁibim,  vn.,  uÁpcÁib;  •oeitinn 
lAppAcc;  try  =  see,  use  péAc- 
Aim. 
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tuition,  n.,  oit>caca|\  -Air\  m. 
tumult,  n.,  ^biA-OAn,  -Ain,  m. 
Turk,  ;/.,  UuncAé,  -Alg,  m. 
Turkish  (language),  UuncAif, /. 
turn,  )i.,  in  — ,  1  nt>iAit)  a  óéibe. 
turn,  p.,  iompui§im,  vn.,  iompÁiL 

0f    lompó-ó;    ionncuigini,    vn., 

-uó-ó  ok  -cÁib  ;  cAfAim. 

Ulster,   ».(  11 1 Ait>,  gen.  HÍAt),  dat. 
UlcAib. 

Ulsterman,  v.,  tlbcAc,  -ai§,  /;/. 

unanimously,     adv.,     nib     -on  me 

A^Ainn    (aca)    n  a  .    .    .  ;     t)'Aon 

coib. 
unbuckle,  v.,  fcAoibim. 
uncivil,  use  nÁc  r/o§AncA. 
uncle,  n.,  úncAb. 
undergrowth,  n.f  fCAi|\c,  -e,  /". 
underlings,    n.y    luce    beAHAiiinA, 

iff. 
understand,  v.,  cui^im,  vn.,  cuir-- 

Smc. 
undertone,  7i.,  co^Ap,  -aij\,  ///. 

unfold,    v.,    orxbAim    AniAc,    vn., 

or-cAiLc. 
unite,  v.,  cuijMtnít)  be  céibe. 
unjustly,  adv.,  50  h-éA^cónAc,  fAii 

éA^cóip. 

unlock,  v.,  bAinim  An  ^bAr-  -oe. 

unoccupied,    -oiomAoni,   gsf,    -e  ; 
all  but  — ,  b|\eAc--óíoniAom. 

unsaid  =  without  saying, 
unselfishly,  adv.,  50    neAiii-btn-ó- 
eAc. 

untie,  L'.,-fcuj\Aim,  vn.,  r-cu|\(At>). 
unusual,   a.,  AniiArii  ;    neAm-coic- 
ccaiica. 

upper,  a.,  uaccajxac,  g$f.t  -Ai£e; 

or  use  gen*  <>f  tiAccA]\. 
uppishness,  éipge  'n-Áijvoe. 
upset,  v.,  LeA^Aim,  vn.,  beAgAt). 
urge  on,  ?.,  gjtfopóttn 

Aip. 
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urging,  ;/.,  cacatic,  -ahic,  m. 

use,  v.,  bAnnm  úfÁit>  aj\ 

useless,  use  ní  n  Aib  Aon  1ÚA16  Ann 
-do. 

Vacant,  a.,  jrobAm,  gsf.,  r/oibriie. 
vain;  in  — ,  use  ceip  aiu;   ni  j\Aib 
Aon  mAic  Ann  (t>o). 

valuable,  a.,  buACriiAn,  gsf.,  -Aine. 

variance  (at),  bun  of  cionn  "Le. 

vein,  n.,  r/éic,  -e,  npl.,  -eAnnA,  /. 

vengeance,    n.t    tnogAbcAr-,    -Air, 
m. 

vessel,  n.,  foiceAÓ,-ci§,  npl.,  -cige, 

m,  ;  ÁncAc,  -ai§,  npl.,  -Ai£e,  m. 
vicinity,  n.,  coriiunpAiiAcu,  -a,  /*. 
view,  n.,  |\At)Ai\c,  -aij\c, ;//.;  AriiAnc, 

-A'|\c,  in.  ;  jréACAmc,  -e,  f. 
vigour,     «.,     fumneAni,     -im,    ;//. 

(=  energy), 
village,   11.,    r^Ái-o,    -e,   /". ;    IjaiIc 

beA^,  npl. ,  -Ice,  m. 
violence,  n.,  upémeAcc. 
visit,     11.,     cuAinc.,    -ApuA,     npl., 

-eAUHA,    f.   (tO,   Af\). 

voice,  guc,  -a,  npl.,  -aiuia,  in. 
vote,    //..,   5UC,    50CA,   pi. ,  -AnnA, 

«/. 
vote,  v.,  cu^Aim    (mo)  §u6   (for, 

1  br/AOAn,  1  bpÁipc.  gen.). 

Wager,  n.,  ^eAÍl,  51LL,  m. 
wages,   11. %  cuajvai'CaI,    -aiI,    m.  ; 

pÁJ    or    pÁige,    gen.    id.    npl.n 

-eAniiA,/. 

wail,  ii.,  50b,  5111b,  ;//. 

walk,  v.,  rmblAim,  vn.,  pubAl. 

wall,  n.,  |:aLIa;   ballA,  m. 

wand,  n.(  pbAicin,/. 

want,   n.,  ^ÁbACAn,   -aij\,  m.  ;    for 

—  of.  be  h-eAfb&ró,  -a,  /'.  ;  (t>e) 

6eAl  (with  gen.). 
want,  v..  ceA|'cuigeAtin  .  .  .  tiAim, 

vn.,    ceArrÁib   or    ceAj-CAbÁil  ; 

cÁ  .   .    .   tiAim. 
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war,  n.,  co^at),  -ait>,  m. 

warm,   n.,  re;    bnocAblAó,    gsf., 

warm,  y.,céix)im. 
warning,  w.,  nAbA>6,  -ait>,  w. 
warren,  n-,  comicéAn,  -ei]\,  m. 
watch,  v*t  féACAnn  aja,  vn.,  ye&c- 

Ainc;  -pAi|Mm  An,  tm.,  fAine. 
water,  ».,  turce,  w. 
Waterford,  pope  bÁin^e.l 

way  (=  manner),  cumA,  gen.  id. 
pi.,  cumcA,  f. ;  rbige,  g-^n.  fj., 
pbigce,  /". ;  nor-,  nóir  or  -A,  m. ; 
Way  of  the  Cross,  Uunur-  nA 
Cnoire  (Cnoice). 

weak,  d.,  ía^,  gsf.,  CAi^e. 

weakness,  ».,  bAi^e,/. ;  jrAnncAr-, 

-Air,  w. 
wealth,    ».,    pAi'óbneAr,    -if,    ;//.; 
|\AcinAf ,  -Aif ,  m. ;  ^urcAb,  -Ail, 
m. 

wealthy,  a.,  r-AiT>bin,  ^5/.,  -b|\e. 

wear,  v.t  cAi£im,  vn.,  -eAth  ; 
worn  out,  cAicce  aiuac,  couca, 

CjAAOCCA. 

weary,  a.,  utnpreAc,  gsf.,  -fige ; 

COjACA. 

weasel,  n.,  eAf,  -a,  m,  and  f. 
weather,  AitnpeAn,  -firve,  /. ;  uAin, 

-e,  /. ;  bad  — ,  •oomeAim,  -nine, 

/.  ;  good  — ,  pomeAnn,  -mne,  /. 
web  (spider's),  n.,  neAT>,  gen.,  nroe, 

111*0,  pi.,  nro,  neAT)|AACA,  m.  and 

f. ;  x nÁú,  -Á1Ú,  m. 
weed,  n.,  pA-ÓAibe,  /.  ;  T>pir-beA<\ 

-big,  w. 
weight,  n.,  comenom,  -ntnm,  m. 
welcome!   "Oé  beAcA-fAl  pi.,  "Oe 

bun  mbeAÚA-fA.      Answer:  50 

mAi]Mj\-fe  (1  bjrAT)),  pi.,  mAiuró 

mb. 
well  nigh,   adv.,   beAg   11  Ác  :    ivÁc 

mój\. 

Well  now  !  SeAx>  Anoir  ! 
wet,  a.,  fbmc,  gsf.,  fbice. 
Wexford,  boc  5CAj\mAin. 


whatever,  pé  (cibé). 

wheel,  n.,  noc,  -a,  m. 

while,  n.,  c Am  Abb,  -ibb,  m. 

whip,  n.,  f  inp,  -e,  /. 

whipping,  vn.,  z^neA-oAT) ;  be^At). 

whirl,  v.,  cAr-Aim. 

whisper,  n.,  co^An,  -Ain,  m. 

whisper,  v.,  co^nAim,  vn.,  co^Ap ; 

A£  CO^AjMIAlg. 

whispering,    n.,  co^ajmiac,  -Aige, 

/• 
whistle,  n.,  veA"°,  -a,  »?.  a;zd  /. 
whistling,  n.,  A£  yeAT)§Aib. 
whit,  n.,  nuAmne,  npl.,  -eAÓA,  /. 
Whiteboy,  n.,  buAÓAibb  bÁn,  npl.. 

buACAibbí  bÁnA,  m. 
wide,  adj.,  beAÚAn,  gsf.,  beicne. 
wild,  a.,  yiA-OAm,  gsf.,  -e  ;  AbbcA, 

ctnceAc,  gsf.,  -Aige;  grow  wild, 

ueigim  cuti  -piA-ÓAiicAif. 

will,  n.,  uoib,  gen.,  coibe  or  cobA, 
/. ;   iiax)acc,  -a,  /.  (=:  last  testa 
ment). 

wind,  n.,  ^&ot,  -oice,  /. 

window,  n.,  ftnnneog,  -i^e,  /. 

winnow,  v.,  cÁcAim. 

winter,  n.,  senhneAT),  seimnix),  m. 

wire,  n.,  f neAii^Án,  -Am,  m. 

wish,  use  if  111AIC  (1111  ah,  coib)  be. 

wisp,  n.,  fop,  finp,  m. 

withdraw,  v.,  cu^Ami  ahiac  a]\ 

within,  adv.,  ifulS  5  within  a  year, 
j?é  óeAnn  bbiA-ónA,   bAifcig  t»e 

bblAX)Ain. 

wolf,  niAcci]\e,  m.',  duc  ci|\e,  mic 
— ,  m.)  fAobcii,  -con,  pi.,  -com, 

/. 

woman,  n.,  beAn,  gen.  mnÁ,  í/a/. 
mnAoi ;  npl.  mnÁ,  gew.  OAtí,  dat. 
miiÁib,  /. 

wonder,  n.,  longAiicAf,  -Aif,   m.  ; 

1011 511  a*ó,    -Ait)    or    -5AHCA,    ;;;. 

(An  lon^nA'ó)  ;   no  wonder,  ni-6 

nÁc   lon^nA-ó. 
wonder,  v.,  \f  lon^nA-o  biom. 
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wonderful,  a.,  lon^An^c,  gSf., 
-Aige. 

wood,  coibl,  -e,  pi.,  -lice,  /. 
(forest) ;  A-omA-o,  -ai-o,  m.  (tim- 
ber). 

wool,  n.,  obAtin,  gen.,  obn^,  /. 

work,  ».,  obAip,  oibne,  /?/.,  oibpe- 
&é&,  f.  ;  jrió,  -CA,  h/>/.,  -caí, 
m. ;  at  work  (=  working),  as; 
obAin. 

work,  ».,  oibpigini,  fAOcnuigim. 

worldly,  a.,  fAogabuA. 

worried,  a.,  ciApcA. 

worth,  ».,  three  pounds'  — ,  Iuac 
cj\i  bpimc. 

worth,  a.,  pw. 

wrap,  i'.,  cóprni  ;  pbbwi. 

wreak,  i\,  A£r\Aim,  vn.,  -]\at>. 

wren,  ».,  -oneoilin,  m. 


wring ;    he   wrung  his   hands,  t>o 

buAlb  |'é  A  -ÓÁ  bA1]\ 

writ,  n.,  feipbiib,  -ÁIa,  w,  ; 
ojvougA-ó  feinbÁla. 

write,  v.,  fcniobAim  (to,  am). 

writing,  n.,  fcpibinn,  -bne,  npl., 
bne  of  beAntiA,  /. ;  An  Scnibmn 
"OiA-óA,  the  Sacred  Scriptures; 
rcnibneoineAcc,  -a,  /.  (=  pen- 
manship). 

yard    (=z    3  ft.),    n.,    ]*Iac,    -Aire, 

npl.,  -A,  /. 
yelping,  n.,  fceAih,  -eini,  »7. 
yield,  v.,  fcxonAirn. 
young,  adj.,  05,  gsf.,  ói^e. 

Zealous,    a.,    ceAf-JpáÓAÓ,    £$/., 
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